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FARMER MAGAZINE. 


A DisszzTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE; wi a conciſe Account of the 
beſt Engliſh Writers on the Subject. 


the following Diſſertation the moſt in- 
attentive reader cannot but obſerve, that 
men of the firſt genius and moſt exalted 
ſtations have in all ages indulged an in- 
chnation to cultivate the earth. This 


inclination, by which ſo many have diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves, is even now with the greateſt propriety 
X King Uz- 
ziah, the younger Cyrus, Fabricius, Hiero, Maſiniſ- 


fa, the Emperor Probus, and Charles the Fifth.“ 


He will likewiſe ſee the moſt illuſtrious perſonages, 
after beating their ſwords into ploughſhares and their 
into pruning hooks, return with raptures to cul- 


tivate their fields or their orchards, preferring an hum 


ble wain to a triumphal car, and the ſoothing ſhades 
of retirement to the ſplendid fatigue'of a court.+ 
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- © Tt is commonly known that the founders of three of the moſt re- 


nowned monarchies. in the world were ſhepherds. The fubje& of huſ- 
bandry bas been adorned by the writings and labour of more than twenty 
kings.— There are ſome prints ſtil] left of the antients eſteem for huſban- 
dry and their faſhion of life in many of our ſurnames, and in the eſcut- 
cheons of the molt antient fam lies, even thoſe of the greateſt kings, viz. 


Dryden Preface to the Georgics. 


1 The importance of agriculture to a ſtate will beſt appear when we 


come to treat af its progres and improvement iu this country, 
* 


- 


tion of the world till the floc 
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AogreuLTurs is too well underſtood to require 
any definition; it is juſtly eſteemed the moſt antient 
and uſeful, and, by many, the moſt honourable em. 
ployment in the world ;—the ſource of all the con- 
. aradadns cot 
cies of life, 

Our firſt par os ware piates bn tho aors of Ween 
to dreſs and to keep itz a moſt delighetul Habitation, 
richly aderned with all the rural beauties of nature; 
well watered, and planted with all ſorts of trees that 
were either pleaſant to the fight, or good for food, 
In Ar of their Uiſo dvine com- 


wk ques) und was curſed; and Adam was aſſured 
that th 


forth thorns and thiſtles, and chat 
(in 1 — to the ſpontaneous and delicious 


its of the en) he ſhould in ſorrow eat the herb 
f the field, which he himſelf muſt raiſe with intenſe 

ur in the ſweat of his face, all the days of his life, 
* inſtructed his children in 8 neceſſary art, 

of by 75 pts and exam wb Wee told þ 

an, that Cain applied abba. 
i We 8 led the life of a N and con. 
a himſelf with feeding His flocks 
It is probable that it fever rained From the eres. 
che earth becoi 
every day more and more Rerile ; inſomuch that It 
was with the Utmoſt dif alt a ſcanty ſübſiſtenẽe ä 


could be raiſed for the inhabitants NA their caftle ; 


this, Lamech (the father of Noah) Jamedts.in vaty | 
athetic terms. 


After the deluge, the earth was in a | it meaſure 


reſtored to its original fertility, to which the mud 


depoſited by the waters no dou tgreatly contributed, 
Our great Creator likewiſe was Dleaſed to promiſe 
Noah that he would not again curſe the · ground; that 
the ſeaſons ſhould no longer be ſo precarious; but, 
that in future, ſeed:time and harveſt, cold and heat, 
ſummer and winter, and day and night, ſhould ſuc- 
geed each other. Noah N to de an 
huſbandman, and planted : a vineyard, 


indeed, on aceount of religious 


. . | 5 
The deſcendants of Noah difperſed into dif. 


ferent ves to the practier 
of hu I yeietedlly cath 


and its 
org gran: — 1c yes 1 


an immediate 
e led © ndering paſtoral life the progres in 
ents muſt be ly flow, 
appt hes alma» been reckeaed the firſt 
of the great kingdoms which were after the 
diſperfion of mankind. The Egyptians, according 


rang by their ing 


however mean, was 
ble. Huſbandmen 
care of their herds 
and flocks, were held in great eſteem; the moſt ele- 
vated ranks according to their eftimation being fur- 
3 way A er neceſſaries but 
even the e of 
_ — 
cattle were held in abomination, The ſon was o- 


. 


im 


ring oa ͤ—ů 
how to- 
niencies of life. 1 
by them conſidered as ſordid or i 
and thoſe who too 


— — he travelled into 
and introduced it among the Athenians. Their ſol- 
diers were not allowed to follow any manual occupa- 
tion, but inſtead thereof each hai nine acres of land 
allotted to him. 
= lands were divided between the King, Priefts, 
and Soldiers, from whom the huſbandmen rented 
them on 'eaſy terms; and as by the laws of Egypt 
the be of the ſame profeſſion as 
ry 


ſon was obliged to 
father, the — by employing Os 
much in huſbandry, became the moſt ex 

that art of any people in the world. Their flax, 

tally one ſort of it, was ſo exceedingly fine, 

and d ſpun fo curiouſly, that the threads 

could ſcarcely be ſeen; their fine linen being in Ge 
greateſt 
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requeſt all over the eaſtern countries. It has 
Ei i on owever, they had their flax from 

Ethiopia of which they made the © fine liven of 
Egypt mentioned in Scripture : the flax of that 
country being reckoned the ſineſt in the world. | 
It is well known' that the plenty and riches of E- 
gypt depend upon the overflowing of the river Nile, 
which amply ſupplies their want of rain. By theſe 
annual overflowings the F gyptians raiſed "prodigious 
quantities of corn, and were ſo ſenſible of the — 
reſulting from agriculture, that they 1 
aſcribed the invention of it to Oftris even — 
ſtupidly worſhipped thoſe animals ale „nich they em- 
ployed in tilling the ground. 

They have with vat! labour cut numberleſs canals 
ts receive the water as the river „ 
ar. by degrees, and the water hu very _ 
When Archimedes travelled intoEgypt he 
taught 7 the uſe of his ſpiral pump [commonly 
called Archimedes's ſcrew] to raiſe the water into the 
higher grounds; but it now ſeems to be diſuſed, and 
other hydraulic machines which are worked by oxen 
employed in its ſtead. In ſome places however men 
draw it in wicker baſkets, ſo cloſe and well made that 
not a of water runs through. When Herodo- 

tus travelled into Egypt, the lower part was over- 
. flowed like a marſh; and this is ſuppoſed to be the 
reaſon (according to Dr. Shaw) that Seſoſtris made 
the canals to prevent ſuch inundatians, as well as to 
_ convey the water where it was wanted: 

Their paſtures are moſt excellent, the OW- 
ing generally to the height of their cattle. The 
huſbandman has but little labour in cultivating the 
ground]; ſoon after the river is retired, he les a 
ittle ſand with the ſoil where requiſite, and then ſows 
his ſeed. Haſſelquiſt ſays, that at one of their ſow- 
ing ſeafons the earth appears to be quite parched up, 
when they are forced to ſprinkle the furrows with 
water. The ploughman carries a leather bottle of 

it 


— 
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it hung over his ſhoulder, from which a ſmall pipe 
conveys the water into a tube that runs along one of 
= Plough handite, and from thence-to the back of 
the moiſtened earth and ſeed being covered 
by the next bout of th h: this ſlight watering 
produces aſtoniſhing e [The Engliſh farmer 
will confider whether he can with any propriety adopt 
this method of ſprinkling the furrows of his arable 
land in a dry time: a very ſmall quantity of 
water being ſufficient. ] 
Providence it feems has not intended the Egyp- 
tian huſbandman ſhould be idle ; for the time which 


in other countries is em ployed in drefling the ground, 


him emplo 
1 by him employed in watern S Egypt is not that 


terreſtrial paradiſe which many writers repreſent it to 
be; but on the that no country 
wants — aid - agriculture. The antient E- 
gyptians, by means of dykes properly placed, pre- 
rr 
land was ſufficiently enriched z theſe dykes are 
culiarly in thoſe years when the Nile does 
2 e ſo high as may be wiſhed but all is now 
= ates" ruin, and the water diredted 
9 , that if the moſt preſſing n 
cefñties did not compel the Arabians to work, 
would in one be in a ſituation reſembli | 
kn rank + — — oy — the 
is o or thirty feet b along 
the ſides of the Nhe. Be adds, that their rejoicings 
at opening the Nile, ſo much Tra- 
vellers, he ſhould have ſaid the Writers of 
Traveb] if we except the retinue of - ſome of the 
_— hardly exceeds what we commonly ſee at 


" The TS d the Eteſian winds, which 


rally 8 about the latter end of May, 
drive the clouds formed by the vapours of the Me- 
c 

912 ey 


7 


Lit- 
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aft; the 


that any perſon ever remembefeat it to riſe ſo high as 
twenty-four pikes. [A piks is two feet, two inches, 
As fon as the north winds bi 


plague commonly abates, an af the Mile vites fixtean 
dians ave of opinion that member water, iron, nor 

The Nile (contrary t rivers) being higheſt 
in ſummer and loweſt in winter, the antiangs were 
at a loſs to account for it till Ptalemy Phaladelphus 
able perſons to ſind out the cauſe. On 
of this river grows the raſh Papyrus, of 
which paper was firſt made; 


before 
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AR TIeLE II. 


Three different Methods of pte tre Turf. Draining. 
N by Carr pare Figures, | 


HE vey at fervice, avd Ametiines the ab- 

18 4 of Under-ground Draining, is 
acknowled d, and in general pretty well underſtood; 
but the followi ng methods of performing this with 
turf only, Nour ſtones, wood, &c. is not ſo gene- 
rally known. _ 

With reſpe& to the fize of theſe drains, which 
may be varied at pleaſure, the farmer will of courſe 
be the beſt judge, as he only can tell what quantity 
of water he has to carry off his land. It was how- 
ever neceſſary for us to _ t ſome determinate ſize 
in order to give an Belt account, and we have 
choſen the following as being generally practicable. 

Fig. 1.—Dig out a ndicular, clean turf, 10 
or 12 inches wide and a ſpit deep, as repreſented i in 
hn es by the letters a, l, c, 4; then with a nar- 
row ſpade dig out another ſpit of earth of any rea- 
ſonable depth, in the — of the firſt, about 3 or 4 
inches wide, i in the manner deſcribed" by the letters 
e, f, g. h, leaving a ſhoulder of earth at c, and d. 
The turf is now to be placed upon theſe two ſhould- 
ers c, e, and f, d, with the graſs downwards, and 
the top levelled with the looſe earth. It is plain 
from the figure that if this work is executed with 
care, the open part 7 „Z, B, will ng to carry 
off the wie and will laſt many 
Ni. 2.— This is called Pipe draining, Dig out a 

triangular ſpit a, ö, c, about g or 10 inches wide, 
and cut off 3 or 4 inches of the lower part : the ſpit 
1s then to be put down again in the fame place. The 
lower part from d, to c, will be open for the water 
to run off, 

No. I. C Fig. 
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ing taken out ſloping, as in 
turf from the earth about 


AnzTicLias III. 


A Deſcription of two Inflruments or Tools for cutting 


ſhallow 
| as require 
to be but a few inches deep. It is worked nearly in 
the ſame manner as the knife uſed in cutting hay 
ricks, and is the moſt expeditious method of any we 
W tn. kno foam, A line is — 
workman, who walks gently along time 
is ufing it. The knife a, 6, c, d, is about 10 inches 
long, and 5 inches broad in the wideſt part; a, the 
3 the ed is the handle, about 3 feet 
long; the whole in 1 I 
nearly in the ſame 
Fig. 5.—Is an 
beſt tool for 


mongers. If the point @ be a little turned up like 
a ſcoop, it then becomes the beſt tool yet known 
for laying ant-hills, of which we intend to give z 
more particular account in our next. 


» ARTICLE 
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AzrTiciz IV. 


The natural Hiſtory of Annatto, ſo much uſed in 
colouring Cheeſe. 


' Annatto, Arnotto, or Rocou Shrub (as the 


Indians call it) entifully in ſeveral parts 
of South-America. fe is a Love plant, uſually about 
nine feet high, and bears -yellow Sz 
theſe are ſucceeded by conical pods containing the 
ſeeds, which, when ripe, are of a beautiful crimſon 

1 colour. From the pellicles of theſe ſeeds is 
the true Annatto: it is alſo called Orlean, and Ro- 
cou. Some of the venders of cheeſe- colouring bei 
unacquainted with the Indian name Nocon, boaſt 
their having the true Rock Annatto. [It is poſſible 

- indeed that Indigo and Annatto, from their ſome- 
times having the a e of broken of 
a rock, may have been called Rock Indigo, &c.] 

Its ion is various. The Indians (who 
moſtly cultivate Go gone macerate the ſeeds in le- 
mon juice in which a ſpecies of has been 
diffolved ; this yields the celeb crimſon paint 
with which they adorn their bodies. 

Others rub the ſeeds upon the of their hands 
previouſly oiled, till the fine red film is peeled off, 

and thus obtain a tranſparent little inferior to 

 carmine. fltisco erved that Indian Lake 

does not mix well with water, but diffolves in ſpirit, 
and becomes wholly tranſparent in oil.] 

Others again rub the ſeeds againft the ſide of a ba- 
fon in which is a ſuitable quantity of water; the co- 
louring particles ſubfide and are afterwards ftrained : 
this is exceſſiyely tedious. 

The moſt common method to obtain Annatto in 
any conſiderable quantity is by ſteeping the ſeeds for 
ſome time in water, and * pounding them till they 

; 5 Aol Are 
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are left white, The liquor ftrained through cane 
fieves and boiled, throws up a red ſcum, which is 
taken off and afterwards boiled down and formed into 
balls while it is ſoft: this is the ſort that we im- 
port from Spain. * 

Good Annatto is moderately hard, and of a pretty 
deep but dull red, and ſometimes verges to the ſaf- 
fron colour, It diſſolves in re&ified ſpirits, to which 
it communicates an high orange: hence its uſe in 
varniſnes. Water acts very languidly upon it, as 
indeed from the manner of its preparation it is not 
poſſible it ſhould diſſolve in a fimple aqueous men- 
ſtruum. With the addition of pot-aſhes however it 
readily diſſolves without altering its colour. Wool 
or filk boiled in the ſolution receives a deep but pe- 
riſhable dye. [Some of the chymiſts aſſert too much 
when they tell us that acids turn all vegetable blue 
and purple colours red; and on the other hand, that 
alcalies change the vegetable red colours to a violet 
or purple; for Indigo is an exception to the former, 
od Dons to ti latter.] | | 55 

Annatto has its uſe in painting, and an orange lake 
inferior to nothing for beauty may be prepared from 
it by boiling the Annatto with pearl-aſhes and then 
provipitating the colour; but then it is extremely 
apt to fly, ” A | 
Its moſt preyailing uſe is to colour cheeſe, for 
which purpoſe jt is admirably adapted, inſomuch 
that no attempt to invent a ſubſtitute. for it has yet 
perfectly ſucceeded, When a little genuine Annatto 
is imported it is ſoon bought up, and ſometimes 
(though not always) it is mixed up in a ſhameleſs 


manner into what 1s called cheeſe-colouring, which the 


farmers to their coſt too often experience, Some of 
them little think that they give a ſhilling an ounce 
to ragged fellows (who hawk 1t about) for old bricks 
ground to powder, mixed up with ſtarch, and perhaps 
a little flag Annatto, and then coloured yellowiſh 


with 


- —— 


N 
; 
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with turmeric. This caution, ' which is founded on 
facts, is given to prevent their being thus impoſed 
on in future, and to recommend their applying to 
perſons of credit. | 

Though it may be impoſſible to give all the rea- 
ſons why Annatto is become ſo very ſcarce, yet we 
cannot avoid obſerving, that while it was im 
as an article for the ſilk-dyer, the varniſher, and the 

inter in miniature, it was to be procured genuine 
in any reaſonable quantity; but when it was found to 
be ſo much ſuperior co Sanders for colouring cheeſe, 
the demand became exceſſive, and the ſtock was ſoon 
exhauſted. And indeed, when the manner of its 
prepuratghn is conſidered, from which it may ratio- 
y be inferred that it cannot be obtained in very 


Harge quantities, and its being engroſſed by the ma- 
nufacturers of cheeſe-colouring the moment it is im- 
ported, we need not wonder at the difficulty in pro- 
curing the genuine ſort, nor 1 * that it paſſes 
through other channels inſtead of being brought to 
England; — but this, with proper deference, is ſub- 
mitted to the opinion of our readers. 

It may not be amiſs to inform thoſe who have not 
ſeen it uſed in dairies, that the Annatto is dipped in 
the milk, and then rubbed againſt a ſmooth hard 
ſtone _till the milk' is of a reddiſh orange colour, 
which will be more or leſs bright according to the 


| goodneſs of the Annatto, or colouring. 


| Sod . 


ARrTICLE V. 


On a Piece of Land that produced ſmutty Wheat being 
cured by ming it. 


Mr. SyYLvan, _ 


HE. moment I ſaw the Farmer's Magazine adver- 
tiſed, I not only determined to purchaſe it, but 
likewiſe occaſionally to furniſh you with with {ome 

practical 


? 


LIT GE 
E 
5 


14 
that hints 
will be 
tions on ſubjects 
4 * hich I can afft ; 
a place in your w can aſſure you is 
AER an ce, 1 el capett to oo it bn 
your firſt number. 
I am, &c. 


11 
4 
ö 


1 
47] 
e 


— 


3. 
: 


he field being in 
th 


J 


ſurprized at this circumftance 
ghbours corn free from this diſtem- 
courſe I was very ſolicitous to pro- 

ood ſeed wheat, and to have it well brined, 
yet I had another ſmutty crop in return, while 
not a ſmutty ear was to be found in any of the ad- 
jacent fields, | | 
On conſidering what ſhould be the cauſe, I 
to — that I had over- heated the ſoil (which is 
naturally good and warm) by manuring it in ſuch a 
rich and liberal manner, 


| 


J 
T 


= 


Tikis 
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This determined me to try the effect of Lime, 
which is by many „N to be a cold manure, The 
conſequence juſtiſied this opinion. The field was limed 


all over; and I have not fince obſerved any ſmutty 
ears, but the grains are remarkably fine and plump. 


[This gentleman's ſentiments perfectly coincide 
„ We have ever been of opinion that a 
udicious farmer, (though he may not in other reſpects 

bleſt with ſhining abilities) who has reſided 
ears in the ſame pari muſt neceſſarily be the belt 
judge of the foil and method of culture, With re- 
ſpe& to lime being a cold manure, we ſhall only ob- 
that the reaſons which we have ſometimes 
heard in ſapport of this opinion are by no means con- 
clufive ; but as we have juft received a pretty long 
letter on the nature and ies of lime from an 
ingenious correſ t, which in our opinion throws 
conſiderable light on the ſubject, our readers will 
pleaſe to excuſe us for the preſent, as our remarks 
(if any ſhould be neceſſary) will appear with more 
propriety along with this letter, which we ſhall inſert 
the firſt opportunity. ] 


2 _ OS ” * —_—_ 


ARTICIE VI. 
A Receipt for Sore Eyes. 


Mr. SyLvan, 


T Have ſent you the following Receipt for Sore 
Eyes, which I think inferior to nothing of the 
kind. I can vouch for its effects, having tried 
it ſo often in both man and beaſt; it is particularly 
good for humours in horſes' eyes. 
Take a pint of foft water, an ounce of white cop- 
peras groſly ered, and a drachm of powdered 
camphor, and put the whole into a common 2 
— 


— — —BV — — ——_— RO - 
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laſs bottle; cork it, and tie a piece of bladder over 
the cork, Water will not eaſily act upon camphor, 
but if the bottle be ſhook ſeveral times a day, and 
expoſed to the ſun between whiles, it will in about a 
month be firongly impregnated with it : this eye- 
water will greatly improve by keeping. 

To uſe it, pour a little into a 64.4 or tea-cup, 
1 to cork the bottle immediately,) and 

ving dipped the end of your finger into it, bathe 
the eyes (which at firſt muſt be ſhut) pretty well. 
The eyes ſhould be opened gradually, when a little of 
the water will run in; for if they are quite open at - 
firſt the pain would be too acute. For horſes, &c. 
uſe a oY . 

It cools and repels thoſe watery and ſharp humours 
which ſometimes fall down upon the eyes; the ſlighter 
inflammations generally yield to it without any other 
aſſiſtance; but in the more violent ones, evacuation 
by bleeding, &c. ſhould be premiſed ; the ſame to be 
obſerved for horſes, or cattle. | 


I am, &c. 
CLERICUS. 


[White vitriol, or, as it is ſometimes called, white 
copperas, has zinc for its baſis; and if we examine 
the moſt celebrated and pompous receipts for ſore 
eyes, we ſhall find that zinc, or ſome preparation of it, 
enters the compoſition. Lapis Calaminaris is the ore 
of zinc; tutty is its calx or impure ſublimate; and the 
white flowers called pompholix are obtained from zinc 
by ſublimation. Camphor has always been held in the 
higheſt repute in inflammations, whether internal or 
external. We ſhall obſerve, for the ſake of our more 
unlearned readers, that the beſt method to obtain pure 
ſoft water for medicinal purpoſes (without diſtilling it) 
is by placing anearthen pan in the fields, at a confider- 
able diſtance from the ſmoke of any town, to catch the 

rain 
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rain as it falls from the clouds. The water ſhould 
be put into perfectly clean bottles, and the corks 
well ſecured with wax; and if the bottles are put into 
a cool place, the water will keep fweet for ſeveral 
years.] | 


— * * — Ou „ e * * — * _— med St Dt a 
— 


AR TIoII VII. 


On the Difference between Cow Graſs and Merle Grafs. 


Mr. SyLvan, 


1 Shall be much obliged to you to point out to me 
1 the difference between Cow Graſs and Marle 
Graſs, 2 purpoſe enquired of ſeveral of 
my brother ers; they ſay there is ſome diffe- 
rence, but what the difference is, or how to deſcribe 
it, they frankly own they cannot tell. By your an- 
ſwering this queſtion, you will oblige many farmers, 
as well as 


„ 


Your humble ſervant, 
ws IJ 


P. S. As you gated q exp wang” to publiſh a Far- 
mers Magazine, it m taken for granted that you 
underſtand theſe things. 

"ANSWER. 3 

There is no eſſential difference between Cow Graſs 
and Marle Graſs; the Cow Graſs of one county being 
the Marie Graſs of another. If there is any ſeem- 
ing variation it is purely accidental, and owing to 
the difference of the ſoil, culture, &c. of which it is 
totally unneceſſary to give any farther account. 


D ARTICL: 
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ARTiCLE VIII. 
To procure fine Salt for the Table. 


Mr. SYLVAN, | 


Have often remarked when I dined with Sir 

S r, that the ſalt uſed at his table was remark- 
ably fine, reſembling grated ſugar. On my aſkin 
him where he bought it, he ſmiled, and faid that 
ordered a lump of clean ſalt to be laid before the fire 
till it was thoroughly hot, when it would concrete, 
and in ſhort grow quite hard ; that nothing more was 
then neceſſary but to grate it, and keep the remain- 
der in a dry place. If this deſerves a place in your 
Magazine you are welcome to it; for perhaps ſome 
of your readers may be as great ſtrangers to this 
piece of elegance and frugality as I was before I aſked 
the queſtion. 


I am, &c. 
CONVEXUS. 
P. S. I have no pretenſions to fine writing. 


[Our kind correſpondent Convexus needed not to 
have apologized on account of his ſtile. Some of 
our readers will no doubt be pleaſed with his piece of 
elegance and frugality. For our parts we acknowledge 
ourſelves obliged to him on more accounts than one; 
and indeed fragatity is a circumſtance of no ſmall 
conſideration to us; for authors, it is well known, 
can afford to dine but once a week. The late Sir 
J. H. ſaid, the Monthly Reviewers (thoſe very 
learned gentlemen) were allowed no more than four 
ſhillings a week and ſmall beer. It is true, we can 
aſſure the public, that we are allowed no. leſs ; but 
was the advice of the very abſtemious Dr. Cadogan 
to be adopted, and not only ragouts, high ſauces, 
wines, &c. but likewiſe the common condiments, even 


ſalt, 


. 19 
r vinegar, baniſhed from the table, 
— 122 then be enabled to dine as ele- 

r 2+ e his Grace. The Doctor how- 
ever is certainly entitled to our thanks for his laud- 
able endeavours to place us in a more reſpectable 


_ 


” 


ARTICLE IX. 


On the Benefit of ſowing foul Land with Winter Vetches. 
Mr. SyLvan, 


SIR, 


INCE the value of land has been „ 
vanced, a farmer cannot very well afford to let 
| his incloſed lands lie fallow. He finds it requiſite to 
take a crop every year; and perhaps few occupations 
require more ſkill and care (whatever may be thought 
of ſimple huſbandry, or of a farmer's contracted abili- 
ties by other le) to crop his land continually, 
and at the ſame time to keep it free from weeds and 
trumpery. It would lead me into a wide field was I 
to enter into „ and perhaps it would be ſu- 
uous to moſt farmers. hat I at preſent intend 
1s only to remark, that I have ſometimes been at 2 
loſs to know what to do with a piece of land that has 
been foul, when, according to its courſe, I ſhould have 
ſown it with wheat. - At other times (as every farmer 
knows) a piece. of land, in ſpite 1 wag _ 00 
good management, will =D, order, and mu 
on that account lie ſtill ; 0 we cannot command ei- 
ther the times, ſeaſons, or weather, nor yet war- 
rant fucceſs when they all concur. In theſe caſes 
I 7 generally had recourſe to winter vetches; 
nor in the whole courſe of my huſbandry do I recol- 
le& to have uſed * or a more ä 


The Fanacun's Means, 
of bringing foul land into order, than by a 


= - Safe tp I have not known it 
many 


ons res thin in recommending 
vantageous to r 
yo perhaps ſome of your readers will 
glad of it, though no doubt there are EIN 

already know it. 
I am, &c. 


A FARMER. 


„ ters fee? tk crops, ich 1a mt 
and clover, which entirely ſhade - : ver the 
8 and conſequently contribute 10 ee 
the weeds and to meliorate the foil; 9 we 
much recommend a ſucceeding drilled crop as the 
Feſt terhpd tp comy tote what the e clover, 
&c. have begun. "We have known a field ſo much 
t pernicious weed, the black bent, 


a brug goo 

that-vetches do not always ſtand the froſt, 

8 has deterred ſome farmers from ſowing 

8 Kas 3-g N N wy 
om-Known tp t ce 0 

ing them i pot very great; and, as gur corre - 

pond 25 we cannot- e 1 


ae 


ure 


1 Family Compani L 
8 Arien X. 
o. Pe 2 
Mr. Sri van, 

OME time as I was travellia 8 
Sauer dealer re- rr of a 
NN ne 
by way of manuring his land. I have ſome little 

— though I 5 end to un- 
; but I muſt 
ene 
that this autlandiſi, waſteful, ſlovenl „rl of huſ- 
bandry had long Nen 2 
wy in print which the advocates for 


in its defence; for certainly ſheep might 
have it, and then the farmer would 


have r- — at all events it might 
* * grazed or mowed. 
I am, &c. 
VIATOR, 


that the land could have han 


edly the firſt who ploughed in living crops to manare 
the land. However cogent their — might be, 


that we mean to condemn it in an y ſingle i 
only the general practice of it; — — 2 
ſuaded that this and many other ſpecimens of bad 
huſbandry are ſometimes unavoidable from a 

of canta which it would be needleſs at b to 


enumerate. 


thought 


mn — — — - —— 
= * . EE 
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enumerate. If any of our correſpondents chuſe to 

ive Viator a more icular anſwer, and to treat the 
ubje& more at large, we ſhall with pleaſure inſert it. 
In expectation of this anſwer, we have not at preſent 
thought it neceſſary to take any notice of Mr. Pe- 
ters's Winter Riches. ] 


— — 


ArTicte XI. 


On the beſt © Syſtem of Huſbandry.” 


Mr. SyLvan, 


Have an inclination to buy a Syſtem of Huſbandry  . 

but there are ſo many publiſhed that I am quite 

at a Joſs to know which is the beſt. As you may 

bly be acquainted with their different merits, I 

be obliged to you to inform me which you would 
recommend to 


A YOUNG FARMER. 


ANSWER. 


As we have already engaged, in our © Diſſertation 
on the progreſs and improvement of Agriculture,” 
to give an account of the beſt Engliſh writers on the 
fu ect, (not that we mean entirely to paſs by or over- 
thoſe writers which we place in a lower claſs) we 
_ conſiſtently anticipate that part of our plan. 
If the Young Farmer will therefore have a little pa- 
tience, he will be enabled to judge which will beſt an- 
ſwer his purpoſe. He will likewiſe ſee ſuch bare-faced 


B— | 
ut we muſt not at preſent enlarge, I» 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XII. 


Obſervations on the Premiums offered by the __ for 
the Encouragement of Arts, c. to aſcertain the pro- 


per Depth of ploughing on Clay or firong Land. 
Mr. SyYLvan, 


N the lift of premiums offered by the Society in- 
N ſtituted for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
and Commerce for 1776, are two, viz. No. 

177, and 179, To aſcertain the proper depth of 
ploughing on clay or ſtrong land.” 
With proper deference to the members of this il- 
luftrious ſociety, I cannot ſee how theſe premiums can 
ever be adjudged with any propriety. If I under- 
ſtand the terms on which they are to be adjudged, it 
is taken for granted that clay or ſtrong lands are pre- 
ciſely the ſame in all parts of the kingdom, which is 
| ſuch an abſurdity that I cannot attribute ſuch a-mis- 
conception to ſo many ſenfible noblemen and gentle- 
men. Letus then for a moment view 1t in the other, 
=_ a take to be its true light ; for which purpoſe 
ſuppoſe, what is a —— ſuppoſeable caſe, and 
readily we # wx. as ſuch by moſt 
ſenfible and judicious farmers. ; 

A. B. is inclined to be a candidate. He has a field, 

the ſoil of which is a ſtrong clay; he ploughs one 
half fix inches deep as uſual, and the other ten 
inches . He finds the under ſtratum nearly of 
the ſame ſtrength with the upper one, and ſeems to 
differ only in colour, but of ſuch a pernicious bitter 


„ that though he manures it richly he ſtill 


his crops on That part of the field will hardly 
repay him for his trouble. 

C. D. purſues a ſimilar method, and obtains plen- 
tiful crops. His under ftratum, though hardly to 
43 diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye from that _ 

eld 
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field belonging to A. B. proves to be ſweet and fa- 
vourable to vegetation. 

I now beg leave to aſk, what conclufion can poſſi- 
| bly be drawn from theſe two nts in order to 

aſcertain © the proper depth of ing in clay or 
| Arong land?” Beldes, clay differ in their na- 
ture ſo much from each +5 261 though ſeemingly 
alike, that nothing gen#fally certain can be inferred 
from ſuch 1 of — Shani og 
tain this, and no more, viz. the | 
n ſoil 2 
ments are 
What has been ſaid will at leaſt equally apply to 
the iments on the land intended to be laid down 
for paſture. I have known this experiment 
— — years ſince, and that part which was 
; plodgled below its ſtaple has not recovered its wonted 
verdure to this day; and I dare venture to believe, 
„ be repeated in that pa- 
riſh, whatever it may be in others. 
] would not have it e however that I aw 


injured - ploughi 
to truſt their ploug 
than their great- 
Tod Rl d bn the indecifvencs of the above 
mentioned experiments. 

I intend to give you my ſentiments on 9 compa- 
rative advantages and diſadvan and 
| ſhallow ploughing, for your next n the 
mean time, 


I am, &c. 
COLUMELLA. 
NT, i 
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P. S. If I ha miſunderſtood the Society's adver- 
tiſement, I be much oblig'd to any gentleman 
to point oft my miſtake. 


„ 
be more ſo. His 
ſerted in our next Bine after they tome to hand. | 


— © OF"2 — 
Ax ric XIII. 


General Rules for collecting, preſerving, and diſtilling 
Herbs, Roots, Flowers, Sc. which we think will be 
of general uſe ; more eſpecially as we intend to giue an 
Account of their medicinal Virtues. 


Rus for COLLECTING Herbs, c. 


LL bles ſhould be collected in a clear, 
dry day, as ſoon as the morning dew is gone 
off. from them. The aromatic plants ſhould be col- 
lected from warm, dry, ſandy ſoils; the fetid plants 
from ſoils that are moiſt and rich. 
2.—Hz83s are to be gathered when the leaves have 
come to'their full 3 before the flowers unfold, 
or at leaſt before begin to fall off. 
3.—FLowsss are to be plucked when moderately 
expanded or blown. 
4.—SzzDs ſhould be collected when they are grow- 
ing dry, before they begin to fall off poutaneoudly, 
5. Agar ok are in the perfection in the 
Annual roots are to be taken up before they 
| — out any ſtalk: Biennial ones, in the ſpring 
after the ſeeds were ſown. 
6.—Baxxs are moſt conveniently ſhaved, or taken 
off in the winter, as at this time they ſeparate moſt 
freely from the wood. 


Rules for PRES VO Herbs, &c. 


1,—Roors are to be waſhed clean from dirt, freed 
from decayed or rotten fibres, and hung up in a dry, 
No. I. E ſhady, 


to this gentleman, and wiſh to 


A will be thankiully received. and i - 
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ſhady, airy place, till oddity dri. The thicker 
roots require to be flit lengthways, or elſe cut tranſ- 
verſly into thin flices, and freed from the pith. 
Such roots as loſe their virtues by drying may be 
preſerved in dry ſand. LS 7 
2,—LEAvets are to be dried in fhe ſame manner as 
roots; for if dried in the fun they loſe — of their 
colour and quality. The leaves of plants, in gene- 
ral, except the more juicy ones, are reduced by dry- 
ing to about one fourth of their original weight. 
3.—FLowtss preſerve their colour and virtues in 
greateſt perfection when dried haſtily by a gentle 
heat. It is erroneous to ſuppoſe that the ſun's heat 
alone raiſes and impregnates the air with the odo- 
rous effluvia of vegetables. *Tis when the air is Au- 
mid, not when it is warmeſt, that odoriferous herbs 
and flowers diffuſe their fragrance : exſiccated in a 
warm, dry air, they in good meaſure retain the fla- 
vour which an humid one though cool would totally 
rob them of. 


ales for DisTitLiNG Simple Waters. 


1.—PLaNnTs and their parts ought to be freſh ga- 
thered, in order to obtain the moſt elegant waters. 

2,—Having _— them a little pour thereon thrice 
their quantity of ſpring water; though this quantity 
is to * diminiſhed A increaſed Gooding as the 
plants are more or leſs juicy than ordinary. If or 
kerbs are to be diſtilled, they will require a much 
larger quantity of water. In general, there ſhould be 
to much water, that after all intended to be diftilled 
has come over, there may be liquor enough left to 
prevent the matter from burning to the ſtill. 

3.— The heat ſhould be ſuffictent to make the water 
boil, and the liquor diſtil in an almoſt continued 
ſtream. If the heat is conſiderably greater, the liquor 
will be apt to boil over, and the herb to be thrown 


up 
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up into the head ; if weaker, the virtue of the plant 
will be imperft Aly elevated. 

4.— The diſtillation is to be continued as long as 
the water which comes over is perceived to have any 
ſmell or taſte of the plant, but no longer.. 

5.—If any drops of oil ſwim on the ſurface of the 
water, they are to be carefully taken off. 

6.—That the water may keep the better, about one 
twentieth part of its weight of proof ſpirit may be 
added to it, | 
Many have been of opinion, that diftilled waters 
may be more and more impregnated with the virtues 
of the ſubject, and their ſtrength increaſed to any 
aſſigned degree by cohobation; that is, by re-diſtilling 
them a number of times from freſh parcels of the 
plant. Experience however ſhews the contrary; a 
water ſkilfully drawn in the firſt diſtillation, proves 
on every repeated one, not ſtronger, but more diſa- 
8 Aqueous liquors are not capable of im- 
bibing above a certain quantity of the volatile oil of 
vegetables; and this they may be made to take up 
by one, as well as by any number of diſtillations: 
the oftener the progreſs is repeated, the ungrateful 
impreſſion which they generally receive from the fire, 
even at the firſt time, becomes greater and greater. 


[This ſubje3 to be continued in our next.] 


” SWF SS» '*® Wins a 


ARTICLE XIV. 


On a burning ſandy Soil, that became worſe by folding 
| Sheep upon it, being cured by Chalk. | 


Mr. SyLvan, 


Rent a farm in the Weſt, of which great part is a 
light burning ſand. Several farmers had been 
greatly diſappointed upon this eſtate before I took 

| * | it; 
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it; and indeed fer ſome time after I had worked 
upon it, and ſunk ſome money, (as we — i in hopes 
of having a return, my hopes were much damped 
by ſeeing ſuch ſlender crops. 

As the farm is found I endeavoured to keep · a 
large flock _—_ and CO , pon it, toy 
an e I e ut with 

7 = ſucceſs, . ſo much 
che faſter, that ĩt py kanal , ag Hence to the fire. 
But as the ſoil was deep enough, ( ough n not a very 
deep one,) and as I 1 dere that Providence gene- 
rally bleſſes the endeavours of induſtrious people 
who have families to maintain, I did not | deſpair of 
finding ſome remedy. My landlord, ſeeing hat I 
— 8 with his eſtate, was never back ward 

me. 

he fault of my land, as I have 80 remarked, 
* being tad hoty and the ſheep's dung, not- 
withſtanding the benefit the fields received from the 
treading of the ſheep, increaſed the fault. I then 
to think, that if I could procure ſome good 
marle, or chalk, it might poſſibly cool the land, and 
then it might bear the fold. Of the former I could 
find none, and the latter was rather too far off; but 
what could I do? I therefore ventured to fetch ſome 
chalk, though at firſt it ſeemed rather too expenſive, 
I had heard of the danger of over-chalking, and this, 
with the diftance, naturally enough inclined me to 
ſpread it thin at firſt; and it was well I put on but 
little, for I have fince found that the land does not 
require any thing near the quantity of chalk which 
fome land does, 

The confequence has fully anſwered my expecta- 
tions; the land is ſufficiently cool, and I can now fold 
upon it with fucceſs ; for I aſſure you that few of m 
neighbours have prettier crops upon their heavy land, 
It 1s poſſible ſome other farmers may not have at 


* in Practice, and others may not have attendec = 
x 
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® the iples of this 2 ſo that you are 
| ET IST x n as you pleaſe. 


I am, &c. 


[The benefit of chalk both on clay and ſandy ſoils 
is well known ; though we believe the circumſtance 
mentioned by our correſpondent has not been at- 
tended to ſo much as it eres. But having a let- 
ter to lay before our readers containing experiments 
on chalking land twice, in order to aſcertain its ſuc- 
ceſs, we ſhall reſerve our fentiments, as they will — 


appear with more propriety.) 


—_— 


ARTICLE XV, 


On dying Silk a very fine blue, green, purple, or lilack. 


E ſhall now preſent the Farmer's Daughters 
| with a fimple method of dying filk a fine ſky- 
©” blue:—Put two ounces of oil of vitriol into a bottle 

with a drachm of powdered indigo, ſtir or ſhake it 
well ſeveral times a day for ten days or a fortnight, 
when the liquor will be of a very deep blue colour; 
this will be ſufficient 4 own, and has often been 
ſold for two ſhillings e. 

If the ſilk be w its, the liquid will dye it of a 
lively blue; if the filk be yellow, it will change it to 
a fine green; and red, or pink, it will turn to a beau- 


tiful purple or lilac. 
The Method of ufig it for a Gown. 


Waſh the filk perfe&ly clean, and then pour fix or 
ſeven gallons of water into a tub, to which add the 
blue hquid and ftir it well, care not to let the 
liquid Baia your fingers. The being thoroughly 

wet 
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wet with clean water, that it may receive the dye 
equally in every part, is to be put into the tub and 
agitated till the colour is to your liking; after which 
take it out, rince, and iron it with a warm iron. If 
the water be hot, or only warm, the dye will pene- 
trate the filk more freely. 


N. B. A few drops in a baſon of warm water will 
be ſufficient for ribbons, 


——— — —„ — 


— 


AR TICLE XVI. 


On well manuring Land to prevent the Fly on Turnips, 
Mr. AcRICOLA SYLVAN, 


SIR, 


Am an old man, and I believe ſometimes a little 
talkative; for I muſt own that 1 love to tell 
ſtory in my own way. Providence has enabled me 
to provide for and ſettle my children, and to retire 
to a ſmall freehold of my own to ſpend the remain- 
der of my days without the encumbrance of much 
buſineſs. This being the caſe, I now and then amuſe 
myſelf with reading ; and as I ſeem to approve.of 
your plan, I ſhall buy the Farmer's Magazine, and 
occaſionally ſend you a hint or two (ſuch as I think 
will be uſeful;) for I can afſure you that I have had 
great experience in the farming way. You muſt not 
expect a fine ſtile from me; I am no great ſcholar, 
but I ſhall endeavour to write ſo as to be underſtood, 
which, by the bye, I take to be the principal end of 
writing.—[ Solidly obſerved, Farmer 51 
Few people took more delight in having a 
flock of ſheep, and this on my eſtate obliged me to 
raiſe a great many turnips. You know what ſad ha- 
vock the fly makes, and what numerous ſchemes have 


been 


— 


many needleſs 
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been recommended to prevent it, but all to little 
At firſt I ſuffered in common with my 
neighbours; but on confidering the matter with ſome 
attention, I found out a method that, generally ſpeak- 
ing, infured ſucceſs. I don't pretend to ſay I am 
infallible, and that it always ſucceeded , but I ob- 
ſerved in moſt years that ſome of the neighbouring 
farmers turnips were caten by the fly, while mine 
* i buſineſs always d ſtill 

M eral rule in buſineſs was, (and ſti 

is) 1 — to make myſelf maſter of the diſ- 
order I wanted to cure, that I might not try too 
experiments. : that the 
attack the turnips while very ,young, for 
2 the leaf Ga 2 — it is 
bitteriſh, and then the fly fo or refuſes it; fo 
that the quicker it grows the ſooner it is out of dan- 
ger. I — reſolved to manure a piece of land 
very well in order to force the turnips, (if I may be 
allowed ſuch an expreſſion) and this anſwered my 


expectations. 
ever afterwards took particular care to dung the 
und effectually that I intended for turnips, and if 
had not manure enough I folded my ſheep upon 
it; this occaſioned the turnips to grow away very 
faſt, e too ill- fla- 
y. 


voured for the 

I think that my method of ſowing turnip ſeed is 
one of the beſt, for if the ſeed be good it never fails 
to come up 1n the drieft time, My rule was every 
night (that is about fix o'clock) to ſow that part of 
the field which had been ploughed in the day : for 
while the earth is freſh, the ſeed ſoon begins to 


vegetate. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
W=—fhire. An OLD FARMER. 


[The 
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[The preceding letter comes with peculiar pro- 
your on — of the ſeaſon for ſowing turni 

ing at hand. We are no ſtrangers to the peculi- 
arly good effects of well manuring land for turnips 
in order to prevent the ravages of the fly, and wiſh 
it was more univerſally practiſed. In our next we 
ſhall (if poſſible) give a particular account of. vari- 
ous remedies that have been propoſed in different 
parts of the kingdom for this deſtructive inſe&. - 

We ſhall now obſerve once for all, that our corre- 
if come need _ be —_—_ m_ 8 
about their ſtile or language. i o ki 
as to furniſh us with the facts, we wil diſpenſe with 
the embelliſi ments, and ſhall take care to make a few 
alterations where neceſſary, ſo as to render their 
meaning intelligible, and at the ſame time preſerve 
as much of the original as poſſible, that their ſenti- 
ments may not be injured. }] | 


res 


— — 


AR TICLE XVII. 
QUERIES #0 be anſwered. 


Mr. SyLvan, 
PLEAT to inform me, what is the true ſtandard 
weight of a guinea? — | 
2dly.—How that uneaſy ſenſation in the teeth, 
called ſetting them on edge, is accounted for? 


I am, &c. 
JUVENIS. 


[We ſhall not anticipate the pleaſure which ſome 
of our readers will receive in giving their own an- 
ſwers to theſe queſtions. Such as favour us with an- 
ſwers, are deſired to ſend them by the 15th day of 
the month, at fartheſt.] 


ITY 


And 12a bers "nba her poverty, re- 
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WE could not think of any thi more proper, as an introductory piece, 
than the following poem, entitled The F 3 | qd s Labour,” 
A hen Duck ; who was at firſt (as every one knows) 

— 12 — on account 


The een LABOUR. 


1 — &« So dry the corn was carry d from 
the field, yield 
Which to ber patron's band the Muſe « $o eaſily 'rwill threſh, ſo ewill 


« Sy da works I well 
ane EY 
bring * Come, folp, an and try; let's ſee what 
r can do.“ 
as. pa 


d by theſe, ſhe dares herſelf pre- 


pare, 
To fing the toils of each revolving year; 
Thoſe endleſs toils, which always 


the 
The Cverors' hammers could not 


truer chime ; 
* Nor with 
Py” 8 the eur mw bw. fete cout 


Etna groan, 
He his reapers forth : around we When Vulcan forg'd the arms for 


porn hn many 


ſtand, mand. 


Tur ris' ſon. 


With deep attention, waiting his com- In briny ſtreams our fweat deſcends 
To each our taſk he readily divides, = apace, our face. 
And pointing, to our different tations from our locks, or down 

No eſſiom in our work we know 


As he direcks, to diſtant barns we go, The noiſy threſhal muſt ſor ever go. 
Here two for wheat, and there for Their maſter abſent, others ſafely play; 
barley two The ſleeping threſhal does itſclf betray, 
Bur ef ſhew what be expats 66 Nor yet, the tedious labour to beguile, - 
e mind: make paſſing minutes ſweetly * 
Theſe words, or like theſe, diſ- ——_—_— |: 
Vos. I. F Can 
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Can wh like ſhepherds, tell a merry 


z [der flail, [ 
The voice is loſt, drown'd by the loy- Tell: ys ts ri requires our 
But we may think—.\las ! what ple The grateful = preſently imparts 
ſing thing, — Life to our looks, and yu to our 
Hure, to the mind, can the dull fancy 


hearts, 
Our eye beholgs.no pleafing object tiere, We with the happy ſeaſon may be fair; 
No chearful ſound diverts. our Hit n- * 


ing ear | 
The ſhepherd well may tun his vojce en goal ces 
to fing, ing. 
Ti.fpir'd with all the beauties 2 0 With thoughts of happineſs ourfibves 
W 9 7 
racely's kapiseh com- 
No — yo PN and no fields — ay ſweet. 
'Tis all a » gloomy, melancholy ſcene, There's bitter mingled with the 


þ Fit only to provelec 2 When firſt the: lark fngs projogue to 
When footy peaſe we threſh, you ſcarce the day 
| can know — by his early lay 3 . 
Our native colour, as from work we go: This new employ with eager haſte to. 
The ſweat, the duſt, and ſuffocating prove, [our 
. ſmoke, This new employ, becomes fo 
Make us ſo much like Ethiopians look, Alas! that hugpan joys ſhould change 
We ſcare. our. wives, when ev'ning ſo Gon! [noon. 
brings us home; Our morning pleafure turas to pain at | 
And frighted infants think the bug- The birds ſalute vs as to work we go, 0 
bear cone. And with new life our boſoms ſeem 
Weck after week, we this dull taſk to glow. 
purſue, [a new; On our rn. 
Valels when winn'wing days produce ed mead 
A ne, indeed, but frequently a wotſel The .deſtin'd to uncloath the ſ 
Tie threſha] yields but to the maſter's Our left ſupports the » herſtone, ſcrip, 
curie. 4 and deer; 
| He courts the buſhels, counts how This for our banks, and theſd our- 
| much a day; [away: - ſelves to chear. 
Then ſwears we've idled half cur time And now. the fields, defign'd to try 


++ Why, look ye, rogues, d'ye tliink our might, 

that this will do ? At length appears, and meets our long- 
© Your neighbours threſh as much ing fight. 

again as you.” . The . 
Now in our hands we wiſh. our noify careful eyes, [lies ; 

tools, lass fees. To ſee which way the beſt advantage 


To drown the hated names of regues And, hero. like, „ each claims. the fore- 
But — theſe, we juſt like cht moſt place. 

. boys look doo: At firit our labour ſeems a ſportiverace: 
When angry maſters view the blotred Win rapid force our ſharpen d blades . 
They cry, © their ink was favtry, and we drive, 

their pen; Strain every nerve, and blow for blow 
We, © the corn threſhes bad, "twas we give 
cut tov green.“ nk vanquiſh, tho the victor 
But ſoon as Winter hides his hoary 
head, [fpread; No other Yory, but the gresteſt pains, 
a6 Nature's face is with new But bats, the ſcorching ſun is 
prig appears, refreſhing mounted high, 
| yrs, Ba And no kind barns with friendly ſhade 
New IRE the field with graſs, and are nigh ; 

| looming flow'rs. Our weary ſcyrbes entanele in thegraſs. 

4 Next her the rip'ning dunner preffes on, While itreams of ſweat run trickling 

by And dot begins bis lc::gett race to run. down apace. \ 


throng 
Ol prattling females 
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Gur ſportive 
And wiſh that ſtrength again, we vain- 
ly ſpent. 


| Thus, id a mom, a erer have I 
| foen green : 
With headlong ſcour the level 


Or moon: the ttt If ils ard tn fs 


As if no labour could his fie alley ; 


[fwcar : 


Nor can the bottle only anſwer all; 


Time flows : again we riſe from off the 
—— 
ſtrengrh 


to move, 
We often wehet, and oi ten view the fun ; 
As often with, his tedious race was run. 
At length he veils his purple face from 


— a 
Wertowly walk, and reſt at ev ry ſtile. 


Our good expetting wives, who think 


wo ftay, 
Gotto the door, ſoon eye us in the way, 
Then from the pot the duamplin's 
catch d in hafie, 


PIY 3 


But not ſo early quite, nor quite 


As, to our coft, we did the morning paſt. 


Another ſcene is open to our view : 
Our user comes, and at his heels a 


. _ ſand proog; 
d with rake 


Till Fuesse, Maiag with meridion 


3 


And out we ſet again, our work any; There 


Prepar'd, whilſt he is here, to make 
his hay [play 3 


So loud's their ſpeech, and fo confus'd 
their noiſe, _ [voice, 
= n= 
et, ſpite of t - y all go on; 
— — 222 


done. 
Mean-while the changing ſky begins 

to lour, {ſhow'r ; 
And hollow winds proclaim a ſudden 
The prattling crowd can ſcarce their 

garments gain, [rain ; 
Before deſcends the thick impetuous 
Their noiſy prattle all at once is done, 
And w why bets they ſoon for ſhel- 


ter run. 
Thus have I feen, on a bright ſum- 
mer s day, [rows play; 
On ſome-green brake a flock of ſpar- 
From 9 og 
75 f . 
And with continued chirping, the 
But, on a ſudden, if a ftorm appears, 
* chirping noiſe no longer 'dins 
| r Ears 3 3 2 
They fly for ſhelter to the thickeſt buſh 
fllent fit, and all at onco is — 
But better fate ſuccecds this rainy day, 
And little labour ſerves to nrake the hay. 
Faſt as tis cut, ſokindly ſhines the ſun, 


Turn'd once or twice, the pleaſing 


werk is done. | 


= 


Next day the cocks appear in equal 


rows, 8 
Which the glad maſter in ticks - 
» MD * 
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now z 
Reſt never does, but on the ſabbath 
And barely that our maſter wil 


Think what life we lead 
— 
are we fecure from 


We our labours o'er 
Hard fate! our labours ev'n in : 
don't ceaſe ; - fas theſe! 

Scarce Hxncur ns Cer felt ſuch toils 


For ne 


Soon Puortnvs* rays well, 

„ ie: 
Fids us for carrying all our force _ 
When ftrait confuſion o'er the fiel4 


| appears, men's ears ; 
He appar, and wo the work 1 And Goa — work. 
Ye caſt 

—D—_— — — 
And view the various n And rattling waggons thunder o'er the 
Then look again, with a more tender The whong, has qevey's, poo, and 
is , nz 

To think how ſoon it muſt in ruins we fon fm and leave a 
1 the att load moves 


And dog buzza's proclaim the 
„ ern pleaſing 


Invites us all to with him at night. 
A table plentifully ſpread we find, 
And jugs of humming ale to chear the 


— our work is never yg 
Continually rolls back the ſtone, 
New-growing labours ſtill loxcerd the 


— ; and if he 
N pitted neg 
Vo pay half your wages o'er the 

dy hand. 


Then rapes the Hubble with his gree- 


* —— 1 


A Candid REVIEW of NEW BOOKS. 


4 Treatfe on Cattle : 1 

2 and fun for uſe, horſes, afſes, 1 
— — and fine; with direction t for the 
— 2 in thetr ſeveral diſorders: to which is 
added, a diſſertation on therr contagious diſeaſes. Carefully 
Lr and interſperſed with re- 
marks. . Fellow of the Royal Society 0 2 
London, the Dublin Society, 
ET: at Paris and Rouen, of the 
of Berne, and of the Palatine Ac 


Lettres. London, Fokn/on, St. P 


lubjebt matter of this treatiſe being of ſuch i impor- 
_ tance to the farmer, we have taken this early opportu- 
nity of introducing it to our readers. Mr. Mills, in his pre- 
face, ſays, This work was firſt written ſeveral years ago, 
and delivered to the publiſher, in order to its being printed 
then as a continuation of my Syſtem of Huſbandry : but un- 

ily for — I 0 "dreadful fire conſumed his houſe 
in noſter- ether with all his ſtock in trade, 
and my comparatively in ificant manuſcript. A rough copy 
of it chancing, — to remain among my other papers, 
&c. at the requeſt of Mr. Jobnſon I ſat about recompoſing it, 
a ſpeedily as an infirm ſtate of health, and ſome unavoidable 
avocations which intervened, would permit. The Treatſe 
now offered to the public is the reſult of that ſecond labour; 
in the proſecution of which, the moſt. approved writers of 
different countries, and the p praical experience of fome 


judicious ATI in this ¶ country J have my principal 
guides,” 


An i reader will be apt to cenclude from this ac- 
count that Mr. Mills has written but little if any from his own 
experience. We cannot but think that a- compiler ought to 
have a confiderable degree of knowle with experi- 
ence, in the diſorders to which the ſeveral ſpecies of cattle enu- 
merated in the title page are liable; and likewiſe, an equally 
ſkill in their reſpective treatment and method of 

cpre; and 5 as it is principally intended for the * 
no 


. 7% 
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ok is never conſidered as a man of letters) the language 
ould be plain and expreſſive, and the recipes few and ſim- 
ple as he” How well Mr. Mills has acquitted himſelf 
in theſe reſpetts. is our byhuefs now to cbnſider. 

The Treatiſe is divided into eight books; one book bei 
ſolely appropriated io each of the ſeveral ſpecies, and an 
ditional one to their contagious diſeaſes. As we have ler 


well-written books of farriery, which are in almoſt every 


one's hand, a very particular account of the firſt gart will be 
deemed ſuperfluous ; we ſhall therefore only make ſuch re- 
marks a will enable our readers to form 8 proger climate of 
its merit. 

The firſt chapter rn to judge of 
horſes from their outward appearance, &c. . © But as buſ- 
bagdmen may not be acquainted wuh the various wgchnical 
term: which muſt neceſſarily occur in the courle of this ſub- 
5. and as a horſe cannot a * a 1 17 * 

ory to ſuch readers, wit reviouſly explai 
ſenſe of thoſe terma, deſining the 960. + Ah + his body, 
and noticing their perſełtions and defefts ; it po be proper 


here lanation of ſome of the leaſt 
to give an exp of the leaſt Ker 


known, though not leaſt important 10 be 

In deſcribing the ſeveral parts of a barſe, Mr. Milla fays, 

( 3) * The parotid which are ſituated between 
ear and the lockingot the under jaw, are called the owes.” 

* believe few farmers vill be moeh ROE VP 
amiton of the parts, when it is compared wi 
what we read in page wx; oy Oe 

abſtruttion of the parotid glands,” *©* Farriers" ſays Mr. M. 

ibid, © ſeem to bave delighted in calling diſorders by names 


which have no fort of affigity to euher the complaint it- 


ſelf, or the part affefted by it: ſuch as lampas aud barbs, 
and waves, of ue. In fo few wards we rately meet with ſo 
many contradiftions. 


ren 


through his deſcription of the ſeveral parts; but we cannot 
obſerving a free ufe of technical terms, ſuch as iaciſories, max- 
illary, humerus, metacarpus, tendo Achilles, tho" he proleſles to 
deſcribe the parts in a manner ; ſatts/afory to the huſbandman. 

Mr. Mills next proceeds to give an emertaining account of 

the ſeveral breeds of horſes, with the. diſtinguiſhing charac- 
| teriſtics of each, viz. the Arabian horſes, the Barbs, 4 

Tu kiſh, Spaniſh, Italian, Daniſh, German, Dutch, — 


French, and Engliſh horſes, as being + the kinds with, which 


we 


— 4 


we are beſt ; this is followed by another equally 
entertaining account of the horſesin the more diſtant countries, 
(borrowed Mr. Buffon) which we woatld. tranſ- 
— — — i nol bo — r {ſome fu- 
ture number; rn n Mr. Mills, * return to the 
hoſes of this 
„Wen julius Cafar invaded this ifand be found its in- 
habitants (y. 56) abundently provided with horſes fo well 
av to ſtrike the Romans with — and even 
terror.“ However well dcin or numerous ht = 
this can de no of - extraordinary fize, or 122 
Whitaker, in his Hiſloty of Manchefter, ſays, © the ancient 
Britiſh bby of horſes is now to be found in the Scotch gar- 
rons, the Welch pomes, and the foreſters.” 
In treating of diforders of the eyes, Mr. Mills obſerves, 
(p- . that © as mi — much towards the 
clearing the ſight in men, fo the uſe of them may be recom- 
here at leaſt as # thing that can do no hurt ; which is 
— not a little of a medicine.” This medicine, according 
to Mr. Mills, (though, by the bye, he does not tell the farmer 
how it is to be ) is at | as good as Dr. Laff's vinegar 
and chalk, and from the account given of their pretended vir- 
tues by the beſt writers, we think it no better. | See an in- 


+ rs os di orders in horſes eyes, p. 15 of this 


8 treats of the glanders. Mr. Mills begins 
with informing us poſtively, that this diſorder is both incura- 
ble, and e ous. Why then did he ſay any thing more 


about it ? He wilt cer, (p. 139) that © of late ſome hopes 


of ſurmounting this diſeaſe have been entertained” Here is 
another contradiftion ; but to be impartial, we will attend to 
the account which be has tran from the farriers to the 
King of France ;---we ſuppoſe he meant the French King. 
de la Foſſe was of opinion that the true ſeat of the glan- 
ders is in the ty membrane, and that the diſeaſe is al- 
together local; for on ſyringing into the noſtrils a corroſive 
liquor, he brought on the ſame 2 in an horſe that was 
y 2 There is certainty nothing very wonderful 
in this; ſuch a corroſive liquor would naturally inſlame and 
ulcerate the parts, and the diſcharge muſt be through the noſ- 
trils; but the ulcer or ulcers thus otcafioned can no more 
be contagious than the poll- evil or the fiſtula. It is well 
known that M. de la Foſſe had recourſe to the trepan (a cruet 


operation) 
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: 


[i 
* 
1 

f 

| 

| 
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operation); and after the experiment, which, it is: ſaid, face 
ceeded, 22 put to death. 

We next have a different * 2 and the — 
nounced to be in the Aumours. 


dertook ſeveral. and ſtill Cones to ew ade 
with various fucce s. 
es every 8 —_ 


— _— — "he Gander 
150) 
11 to cure it, N 4 
ternal medicine e Cup pots aorta 
tertain of /ur this diſeaſe. 
Mr. M 
of preventing this diſorder is too curious to TO 
filence. He auributes it to horſes drinking un 
and their being o n water when 
they drink ; and therefore recommends their never having 
quite cold water, and their noſtrils being wiped 2 
have done drinking; (p. 64.)---r:/um teneatis. 


In the ſeftion which treats of Cutaneous Diſeaſes, Mr. 


Nature affords us in the ſpring, 
and during the of ſummer, one of the moſt effica- 
cicus, as well as unive 91 in the j juice of ſuccu - 
lent plants then in vigorous vegetation ;” but in order to 
kill or force out the worms which the graſs may have 2 
dered in the horſe, he ſhould be made to take a pound of ſreſh 
butter, and ha f an ounce of mild ſublimate in powder 


Mills ſays, very beginning that 


mixed, p. 234-6. There being no ſuch mercurial prepara- 
tion ſold . the ſhops, ſhould — farmer's ſervant or he | 


thecary's apprentice miſtake mild for white ſublimate 
which name the corroſive ſublimate is frequently ſold in the 
country) the conſequence would be fatal indeed. Not much 
leſs reprehenſible is his MOST EFEECTUAL mercurial 
lication in cutaneous * viz. © a ſolution of corro- 
ve ſublimate in brandy, a pint of which will ſuſpend half an 
ounce of the ſublimate; this ſolution, which he ſays will 


ſeldom require to be weakened, he recommends to be 
applied in curing a f. of the wet 


eit, a diſeaſe in 


which the ahole body of the horſe is 


removed, others ſucceed.” 
We do 5 pic of 

pend half an ounce of the foblimate 

per menſtruum ; but admitting 


1 
* bei 
(for we — — 


the experiment) the — 4 2 acrid and corroſive 
| beyond conception. The beſt phyſical writers and chymiſts 
never 


's Own account of the probable cauſe and method 


water, 


ſubjett to 
gatherings and ſwellings. Fs 2 _ as they are aluaged or 


— 
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never direct more than one drackm of ſublimate to a 22 0 
water, and then to be farther diluted and /parzngly uſed. 
[Vide Quincy, James, Lewis, &c.] Mr. Mills has precluded 
himſelf from replying to this, by obſerving, (p. sog) that 
* the ou conſtruttion of the body being ſimilar in other 
ammals as in man, the ſame reaſoning and treatment will 
nearly anſwer in both.” And yet, in p. 239, he recommends 
the Antimonial Ethiops as the beſt preparation for an altera- 
tive, becauſe the other preparations of mercury are too acrid 
to be given for the purpoſe. Is calome! tov acrid to be given 
as an alteratzve? But it is time to proceed to the other parts 
of the treatiſe. 

The ſection Of Shoerng is ſhort indeed, and beneath all 
contempt. It is ſufficient,” ſays Mr. Mills, p. 2653. that 
the ſhoe be wide enough to defend the horny part, or rim of 
the hoof, beyond which it ſhould not project If he had 
conſulted Reeves's Art of Farriery, (which is never once men- 
tioned, though he ſeems to have purloined ſo much from it) 
he might have learned, that the hoof is almoſt a quarter of 
an inch thick. Who beſides Mr. Mills thinks a quarter of an 
incl a ſufficient breadth for the web of a ſhoe in flinty or 
ſtony roads? We have known this method attempted, and 
the conſequence (as might be expected] was a ſeparation of 
* the. whole hoof from the foot.” We ſhall now paſs on to 
Book 4th, which treats of Horned Catile; and as there is 
no valuable treatiſe that we recolle& on the diſorders of neat 
cattle, we ſhall gladly attend'to what he ſays on this very in- 
tereſting ſubject. 

Mr. Milla begins the fourth book thus: The Ox is the 
moſt valuable of horned cattle: he coſts but little to keep ſ we 
do not very well know what he calls little, and therefore we 
ſhall go on] and yields a conſiderable profit ; is very 
for draught, and for the plough ; ſubjett to few diſeaſes, and 
thoſe ealily cured.” ---W hat, is the Scour a diſorder EASILY 
cured ? A ſcouring ox or cow may be juſt as eaſily. cured as a 
rotten ſheep, or a glandered horſe ; but fo it is when a perſon 
atte to compile a treatiſe on ſubjects with which he is 
ſo little acquainted. | 3 Did 
Of fatting catile, p. og, Mr. Mills ſays, © The age at 
which oxen are generally fattened is their tenth year.” Who 
eats ox beef TEN years old? JOE | | 


Mr. Mills obſerves, p. $06, that when oxen or heifers are 


fed for the butcher with /ucerne, the fat will ſpread itſelf thro' * 
the lean like veins in marble.”---Indeed! Did Mr. Mills ever 
Vo... I. 8 ſee 
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fee any fat ox beef that was not thus imerlarded? he ought 
to have known that this is a diſtinguiſhing cbarafteriſtic of 
ox beef. 4» | 

In p. 307, 308, Mr. Mills gives us the /rue reaſon why 
the ox never injures the paſture in which he lives. As he 
crops only the extremity of the long herbage, he does not 
affe&t the root, and retards its growth but VERY LITTLE ; 
whereas the ſheep and the goat, by biting the herbage v 
cloſe, both deſtroy the ſtem and injure the crown of the root. 
----Fie on out Engliſh farmers for keeping ſo many ſheep to 
deſtroy their 1 lands l To this may be added what is 
ſaid in p. 26: be aftermath, or [leſt his readers ſhould. 
not know whit that is] ſecond growth aſter mowing, is not 
good for horſes either or dry.” So ſays the writer of 
a © Syllem of PRACTICAL Huſbandry !” ?! 

We are now at p. 971, where: we are told that *. cows 
when pregnant ſhould be put into the richeſt paſtures, and for 
fix weeks or two months before they calve, they ſhould be fed 
more plentifully than uſual.” ----Mr. Mills could hardly have 
preſcribed a more certain method of deſtroying both the cow 
and her calf, abortion aſide. Were cows to be * fed fo plen- 
tifully” for two months, or even fix weeks, before they 
calve, their udders would be diſtended to ſo great a degree, 
as would bring on fuch a violent fever, the yellows, &c. 
that no human ſkill could ever fubdue. It is often diflt- 
cult to prevent theſe ſymptoms when a cow is turned ot te 
graſs before ſhe calves; and this Mr. Mills might have learned 
if, inſtead of ſearching into books of noturaldifiey, he bad 
conſulted a common dairy-man. . 

What Mr. Mills ſays about fattening a calf ſpeedihy, and 
at the ſame time rendering-his fleſb fine and debcate, we dare 
believe will be emirely new to the generality of the dairymen 
in this kingdom. He the calf } ſhould have every day about 
half a dozen raw eggs, and crumb of bread boiled in milk. 
This, in four or five weeks time, will render his fleſh excel- 
lent. Calves intended for the butcher ſhould therefore not 
| ſuck above thirty or ty days.” ----Forty milch cows may be 

conſidered as a middle dairy : now ſuppoſe that twenty 
of the calves are defined to the u, and that each calf is 
daily allowed gies ting vs, then the whole num- 
ber of eggs 1. — will amount to THREE THOUSAND 
SIX HUN - If we were thus to calculate for a dairy of 
four-ſcore or an hundred. cows, the number of eggs would 


amount to-----but we will leave the farmer's „ 
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the — and Jikewiſe to calculate how many fowls 
his fiffer muſt keep to furniſh annually fo thouſand 
eggs. But we have not done with theſe curioſities; t 
come fo faſt as to tread upon one another's heels. Some 
fly, cunning of a dairy-maid ſeems to have taken 
va of the old gentlemar's ignorance and credulity : 
hear what he about the runnet. | Ty 
The clods {clots of curdled milk, which are found in the 
third and fourth Romach of a fucking calf, are, after being 
dried in the air, the rennet ſ runnet] made uſe of for curdling 
milk. The longer it is kept the better it is; and a very little 
of it is ſufficient to turn a larger quantity of milk, as is well 
known to all who keep dairies. p. 314, 313. 
A little below, Mr. Mills di the dairy-maid © to take 
at care that the milk do not remain in any leaden veſſel 
till it contracts the leaſt degree of acidity ; for it it does, it 
ſoon diſſolves of the lead, a very little of which will 
occaſion the moſt dangerous diſorders in the ſlomach and 
bowels. How is this to be reconciled with p. 165, where we 
are informed that ſulphur and lead operate with ſuch cer- 


tainty in an aſthma, as not to leave room to wiſh for any thing 


better. 
Page 316 preſents us with Chap. 5 ---of the Diſeaſes o 
Horned Cattle, The whole is cartel in breath 74290 27 


rather looſe print, from which our readers will eaſily ju. ige of 
the accuracy with which he has tre «ted this important ſubjeR. 
He tells us that © the treatment before directed in the ſeveral 
diſeaſes of horſes is, in general, in ſimilar caſes, ſo applicable 
to the whole ſpecies of animals, commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of horned cattle, that little remains to be added 
here.” ain, ** the cure of internal diſeaſes in cattle is fo 
nearly the fame as for horſes, and the doſes of their medicines 
ſo much alike, that a repetition of them here ſeems needleſs.” 
How far the public may be ſatisfied with ſuch an impertett 
accoun:, is not our buſineſs to determine, but we muſt con- 
ſeſs that we h for better things. We cannot however 
very well reſiſt the temptation to inſert the following new and 
curious remarks. f | 
Neither {wine nor hens ſhould come near their cribs 
ſhow ?..-no kheng---why Mr. Mills was ſaying but now that the 
farmer w want we cannot tell how many thouſand eggs] 
for,“ he adds, when an ox has a ans (os dung with 
his food he is preſently tormented with violent pains in his 
belly; and when he ſwells with it be dies.“ - If he /wel/s with 
eating hens dung be will, as 3 ſay, die after it. 

2 66 


But 


— ̃ ᷣ — — — 
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« But if an ox ſwallows du is preſently ſeized 
with ſo contagious a diſeaſe that it ily affetts A whole 
her1.---When therefore there is the leaſt ſuſpicion of this 
diſtemper, the cattle muſt be removed and ſeparated to pal- 
tures where none ſuch have been fed, that ſo they may not 
hurt one another; for by feeding they inſeQ the graſs, and the 
water by drinking of it. An ox though otherwile in perſect 
health, may periſh by the ſmell and breath of the diſeaſed 
blowing upon him.” We never before knew the cauſe of the 
diſtemper among the horned cattle. Mr. Mills has at once 
confuted all that Camper, Monchy, Layard, Doffie, &c. have 
written, and proved all their opinions to be erroneous and 
groundleſs. Nothing more therefore is now 8 an 
act to prevent thoſe propagators of the diſtemper, COw- 
leaches, from giving any more of their drenches compoſed of 
hogs dung and milk. 

Our readers will hardly expect us to take any farther notice 
of a work which abounds with ſo many miſtakes, abſurdities, 
and contradictions.“ The few that we have ſeletted will juſ- 
tify this cenſure. It is with regret that we ſpeak fo freely of 
a. work that is written by an Honorary Member of ſo many il- 
luſtrious ſocieties ; but our duty to the public, as Revewers, 
cannot be diſcharged without giving an impartial account; and 
in this reſpett, tithes and diſſinctions of every ſort and degree 
_ muſt fink in the AUTHOR; and as we are not even perſo- 
nally acquainted with Mr. Mills, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
we are either influenced by envy, or prompted by revenge. 


In page 408-9, Milfoil is faid to be an excellent food for ſheep, 
and highly pleaſing to them. —But in p. 436 it is ranked with thoſe 
E which oceafon contagious diſeaſes, and therefore ought not to 

ſuffered to grow in meadows.—Having mentioned contagious diſ- 
eaſes, we are reminded of thoſe excellent and well-written ** Obſerva- 
tions on the Murrajn, &c.” by the ingenious Dr. Doſſie, which, as far 
as the" relate to neat cattle, we think much ſuperior to thoſe abridged 
from M. Barberet, by Mr. Mills, and heartily with they were in the 
hands of every farmer in Europe. 


1— 


— — — 


A Treatiſe on Foreſt Trees; containing not only the beſt method; 
of ther culture hitherto practiſed. 355 a variety of new and 
ufeful diſcoveries, the reſult of many repeated experiments; 
as ao ain directions for remaving moſt of the valuable 

kinds of foreſt trees, to the height of thirty feet and upwards, 

with certain ſucceſs; and, on the ſame principles, (with as 
: | certain 


„ 
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certain ſucceſs ) for tuanſplantin es of ſundry lind s, which 
__ - _ cattle: to with or 2 — for 
| /pofition, planting, and culture of hedges, by obſer: 
4 5 2 hand/omer and finer ——— 2 ve wits, 
than they nom uſually are in ten. By William Boutcher, 
nur ſer yman, at Comely-Garden, Edinburgh.----Murruy, Lon- 
don; 410. price 15s. boards. » © 


"IF a” 8 4 J 4 1 a 
(YS very ſenſible neighbours on the other ſide the Tweed 
have of late nobly exerted themſelves in improving the 
face of their country. The traveller is not ſo much diſguſted 
with that “ ſullen power of uſeleſs vegetation.” The lands 
formerly * bare of graſs and very fertile of thiſtles,” now pro- 
duce flowery paſtures and waving harveſts; their wretched, 
miſerable huts are. changed into comfortable houſes; and 
the once dreary, treeleſs deſarts, are now . waving their 
leaves. Much more however remains yet to be done; for 
in many parts, as Mr Pennant obſerves, theſe recent im- 
vements look like the works of a new colony in a wretched, 

impoveriſhed country. „„ | 
art of planting, till of late, was in general but indif- 
ferently underſtood in our ſiſter country; and we learn from 
Mr. Boutcher, that many of the nurſerymen practiſed fo 
much fraud, that the laudable attempts of the nobility, &c. to 
improve their eſtates by planting them with foreſt trees, have 
not been attended with the wiſhed-for ſucceſs. It is not 
therefore at all to be wondered. at, that an uſeful Practical 
Treatiſe on this ſubje& ſhould be honoured with ſuch a re- 
ſ le liſt of ſubſcribers. 'We have indeed ever conſidered 

e Scots as a le of a generous, liberal diſpofition, and 
therefore we could not but attribute thoſe invidious reflec- 
tions ſo often, and ſo unfeelingly, caſt on both them and their 
country, to the rancour and reſentment of a diſappointed 

oy But notwithſtanding this ſeeming predileftion, we 
That not heſitate freely to declare our diſapprobation of the 
work before us, if in the courſe of our review we ſhall find it 
to be repre henſible. 

The preface being a pretty long one, we ſhall review it 
with ſome attention: In the books hitherto publiſhed on 
the cultivation ef Foreſt Trees, (ſays Mr. B. page ii.) the rules 
have been very [we wiſh he had ſaid rather} ſhort and con- 
fined : their authors ſeem generally to have adopted the opi- 
nion, which yet unhappily prevails amongſt the greateſt num- 
ber of unexperienced planters, that when they have put a 


young 


verſally received opinion, that trees 
wards trax/dianted 
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tree in the ground,” have done their duty, and 
* labours are at gw rg ryan x like 
unnatural parents, who neglett to lead and foſter their infant 
off pring ; ſince trees, 45 well as animals, muſt have food and 
diſcipline to rear them to ft ity, and order. 
2 8 1 we think we have ſaid 
ite] than ſowing the planting the cutti or layi 
. ihe bran hos in their pro ſeaton, there — 2008 
tain time, and from thence 2 to the nupſery, 


where they are to continue two, three, or four years; from the 


nurſery, to be removed to the places where are meant to 
remain for good; and thus the bufineſs'is at an end.”---Thefe 
obſervations are in general ſtrikingly juſt ; we frequently ob- 
ſerve young trees not planted,” but rather dzbbled into the 
ground, there to remain for timber, io which however thou- 
ſands of them never arrive. To juſtify our remark on Mr. 
B.'s too general cenſure of the baoks on the cultivation of 


foreſt trees, we ſhall give the following quotations from Cook 
and 


- Cook, who was agardener, and cotemporary 
with Evelyn, ſays, p. 49. thin is a great deal of reaſon 
to be given that the oſtener you remove a tree, the likelier it 
1s to grow when it is recovered again.” .--In the next page 
he offers four reaſons in fupport of this opinion. _- 
Mr. y. p. 7, fays, * that the ing of 
trees 1n cauſes them to be much better rooted, and 
more likely to grow, than thofe that have been very ſeldom 
or ever [never removed, ſince their firſt tranſplanting from 
the ſeed bed; adding, 4 we ſhould therefore be careful how 
we buy trees from nurſeries, where they have grown, with- 
out being tranſplanted every third or fourth year at longeſt.” 
Again, ſpeaking of a plantation, you muſt -alſo with all 
care and diligence diſplace all the lateral buds in the ſpring.” 
5 15. [We thll have occafion to ſay more on this fubjeft 
ereaſter. | 1 
Mr. . pretty ſevere on the nurſerymen, though he pays 


a deſerved compliment to the nurſerymen in the South of 


England. What follews being contrary to the © almoſt uni- 
to be raiſed in the 
we no 
it before our — . | apology 
I muſt” (ſays Mr. B. p. xvi.) acknowledge this dotrine 
Has a 1 appearance at firſt view; I adbered to it 
in early life, and it u fo ſeemingly conſiſtent — 
; at 


nurſery on a 
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that I am not ſurprized ii has been generally adopted by young 
lanters; at the ſame time, I — n who 


e had much prattice. and long experience, not 'expoling 


the errors of i,” 
In the f 


ollowing ſheets I have given ſome examples, 
from frequently repeated — + the ill effefts I have 
felt by planting young and tender ſeedlings in the pooreſt 
foils, and the er ſucceſs attending thoſe that are well- 
grown, on the fame, or in ſimilar ſituations. The conſequences 
of raiſing plants on poor hungry land, are no leſs fatal than 
lanting the ſeedlings in ſuch. and ſhould as much as poſſible 
be avoided I have mentioned in the cukure of many trees, 
the neceſſity of promoti —_ —_— at in 
order to the ir becoming Rtately and handfome ; nor can this 
be eſſected by any other means than being early nurſed in a 
generous foil, for whatever tuture | ſe they are meant, or 
to whatever ſituations they are deſtined: and that if 
are but barely ſu from infancy on j 
they will never afterwards become ftrong, removed 
to that which is rich and feeding. The cauſes for this, when 
the ſubjett is ſearched to the bottom, are demonſtrably plain: 
from their harſh and unfriendly food they contrat } 7 x7 
which, if not immediate mortal, are certainly incurable; 
they, neceſſarily have bad roots, they are [become | hide-bound, 
| their banches weak and crooked; in ſhort, though they 
may * in the ſtate of buſhes, they will never ar. 
five to iſſe magnitude of bat may properly be called trees.” 
Old Cook ſtarted this notion; © let me be bold to tell you, 
(fays he) that br afti-tree raiſed in a nuryery, and ordered as 
is Hereaſtet ſhewed, is worth vi E taken out of a wood P. g. 
The planting of trees defigned for timber is too fr 
| by common labourers. The pfants being tarſed in 
a rich warm ſoil in a nurſery, are often removed to a much 
colder, and, in a comparative ſenſe, more barren one; and 
Ledi be f more Ir ap to the cold, bleak 2 It can 
lar ſuppoſed that the trees can greatly ſh under 
fuch 2 On the other hand, hen 
the plants ate taten from an uncultivated ſpor where they na- 
turally grew, and tranſplanted into a and richer foil, 
they will thrive amazingly ; and this we take to be the pro- 
.bable ſourte bf the above mentioned opinion, which Mr. B. 
| has combated with ſucceſs ; for there can be no doubt but that 
a plant which is raiſed {oil, and tranſplamed 
into #fto(her equally good; wilt grow ſaſter, finer, and ſtronger, 
chan by either of the other methods. 5 
a * 
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Mr. B. very juſtly recommends ſoil for raiſing trees that is 
naturaily good, before that which has lately been forced and 
pampered with dung ; the latter being more baneful to them 
than even the pooreſt foils. If the land be well dunged, and 
the plants ſoon aſter removed into it, the roots will bliſter ; 
theſe bliſters contain vermin which, by preying on the roots, 


_ contaminate the juices of the tree; and though, from its ha- 


ving been nouriſhed in ſuch kind of hot-bed, it may be very 
luxuriant for a time, yet the tree will afterwards become u Ye 
hide. bound, and ſcabby, and in ſhort grow annually weaker 
till it periſhes. 

It is a frequent obſervation made by men advanced in 
years, that from the ſmall ſize of trees uſually planted, they 
cannot hope to ſee them in any great degree of perſection du- 
ring their lives; but * by following the rules here laid down, 
(fays Mr. B. p. xxi.) this — ment . be entirely re- 
moved. -Our readers will, glad to ſee the 
rules laid down by the — and — Mr. B.; but 


as this article is extended to its due length, we muſt reſerve 
them for our next number. 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(VE e Comeſpondents will fe that this firſt number can be conſi- 
C —ð⁸ 2 yet if we be 

allowed to form our judgment from the nature of theſe few. i 
which we have ſelected from a multitude of others, we think they will have 
no reaſon to ſup ſe that the Fanmzn's MAGazinz was ever intended to be 
filled with the remarks of former writers, 

Perhaps there never before was ſo much and uſeful matter 
on ſack eaſy terms. We are perſuaded A1 the articles 
DE and if but owe fgle wkut hind js nem, ie 
will amply repay ſuch a trifling expence'as'Si1xyzxcr a Meath, 

rn ſhall be inſerted. . Hie 
Remarks on Pruning Trees intended for T. are, in our opinion, ſuperior 


to every tHirig we have ſeen : the plate to Noftrate theſe remarks malt be en- 
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4 DISSERTATION en the Pn 5 and FED State py 
AGRICULTURE, with * Account of * 


beſt Engliſh Writers on the ſubjeB. [ Continued,] 


Tz ancient Chaldeans carried this valuable art 
to à conſiderable degree of perfection; he 
cultivated their lands with great rent albdey, and received 
in return very. plentiful crops. Their ſucceſſors, to 
fupply the want of rain, haye taken immenſe 
and trouble to water their lands : The engines and 
wheels' which they uſe for that Purpoſe, are ſo nu- 
merous on the banks of the Euphrates, as ſometimes 
to hurt the navigation of the river. He 
compared che country to Egypt, oh accbunt of its 
; the common return of their tillage 


upwards of two hundred fold. 


f 
according to his account, 


When the ſun melted the ſnow on the mountains 


of ivory 6 the Euphrates overflowed its .banks, 


the — of Babylon and the country rgund 
— Pong 22 the ſituation being low and flat, 
it betame nw and produced a great many willows :. 
hence in ſcripture it is ſtiled © the valle of willow. 
Toprevent theſe inundations, Nebuch 9 made 
two artificial canals to divert the one doings into 
the river Tigris, before they feaclied'Bab 135 Ie, 
are of opinion, that a fimilar N = executed 
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— we cannot well 
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ries 


walls of the city z which, according to Herodotus, 


(who was himſelf at Babylon) were three hundred and 


Y + The oe wy from terrgce'to ter- 
mot fi feet wide. The he whole pile was ſuſ- 
_ by vaſt arches built upon other arches, and 
8 by a wall, ſurrounding it on every fide, 
— + rangody det thick. The floors were laid thus : 
on the 2p of the. ee es. were ſiſt laid Jarge ſtones 


ſtrteen feet theſ, 
a layer of Fanden wt ae * 0 . yer —— 


r 7 of bricks, cloſely r 
laiſter; and upon theſe were laid "thick ſheets of 
= that were covered with mould fußt en deep 
Fee the þ trees, 
fe gardens were planted with an i e quan- 
77 trees, bs, p cr) flowers, ſo as to 
n «a wi eſs of ſweets ;*" and 
bg 6 at Ace Was an aqueduct, ar eagine. to 


"Amyitis, 5 wife of Wie, havit g been 


untains and ypocy of that country Ae 
Wh rats Ar Babylon; 9 her huſ- 
to gratify erected this & monktrays work 

of vanity,” as Dr. Prideaux calls it. 


The Celtes exceed all other nations it 


entiquity, being deſcended from Gomer, 

Gl. het, the eldeſt fon of Noah. They are 

MIT o have beenabgyeminding agriculture; and 
they 2 tit Sime, they left the care and 
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changi into W, Which is 
ne — — n 
markable, that their 1 was Ane the very 
ſame that is ſtill preſerved the Welſh. 
The Scythians, afterwards called Goths, (except 
one or two of their petty kingdoms) paid but little at- 
tention: to agriculture; their hreateſt m wealth conſiſted 
in their numerous flocks, living upon their milk, and 
cloa theihſclves with their ſkins. Tho' they 
poſſeſſed a large extenſive country, yet they rather 
choſe to roam where they could find the beſt paſture, 
and contented themſelves with the taneous fruits 
of the earth. They uſed uncovered waggons inſtead 
of houſes, the refinements of civil life being but 
little known among them. They had the art of pre- 
paring pills, one of which would upon occaſion yield 
ſufficient nouriſhment for ſeveral days. Fliny ſays 
they had likewiſe a ſimilar compoſition for their horſes, 
whieh would ſerve them ten or twelve days; but the 
truth of this may juſtly be queſtioned. 
When the | Nontides firſt became known 
do the Greeks, they neither ſowed nor reaped ; they 
derived their ſubſiſtence from the fruits which the 
earth natu oduced, from the chace, and the 
milk arid fleffr of their flocks and herds. The Gauls 
were the firſt branch of the Celtæ who applied them- 
ſelves to agriculture ; and that earlieſt of all arts had 
ſcarce | the Rhine when Ceſar diſplayed in 
the-Roman eagle. 

The art of extracting an inebriating liquor from 
corn, was known among all the branches of the Celtæ, 
before the Greeks and Romans extended their infor- 
mation to the regions of the weſt. When the Romans 
extended their arms to this fide of the Alps, the uſe 
of wine was introduced among the Celtic nations. 

The Celtæ were better cloathed than ſome learned 
men have fuf from the tefttmany: of the anti. 


Rt... 


ents : Their peculiar cuſtom' of throwmg away their 
looſe garments in action, gave riſe tb the — 
ome 


. 

9 
. 
. 
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ſome of them went always naked. Printed linens 
ſeem to be of Celtic invention. The Spaniſh ladies, 
in Strabo's time, wore linen robes tained with the 
figures of various flowers. 

The Celtæ were not only 3 dut 
they were alſo cleanly in their perſons. The charac- 
ter of dirtineſs, which we annex to the barbarians of 
ancient Europe, came from the Eaft with thoſe wild 
nations who overturned the empire of the Weſt. The 
Sarmatæ, who were the anceſtors of — hag 
of the preſent inhabitants of Europe, were 
2 proverb. The Celtic nations were particularly — 
of cleanlineſs; they bathed regularly every day in 
the months of winter, as well as in the heat of ſum- 
mer; and they carried their love of neatneſs ſo far, 
that, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, in all the 
provinces of ancient Gaul, not one man or woman, 
even the 
mended > 6+" The ſame writer gives a ſtriking 
contraſt to the Celtic neatneſs, in the Saſtinels of the 
Sarmatz, whoſe dirty ragged poſterity croud, at this 
day, the moſt opulent cities in Europe. The clean- 
lineſs of modern nations proceeds from luxury, we 
is not general; it was the reſult of nature among 
Celtz, and was univerſal. Beggary and rags ſly 
Mr. Macpherſon) are of the improvements 
vanced ſociety. 

The park in general were ſuch enthuſiaſts on. the 
article of public freedom, that they affirmed it was 
the a. of animals as well as of men. 
This love of li L one of the reaſons they gave 
for their averſion to induſtry and the accumulation of 

property  * for he that wiſhes to be free, ( ſaid the Scy- 
thians, ) ought to have nothing that he Re to loſe. 

The Phcenicians, ſo well known in the facted. wri- 
tings by the-name of Philiftians, were alſo famous for 
their fill} in agriculture; but being at length too 
much confined in their native country by their victo- 
rious + neighbours the children of Iſrael; hep (perad 


themſelves 


pooreſt, was to be ſeen with patched or 


\ 
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themſelves through many of the iſlands in the Medi- 

where they carried their in 
huſbandry. | The Philiſtines being deſcended From: 
the Epyptians, were not y the natives of 
Canaan, The Canaanites who ſettled on the ſea coaſt, 
were called Phœnicians by the Greeks. They greatly 
im themſelves in navigation, commerce, and 
the uſefubarts; they afterwards roſe to 
under the'a 
cient hiſtory is involved in much obſcurity. 

The followed the taſte of their 
anceſtors - the heenicians, and applied themſelves 
aſſiduouſſy to the ſtudy and practice of agriculture 
and commerce. Byzarium, one of the provinces, 
was inhabited by the Liby-Phœnicians; its capital 
was Adrumetum, and was of ſo great fertility that 
the earth male a return of an hundred fold, though 
at preſent it is but a barren and uncuhivated track, 
partly dry and ſandy, and partly moraſſes. 

Wich reſpect to trade and navigation, no nation 
was ever more famous, or enjoyed it in a larger ex- 
tent than the Carthaginians. By the natural fer- 
tility of che ſoih the ſkill- of its artificers,” and its 


happy fituation; it became the center of traffick of 
the moſt remote nations. Being perfectly acquainted 


with all the ports in the Mediterranc-n, they puſhed 
their diſcoveries weſtward, farther, in all probability, 
than any other nation. By an unremitting attention to 


22 were enabled to ſupply ochet countries 
nce withcorn, and fruits of all kinds; 
— ſorts of provifions and high ſauces, wax, honey, 
oil, &c. all — e of their own territories. 
Mago, one of their moſt celebrated generals, hav- 
ing much their dominions, ànd extended 
their commerce, by which means their riches greatly 
2 as much glory to his country by 
his as by his ailitury 
wrote no leſs than twenty-eight books on huſbandry, 
which Columella tells us, were tranſlated into Latin 


by 


great fame 


lation of Plæniciant; but their an- . 


atchievements; he 
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by an expreſs. deſire of the, Roman ſenate, though 
Cato hath, before written copiouſſy on that ſubject. 
Servius adde, that Virgibuſed theſe books model 
hen he wrote his Georgicks. - 
Hannibal would never let his traops-ha idle, bud 
lied Africa with olives of their own planting. = 
Carthage was N its artificers, that any 
ar invention or piece of workmanſhip 
| foams to have — 2 by the Namens, their 
moſt inveterate-enemies;. - | |. ;{ Ei 20! 
FThe Carthaginians bad's laudable cuſtorgin end- 
ing colonies from timo to time into differen 
— 3 only — — 
| ervation & pu tranqui y DF: drawing 
IA che idle and indigent, zer alſo dane 
means of aggrandizingithe ſtate. 


nds 


It is remarkable, that they aled dogs wehe Fer fook 


aer os . who be diſguſted required 
ore 1 abr 
them toabſtais from it, 2 
1 —iĩ5—— by Soi pi and their 
ſhipping in a manner deſttayed; yet nor ſooner was 
the peace withfthe — — 
began to-Aouriſh, which-is-a-ſftron — 0 AS 7 I 
7 able attention which they paid to commerte. One 
of articles. of the — the Roman 
Penang. thr; and ſoonafter, ſup- 
ly. own: With a ' million of buldes of wht ard 
at quantity of barley; ava free gift. Though 
bend rg by: moſt ruinoueſ war, ſtrippeit o their 
inions; and deprived - of: their: ſhips; and ſerm. 
ingly reduced — extrameſt niiſery;they! yet found 
m6ans-in;ten-of. dozen years time, agaimto become 
ealthy- and powerful; ſuch was the: increittble in- 
Jaary and ſur prizing genius of this people for trada. 
* ike ofthe plunder ge 
re. cars EXC e 
Gers, excerded-all belief; | 
| _ de — our wry 145% J. | 
4 CLE 


 abguti 500! years: 


> Bk: 
* 7 


Ac 


Sometimes a ſheep 


2 
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| ARTICII II. 
On the Rickets or Goggles in Sheep. 


n has of late 
, I have ſent you a few 
, not doubting but that 
ning, if not beneficial to 


gre may provoke 


of this formidable diftemper ——— 
curacy in a letter to Dr. Hunter, printed at the 

end of his © Real improvements in p. mn 
When a ſheep is fit 

than uſual, as headed; 


ling 
[hence the name goggles, ar nickats] and to- 
—— Hes donn and eats but little. 
— ay re 


— gies brmar'y in ia for no 


2 ror even « pallative ore, has yet ber dt 


on D 
— 4.7 The little blood that is 
2 — is ſerous, or, to uſe; the 
of the ſhepherbs, is turned into water. 
From the head of the ſheep affected ſo 
ed that the feat of the diſ 


all its fury. 


2 a century ago ſome over- curious perſon made choice 
of the very beſt rams 2 could poflibly 
procure; and that he was of opinion there was no 
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rickets. But this maggot, or worm, 1s very _ 
mon in the head of ſound ſheep in the ſpring, as 
well known to the butchers, and cannot - wee. Tay be 
the cauſe of the diſorder. 

It generally, but not always, attacks the younger 
' ſheep, more particularly the mo tooths; and has been 
thought to have originated in or near the county of 
Lincoln. It is not infectious, but then it is here- 
ditary, and, like other hereditary diſtempers, may 
be latent for one generation, and then revive with 


Hitherto nothing but conjecture has been offered 
with reſpe& to the ſource of this ſeemingly unac- 
coun diſorder. -I ſhall therefore hope to be in- 
dulged in my turn with offering what may with many 
likewiſe paſs for conjeQure ; but I am exceedingly 
— in - | as ntiments corroborated: by ſe- 


ſenſi ers, and ſheep-dealers. 
be candid: reader will be ſenſible how extremely 


difficult it muſt be for me to ſpeak at all with preciſion 


on a ſubject which muſt from its very nature be in- 
. volved in much obſcurity; but I take the true ori- 
ginal cauſe to have been — not er the breed; in 
other words, breeding ſucceſſively from the ſame 
ſtock; which every one knows will at laſt produce 
poor, weak, rickety ſheep. How well this princi- 


ple will apply to every other {peciy.of aniauils, is 


too well known to be inſiſted on. Inſtances will oc- 
cur to many ſh of ſome over-wiſe farmers 


who have proceeded on this le, till experi- 
ence ut — them of — £1, 


Let us then for a moment ſuppoſe, that near half 


neceſſity for croffirig the breed, but that the flock 


might be kept up by breeding again ſucceflively from 
the ink and and beſt of his ſheep thus obtained. The 


degeneracy 
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4 would certainly be conveyed from ſire to 
Be, due ths, on account of ſuch — being taken, 
to ent it, this radical defe& would manifeſt it-, 
ſelf by almoſt imperceptible degrees. It would, 
however, in time become conſtitutional, and be com- 
municated inevitably, though not equally, on ac- 
count of the different temperament, f &c. of 
the ſheep. And, in fact, the diſorder has not yet 
-appeared in ſeveral of the counties, though it has 
lately been ſuſpected {om the report of its prevail- 
ing ſo much in the other parts of the kingdom) on 
account of a ſheep now and then dying of a diſorder 
with which the farmers ſeem to be not very well 
acquainted. ; 

This conjecture is countenanced by the upiverſel 
debility of he ſheep that labour under the diſorder 
ueſtion; and likewiſe from an apparent defect 
e ſpinal marrow: for if they are attentively and 
carefully examined by a proper preſſure of the hand 
upon the back, even ſoon after Gey are ſeized, they 
will fink under it. But this is not all; ſome more 
light will be thrown upon the ſubje& by conſiderin 
the methods that have been employed with — 
to get rid of the diſtemper, and which is 2 
more than continually changing and creſſing the breed. 
Several farmers have by this means brought their 
flocks again into good order, after they have la- 
boured under it for ſeveral years. 

If any perſon will take equal pains with the writer 
of this article, he may, by enquiring of different far- 
mers and their ſhepherds, be informed, that the) 
believe the diſorder lies a long time in the blood, 
and that their flocks were entirely free from it till 
they bought ſome ſheep out of a neighbouring coun- 

y. The farmers in this neighbouring county are 

equally. diſpleaſed with thoſe of ſome other county. 
Sometimes they pretend to trace it from ſome parti- 

cular diftri or part of a county, becauſe it has long 
2 ' "reigned 


in 
in 
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criminate, havin 
counties and Las no material difference, 
The beſt method therefore to ent ita 
2 t6-ger rid of een 22 
to be that already mentioned; the farmer taking 
particular care in the choice of his rams, either from 
thoſe places where the diforder has not yet pene- 
trated, or where it has been ſpread, but is now hap- 
ty removed. 
What I have ſaid is ed with diffidence, tho? 
I am ftrongly inclined to believe the con is 
well founded. If any of your ts will 
throw a little more light upon the ſubject, which is 
now become intereſting to the farmer, and, in ſhort, 
en community = > Ip —— ; or will, 
uperior ments and better ni prove 
that — totally miſtaken the cauſe of 2 diſtem- 
per, and trace it to ſome other, its true ſource, I 
ſhall be equally ready with your other purchaſers to 
return them my thanks for the favour. 


I am, &cc. 
Bath, April 30th, VARRO, 


e arguments which our ingenious, and, we will add, 
MEL — ery has adduced in 1 of what he 
modeſtly calls a cogjecture, are, in our humble opinion, con- 
cluſive ; we heſitate not a moment to acknowledge ourſelves 
convinced. Much more may be added to elucidate and cone 
firm what he has thus advanced; but we hope that our cor. 
reſpondents will preclude our remarks by favouring us with 
. their own. | 

We haye given the preceding letter on accaynt of its great 
importances to the farmer, indeed to the community, as 
Varro juſtly obſerves, inſtead of ſome other articles which 
"muſt pow be reſerved for our next. ] 


ARTICLE 
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AzTicLis III. 
4 that pernicious Inſa in 


the Neevil. 
HE following 


ſetter from Paris having made its 


appearance, we take this opportunity of la 
it before our readers, , * 


When the ion of rabbits in this country 
was on the carpet, it was found that the ſmell of lob- 
ſters or craw-fiſh would entirely deſtroy them in their 
22 — when it has Ln ＋ that 
theſe ve another property to the 
er Mon 28 4 prefden we the parlia- 

„ Monſ. de es, t e 
ment of Dijon, finding that the weevils had = a- 
mong fore wheat at one of his farms, tried almoſt 
every method to get rid of them, but in vain, for his 

granaries till continued infeſted by this voracious 
AY 3 he was informed * a perſon of the 
means to y them, quite fimple, and no ways 
expenſive or dangerous, and „ich, it is ſaid, had 
been —_ in the Province of Poicdou, with equal 


* Monſ. de Broſſes, as he was bid, got ſome live 
« lobſters, which he threw on the wheat which was 


infeſted, and in four hours time the weevils came 
out from all parts of it, (for the fiſh were ſtill alive) 
and diſperſed 2 all over the wall in great 
numbers, that in many places it was quite black 
with them, and 23 ng eſcape by the chinks 
in the wall, but at length periſhed. 

« The ſmell of this ere wy! 4 ly if 
they are left to ſtink, always proves fatal to theſe 
inſects, yet will no ways affect the corn. It would 
be proper to try this remedy as ſoon as it was per- 


cel ived 
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ceived that the weevils had begun to make their 
neſts therein.“ 


Ax Tie IR IV. 
On Baron Van Haake's Salt. 
Mr. SyLvan, 


Should be glad of your opinion of Baron Van 
Haake's Salt, which has been ſo often advertiſed 
to manure land, | 


A YOUNG FARMER. 


ANSWER, 


Our correſpondent has undoubtedly heard of the 
Bottle-conjurer, and the Cock-lane ghoſt. 


ARTICLE V. 


Cure for the Foot-rot in Sheep. 


Mr. SyLvan, 
- SIR, | 
1 SEE by your propoſals that you intend to publiſh 
ſome uſeful receipts; I have ſent you one that 
may be depended on for the foot-rot in moods which 
is a troubleſome diſtemper enough, though we do 
not find it quite ſo much Jo as they do in ſome 
counties. | 85 
Anoint the part with a little oil of vitriol, and 
then keep the ſheep upon your dry land, otherwiſe 
it will return again. Whent he diſorder is very inve- 
terate, I let my ſheep ſtand wo ſome ſlaked lime for 
2 night, which never fails, if the diforder is curable. 
N A Wrsr-Couxrxr FARMER. 


[We 
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[We beg leave to add a word or two to our correſpond. 
ent's directions: the ſheep ſhould not be driven upon the 
lime immediately after the application of the vitriolic acid ; 
Several hours at leaſt ſhould intervene. Though our corre- 
ſpondent does not mention this diſorder being contagious, 
et we have indiſputable authority to pronounce it ſo. If a 
ound flock was to be turned into a field immediately, or very 
ſoon after the lame one was taken out, it would in a ſhort 
time be infefted.] 1 


. 
„ L—— 


* 4 a . be. _ 


ARTICLE VI. 
Original Standard of Weights and Meaſures in this ; 
Mr. SYLvaN, 
OU mention Agriculture as the moſt antient 
and uſeful employment in the world, and, in 
ſhort, it is the ſource of all our trade, manufactures, 
and commerce, and the conſequent wealth; no won- 
der it is therefore by others ſtiled the moſt honour- 
able one, independent of its having been the favou- 
rite ſtudy and amuſement of ſo many eminent per- 
ſons recorded in hiftory. _. 
Every farmer perhaps does not know that the 
grains of wheat and barley were the original ſtandards 
to adjuſt the weights and meaſures in this kingdam. 
Though it was ordained in Magna Charta that 
there ſhould be but one weight and one meaſure, Yet 
I do not find how or from whence the ſtandard was 
to. be made or. adjuſted till the 31ſt year of the 
reign of Edward the Firſt; when it was ordained, 
That three grains of harley dry and round do make 
an 2 make a foot, three feet 2 
a a yard, five yards and a half me ke a perch, and forty 
| perches ¶ in lengeh] and four in breadth, make an 
acre.” Again, : 1 N 


By 
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« By the conſent of the whole realm of England, 
the king's meaſure was made, viz. That an Engliſh 
penny, which is called the ſterling, round without 
clipping, ſhall weigh two and thirty grains of wheat 
dry in the midft of the ear, and twenty pence make 
— h — gh pound make " — Fa we 
t ei a gallon of wine, 
and eight — of wine make a buſke! of London, 
which is the eighth part of a "ou | 
I have given theſe quotations in modern ating ; 
but I am at a wig know, why we now uſe only 
twenty-four grains for a pennyweight, and when this 
exchange, or rather abatement, — ace. If any 
4 your readers will inform me, I be obliged 
to him. 


I am, &c. 

A Lover of Antient Cuſtoms. 

AnrTICLE VII. 

To diſcharge Paint from Linen Cloth. 
Mr. Sravan, 


Pr me how to diſcharge paint, 
or the yellow colour that it leaves, in cotton or 
linen cloth ſhing. 0 


A FARMER's DAUGHTER. 


| Ars vx. 1 
Rub the paint, or the yellow ſpot, well with ſpirits 
of turpentine, and it will — waſh clean out 
without injuring the cloth. Theſe ſpirits will like- 
wiſe diſcharge paint, greaſe, &c. in woollen cloth. 


ARTICLE 
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Arierz VIII. | 
0. the — f and Di - of deep and 


3 8 IN. 
A to my 1 1 now ſend you 2 
on the advantages and diſadvan- 


— vr ſhallow- — in ſoils that 


— 5 to admit 2 1 


than an inch and a half, or at moſt 
that this depth affords a ſufficient 
—— for the roots, which inly cannot draw 
any virtue from the earth below. The ſoil neareſt 
the ſurface is univerſally allowed to be the richeſt, 
becauſe moſt expoſed to the influence of the atmoſ- 


phere; and when it is ploughed but a few inches 
f che whole may be more eaſily — $0009 
the tof the ſun, rain, froſt, &c. The uſual quan- 


tity of manure will be greater in 
deep ploughing, and the land of courſepro . — portionably 
more enriched. The land may likewiſe be more eaſily, 
and conſequently more — and oftener ploughed, 
which is an article of ſome conſequence to a farmer: 

add to all this, that ſine crops are often obtained by ſhal. 
low plo hing; for in many places they cannot plough 


deep, and in others they plough ſhallow by choice. 
Plauſible as theſe — may , they have 


(at leaſt with me) but little weight when brought to 
the only true teſt, experience. They would indeed 
be invincible if an old piece of was to be bro- 
ken up, and only one courſe of crops was to be ta- 
ken, or two courſes at the moſt, It muſt be-ac- 
know * Gp Togne ſoils Where is fuck = aire) 
Vor. | K _- "richneſs 


rtion than in 
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richneſs and fertility, that they are not eaſily ex- 
hauſted, but may with proper care and management 
be kept in conſtant tillage. Such, for inſtance, are 
ſome parts of the vales of Eveſham in Worceſter- 
ſhire, and of Taunton-dean in the county of Somer- 
ſet; but this richneſs (except a few i es from 
marle, chalk, &c;) is in vain attem to be com- 
municated to foils naturally barren, being. ſo.E8- 
tremely light, and athers — — ſtrong and heavy, 
and the means of changing them not always at hand. 
Every one will agree with me in thinking, that the 
good or ill qualities or properties of ſoils can only 
be aſcertained by repeated — *s: though a judici- 
ous farmer may; forms. # pretty. & ood gueſs by exa- 
mining them; and that there is likewiſe ſomething 
extremely. peculiar and unaccountable in the nature 
of ſoils. V There are a great many pieces of land that 
will bear good wheat, oats, turnips, and clover, that 
— not produce good barley; there is a variety of 
ſoils in which ſaintfoin will not flouriſh ; and 
Cn fields will ſcorch.or canker carrots, which has 
been falſely attributed to dung; for I have known 
immenſe quantities of 3 carrots raiſed on dungetd 
— I knos it is the conſtant practice of ſeve · 
ners df my acquaintance to manure 
ö lands equally well in common as for other 
Craps ; yet nothing 22 theſe ities is diſcover. 
able but by nne but to return from this 


| Though we are but little acquainted with the pa- 

bulum of plants, yet we all ſee clearly that when — 
land is repeated ſowed with hard corn er grain, the 
return is greatly infetior to thoſe on lands which are 
ſowyn with intermediate 22 vegetsble crops z and 
that che oftener any one of graid; is ſowed, the 
more; ſlender and weak are the erops in return, 


The abſolute neceſſity of free art or: that which 
is made {o by comminution, and by being 


ex 
to receive the inlneneg of the atmoſphere, is = 
evinced, 
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evinced, and abundantly confirmed, in every part of 
where the new huſbandry has been introdu- 
Sed. Land that has lain to reſt many years will 
yield two ſuoceſſive rs eg of w while that 
which is conſtantly kept in in Age would hardly re- 
turn « double quantity of the ſeed for a ſecond erop. 

have always obſerved that the produced on 
"the-deep foils are heavier than thoſe which we obtain 
from ſhallow ones, though the grain from the latter 
is often of a good Av whe or —_—_— 
refpe&'to Hy — ra part of the ſurface much 
— it en b e ond y of paſ- 
ture land, 28 in Fac, it has its uſe in planting 


trees or 


In the common continued courſe of huſbandry 
neither ent gs nor manure will fully 
compenſate for ai e want of reſt, or of freſh until- 
led earth. A g crop exhauſts the land much more 
than the atmoſphere can ſupply in the courſe of one 
Jeat-z-and this ib one convincing proof that it is mo- 

fible the New huſbandry can ever ſucceed. 
ally! wal" grow tired of manure, at leaſt it will not 
produce ecelhve equally good effects. It will like- 


Pit grow tired with elover, as every farmer who ſows 


it has experienced. 

The advantage arifing from the cheapneſs of 
ploughing light furnows, and the trifling difference 
in the manure, will be amply compenſated by a more 

harveſt, where a vigorous untilled earth can 
raiſed at pleaſure by the plough. And this may 
be done if the ſtaple of the land is ſufficiently deep, 


which is impoſſible where either the ſoil is thin and 


ſhallow, or made o by ploughing. 

Couch, and many other; pernicious weeds, floutiſh 
amazingly in ſhallow-ploughing, but inevitably rot 
when the land is double trenched. 

If common opinion will have any weight, the 
farmers in general will ſubſcribe to my ſentiments. 

« 8 5 They 
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Thip 00.0008 wiſhing for a deeper ſoil, that their 
crops may be larger; and, in ſhort, ſo many in- 
ſtances occur of the ſuperior fertility of virgin — 
when c with that you is N TIES 
corn and the green or vegetable crops, it is un- 
neceſſary for me to enlarge; but I will beg leave to 
mention one, becauſe it is common enough. When 
| an Ys pars quarried, and the pit 
—— to make it ploughable and the old earth 
— 4 = upon 2 the other 
ger part on ne 
of the field whi repeatedly tilled 
time that the pit or quarry was in uſe, and wi = 
tinue ſo for many years, as I have n 
marked. 
If you think theſe few bebe e a place 
„ 
I am, __ 
 COLUMELLA. 
[We ho have the next, Sadler 
to 8 Clans N 22 — trees in eater 
for timber. We wiſh he would pleaſe to favour us with a 
few remarks on the drill huſbandry.] 5 
Arier IX. 
To fumigate Wall Bite in order ae le. | 
Blights, Sc. 
Mr. SYLvan, 5 
HE following eaſy and imple method of de- 
Bon inſets on wall fruit trees, cannot fail 
of being ig! y uſeful to many of your readers. 
I am, &c. 
A Lover of Pub. 
Take 
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Take an old tin watering or any fimilar veſ- 
fl) and make a charcoal Ei add a tube or 


ipe made of either tin, leather, or tiff paper, — 
which may be of any ſufficient length. Then 

ſome brimſtone, tobacco duſt, fine ſhreds ef 
leather, &c. &c. upon the fire in the p nd ever 
the top of it. 

| Having a pair of bellows ready, hold the wind fl 
over- the ate” > dy receive the ſmoke, 
it will do very y when you uſe the bellows. 
By this means the ſuffocating vapour may be directed 
through the bellows to any part of the tree with the 


greateft eaſe and facility, and the tree ſoon cleared 
of all the vermin.” 


This method is much more effedtual than the old 


one, where a chaffing-diſh has been recommended 
for this purpoſe; becauſe the latter method is more 


troub ee 23 * a 
— Fo trees, which can 
Thy dn rand 


4 wn, 


Arier X. 


5 4 as £7 


2 On the Diſadvantages of pruning Poplar Trees. 
| From the | ON Tranfadtions. 


lar 1s recom- 


dei 49 ; this conduct 

I cannot 1 and ſu mit my autho- 

rities for ſo to your confideration. They 

8 taken from I rp's abridgment of the Phi- 
— 


40. p. 708. and as that is a 
6 hands, I think 


you 


1 
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you may print the following extract confiftently with 
Four declaration. of not printing the e rewarks of 
foregoing Wrifers. , an un pi to DN 1 
Fot young poplar trees, all of equal.bignefs, 
 fituation, and ſoil, as nearly. as be 
und, were, ordered thus, The feſt had all its 
branches and top cut off; the ſecond had almaſt all 
e — of, hat was; left with: a ſmall 
Ps: the third badete 9 
wy + — half left growing 
che - og by 
pruned-or — 


33 
hot gut many figs round 


1 Follow 
creaſed but little in e or big 


ee 


In the great froſt 1684, of peplars 
that had been pruned nineteen were Wa by it, Wand 
the remaining fix were very, MK, and hardly able 


to recover, and increaſed very little in the following 
years. Theſe poplars were about thirty feet high, 


and had only a ſmall head left at 4 top unlo 
of about four or fiye feet, and were prun 97 8 vs 
3 1 the great froſt. Dees Uſp'+ 


by it, but none of thoſe which Had n 
at all vere hurt by it ; and both r- Eatieaff 
Chefhire trees of fixty feet in height, that had been 
28 and had only a Ima}t top left, were alſo killed 
y the aid froſt; whereas thoſe trees of the fame 


18 230 


kind 
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kind and height which ſtood near to them, but had 
not been pruned, continued to flourifh; and ſuſſerod 
no: harm thereby. TS 8. 


Where theſe. prunings had been tried on trees 
twenty feet high, the difference of their increaſe was 


ſenſible the — — but in 23 eight 
years time the difference 1s igious, the anprun 
trees growing ſeveral times bigger than the pruned 
both in body and branches.“ | 
The above experiments N me of the dif- 

advantage of pruning poplars ; how they may 

rate upon your other readers I know not. Thoſe 
who are of my way of thinking, will deſiſt from the 
ractice; and the others will only be as they were 

fore from this page and half's preaching of their 
friend, ' 0 


We have convinced our correſpondent of our obligations 
hs for his —— inſerting his letter, but he has miſ- 
taken our meaning. e are enemies to the common 
method of pruning timber trees; but a poplar trunclleon ma 
with propriety have the lateral ſhoots difbranched till it is fif- 
teen ſeet high, but then a good head with the leading ſhoots 
muſt always be left ; but more of this in our next. 

The experiments to which our correſpondent has referred 
us are well conceived, but they do not apply. We are not 
inſormed how large or how high the four young poplar trees 
wese ; the height might poſ be fifteen feet : but we refer 
him to our remarks on Mr. Boutcher's treatiſe on foreſt trees 
in this month's review; and as they were written before his 
letter came to hand, he will ſee how nearly our ſentiments 
with reſpe& to pruning young trees agree with his own.] 


— 
. 


ARTICLE XI. 


"NE On Potting Butter. 
Mr. SyLvan, | | 
AM obliged to you for the receipt to dye ſilks 

A. blue, &e: and in return have ſent you a hint on 
2 = RS 
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It ſometimes unfortunately happens that a dairy- 
maid has a warm hand, and does not make a proper 


uſe of cold water, by which means the butter will re- 
tain too much of the butter-milk, and ſome of the 
water; this will occafion the butter to grow rancid 
1 the other care and pains beſtowed on 
I therefore recommend it to your fair readers 
(for I make no doubt but you have ſome on account 
of the family receipts) to pot their own butter : but 
firſt, with very cool hands and in a cool place to work 
the butter well over again till all the butter-milk and 
water are, if poſſible, ſqueezed out; and then it ma 
be potted with ſafety, and will require a much 
quantity of of ſalt than is generally employed. 


LUCINDA. 


| 7. S. If you approve of this, I will ſend you 
method to preſerve eggs for a pai ů — | ag 
gazine, but not borrowed from. wy book, 


[The receding hint is very juſt, is well x uſeful; for but · 
ter (or 15 will when warmed unite with water, and the for- 


mer will retain part of the butter-milk, which being thus im- 
bibed will putrefy and communicate their ill qualities to the 
butter ; but by obſerving Lucinda's inſtruttions this difagree- 

able taint may be prevented. It ſhould likewiſe be obſerved 


the milk or water will ſeparate from the butter pretty freely 
when it is quite cold. 


We ſhall be glad to receive — — favour, and 
hope ſhe will not fail to let us have it Ae! 1 th day of the 


month, or, if ſhe thinks her letter will be a hot one, by 
the 20th at fartheſt.] _ 


ies 


ARTICLE XII. 
On the U, tility of ſetting or planting Wheat, 
Ts planting of wheat ſeems to have been fre- 
quently hy rpg by ſetting a certain number 


of grains in a garden: and many 212 expreſſed their 
admiration 


—_—  — 


— 
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admiration: at. S 


ven oreaght years fince —_— it upon Je than an 


Aacre;: d 53; | W 1G 3: 


the grain-o — fize, 
ger per þ buſhel, chan the ſown; 

bt but the preſent craps! 
w_ ———— the APPRaTANCE; which | 
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ſent, no doubt be ſugguſtedd of its 
ment. one, to 
7 — ge 
reæta the manner af its performanie 
The lands: qu. —— 
perous; are ckither after a clover. ſtubble, 
trefail dnd tam · cds ſoyen the 
the laſt, and on 2 e cattle have — 


time to time, puſtured during the ſummier: : Theſe 


groun — anteeev uſual dunging, zen once 
thef. about tay i over; along which 4 — 


is called a dihler, with — hy irans, ſumemhat 
thicker than ram rods, thangh much thil ö 
thæ end amb? at the bextremity, wih Tuſes of 
wood for their handles, which rcſambie thoſt dfxom- 
mon : ſpades ee-thovrels,:fteps backward glupg the 
turf; andlut evtiy top maki to holes, A for 
inches aſunder t vνrο way; and-about — 


imo each of which, the (wom 
girls) df , — or — art 
eſteemed-preferable to one; Line 1 
„ 


e with thorns drawn or 
By mis mode, three; 
one-buſhel ofiſexd; if the: droppers aretheedful, is 
ſaſicierit ;>noovwarain.of but, bu- 
ried: 4s related, it ſeemus removed from the 
prey — 1 the — i So the regu- 
zrity of ita vi ity-to 
— — At its CT 
necoſſurily ſeems: thin on. the ibut when the 
ſ] Dang has made ſome progreſs,” it branches out, and 
loghs - to * r from 


- 


its 
is drawn by one horſe, and fills up the.holes. 


and a half; ov ſem than 


and ropleto with the eres ah, ore 2 


| employing 
drew! it ſaves to tlie furmer and the pabli 


from ve t fix Jaw 1 
. ap 


the ſuperiat- produce; 
half a million of people. 


_ J 
about: 105. or 10s; Er t is ene reduced 
t is uſu: 


to about half that ſum, to lime the ſeed, 
as it e ene too many 


yo flipping from 
hl Fo 1 — 
0 preceding ac it 
condemn. We do' nat 


5 dunged a 
(a HE Exce ants wil 
of) we 
wheat Which is planted only one inch deep 2 er 
by the manure which is buried — — * but if 
we W rp gen the 2 Ve | 
of our INC bs OY ce to ack 
6 bs  Arzviers XII. 
Snort aud eu Rules for Mere" Caleillations. | 


JAVING 2 ef ove, 2 that of 100.— 


üs 7 
ed, which prattit 
Alter be — 17 — motive 
' ſee how the 


o no:Bqono : 
Viper gall den alguinea per- uh. 1 2 79ʃ 
"= Agora per pound is 25. Au. the Cwt. of 5 


M färthing a week amounts to rs. 1d. per ann. 
ä L 2 A penny 
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— we org, | 


CLE S XIV. 1 2 
1 NED Wears dns pm 


to Cancers. ..._ - 

AA. great is univerſally befalt * be, the ; moſt 

ul evil that can e human, body, 

1 principally on the lax and e 

as the breaſts, and emunctories. The reaſon of its 

ing in the breaſts more than other parts is 

owing to their being fult of glands, with 1ymphatics 

and blood veſſels among ther; for the ſmalleſt con- 

tuſſon, compreſſion, or punure, extravaſates thoſe 

liquors which grow by degrees a acrimonious from the 
cancer, 

Dr. Biſſet, in his“ Medical eſſays and obſerva- 
tions,“ calls the 14 8 the m Wo * t ſpgcies of 
the land- ſcurvy; and ſays, that * the ſe and prima 
eauſe of the ue humdur is unqueſtionably aſ- 
certained ; inte, as the cancer always affects one 


more glands, and is — a ſchirrus, the firſt 
obvious internal ca it is 4 ion of lymph, 
or white juices in theſe pot þ ; which by being long 


retained in the body in : ſtate of ſtagnation, acquire 
the cancerous acrimony and viruleney and at 
infe& the whole maſs” of bleed with a cancerous hu- 
mour, which is totally inſuperakle becauſe-it will not 
admit of concoction or ſeparation from the ſbund 
uices; and cherefore can never de * wk 
"he e ene Kt 
„ TOTYER Pt fi * 65 Having 


1 


A 
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Having thus ſlightly. mentioned the moſt obvious 
cauſes of this — diſorder, we cannot do our 
— — piece 1 
communica following method 

n ——— 
and fatal conſequences which often flow from A—ͤ— 


— ta — erate ag—_n 


"As foon a6 pid after th part i baſe, apply 
it pretty freely the'Thebaic Tinfure, [laudan . 

which the Dog ſays geri proves th 

e 


ä 


rr 


| nor 26 8 xv. 
. On. Duri Simple Waters. 


ATER diſtilled over from certain plants, &c. 
by a boiling heat, becomes more or leſs im- 
d with their flavour and virtue. The diſ- 
tilled” liquor owes the qualities it acquires, to a por- 
a of the oil of the ſubject elevated and mingled 
it. ry 
The virtues capable of arifin in this proceſs, are 
thoſe only which conſiſt in th, pungency, and 
ſmell or flavour; and hence ſuch fubſtances as are 
eminently endued with theſe, are the proper ſubjects 
for diftilled vaters to be drawn from; ſuch are, ſpices, 
warm ſeeds*and berries, herbs, flowers. and 
fruits, and fome of the acrid plants. ——Cathartic, 
emetie, aftringent, bitter, ſweet, cooling, emollient, 
nutritious ualitics are in vain . 2 to come 
reer. 

Some d rertble matters, even of he Wore oder. 
ferdub Kind," undergo ſuch an altetattbn from the 
aqueous medium, and the degree of heat neceſſary 
in this Pers ion; 2227 though che ſubſect 3 its 

ic 20M ragrance, 


— 


/ 


Nie Fainin's Madam; 


tor thes 4 — 

ariſes in this degree — in the 
receiver, is ſappoſed to comtain the more 
ſubtile, ind aromatic parts of the plant; arid to be, 
the open ur caught and collected bythe means of er 
— — collected means ot art. 

Tie eſs is upon trial found defec- 
* gry liquors obtained by'ie x it proving greatly dif- 
ferent in ſmell from the natural eh uvia via of the ſubje. 
And indeed the princi 


1 5 effecks yr dr 
able of Tom Ho: 


the cffluyia af x 
83 1-5 93 
| nut- tree bind the hol, 125 Fri 
. ee b ng oniof ey 
diſtilled waters ſhould do the like. . 
from his own.kno , that ſever 
purged by ſtaying long in a room v 


off gaily 
3 e 
diſtilled. 


Warten. - 
52 R waters, one inten | 
has come over, an acidulous liquor — 


3 uy 
Atillation. = 


And Hehl Family Cana. 
_— hn 


boning, e con et 


a a oa e 


= 24 M91} 0 1 I 801 297 44 1 
1 

ter, three tintics nr. 25 the 

well mite ofthe phat. 

pies bas — e er 

0 * 

be expeited. 121111971 ud: 9b 

1 19 sg gyn Opiige-per! W 7 * 
Take of yellow 8 

== 


ounces; water, as muchas t to prevent 
"TRE ny proves ar mk of th orgs. 
This. water -weak | 's 
It is defigned diluter in fevers and other Aer. 
ders, where cho mach and puiate are ſubject to re- 


cerve quick diſguſt ; in hich cafes Loncton 
committee obſerve) {cirdiak waters, eſpecially if their 
uſe is to b .ought to. be but lightly 
imp | yore vour howeyer agrecable. 
19 fo 21 21 0 60 180 \ ! 
Water. 
Aike of cinnamon ole pound; water, ee 284 
a half; L NEE; far tua A and then 
till it ceaſes ta 
1 qo be taken in thi 1 ein- 


— Þecauſe caffia is EE fold 1 in its ſtead. 


Tak of Meet et fennel feeds one 9 197 TE uk. 


ficient... | t its bi one 
— 7 a, Ray ona le leaves Read of the 


but no of the herb is a in flavour 
to the aches ak — N 
Hyſſop, 
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ep, Dae _ mini, I 


three times as buch, | 
favour continue. ES N 8 
133 — e 
Take three parts of witer d one of the freſh roſes. 
It is ts mix a littie cmmon water with this 
diſtilled water; and then ſelVi it for- diſtilted water of 
red roſes ; and indeed/'the fubſticutioii->is ver- 
donable,: for the water drawn from the ved reſe has 
n | 
ree ; but neither the purgative 
nnn of the 
* * 27 ne, Nate 31 lo A 
"ki 3 1 = 
t is manner. a3: 
water, and tmells confderaklz/ of the flowers, 
net Tareenbgs wie all a; : uli s t Dangitsb i: 
D id ——— — 2 2 


18 


Wi E — La 1 E RS ba *# F5 > 
; 18229097] ih erre bib. 22140 2212 FI 
C3 21 S354 

ee tht int Nu in our * —— 


Los 31. 175. "105d. is equal to, or weighs one ounce, 


that. arę now 
able to the bankar which | was | 60 = 


525 was Js 180. 
this but Ineſs in be — to ſavbur us wich this true ſtate, 
ve ſhall thankfully inſert as, esl $82 o: 


AzTICLE 
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ARTICLE XVII. | 


On i giving Carro H. 4 
e e ala, N 


Mr. AckicorA N 


S en 
ERHAPS the folle hints may be uſeful to 
ſome other farmer, and as I have experienced 
Ee la eh ved of | horſ 
ve approved o carrots to horſes, 
and have found them to o gring cars ods: 
ing food for them. . At.firſt 1 to cut them into 
ſhort. pieces, but was very near loſing one or two of 
my horſes by thei eating them fo. greedily ; for the 
Toe of rms force them down: Ss 
deal of e force them down : Since 


Wenn ein fled in pain, 

refuſe her food, and unleſs ſhe is fed or crammed, 
ſhe will waſte greatly in her fleſh, and T believe would 
be quite familhed.,. But then if the food is only 11 
into her mouth, ſhe will not ſwallow i but let it 
out 3 to thruſt the food a little 
way into the N | 
mt. At firſt of my Aer of Klg. 
bitten, ne ths Gf ak erate fo ie, aud fo 
. Grains, 


maſhes, and partic graſs, are the beſt 
Sa for the coma in the caſe "Irv 
a ire. I am, c. Au Or Fanun., 


think that if he carrots had been flived longitudi 
' Wl) * ; orb ay nan 
i A candid 
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Ariel z XVIIͤI. 


5 me Natit? Hiftory"of the Tra-Plint, - 
T* Tea Plant is a ſhrub of ver > flow growth ala 0 diminu- 


woody irg) braten, The rig ag ſoon 
black w y branched root. e riling oon 
- ſpreads in many — branches, and twi by opts 

the | ſenm in be more d _ 
ere] 


CIR ſevegal ſhrobs.ſome 

which is eafily overlooked by the le 2 ervers. The 
Ms bitt or and nauſeous. The wood i 1s hard, g eeniſh, and 

enlive Tmelf while g When t | leaves are 


Fey lent refemble thoſe of the garden cherry, but af- 
fl Felle Nen The flowers in autumn and con · 
td nue wil eim the winter, when 8 by the 
iru, of expſules copinining the 


compuſed oſ e 
The. ſut ub muſt he 34 leaſt of 
8 


| which 1 it are 
0 ( ars lime, or een "raifes'to «tal eight; 


bal as it men. grows wy, and bears but few leaves, He na- 

— e — — 2 
next. year 

tance of Iexves;efuibrienly 10 compenlai for the lofs of 


the former ſhrub. 
Ie leaves 25 torn; v.by handſulls, but plucked 
„their habe the knee none e 
E 


8 f 
innigng t the en 
* 2 > (eaves heir 5 ove 1 tender, aud pri 
EEE 5 ESTES — 
ce ence the 
5 — ſehe firſti of thoſe 
i A. e —— letter — of Merch or 
ME which is. a more plentiful 
end of 


which time the leaves, 
The leaves are af. 
. Wu, fire 
nat WE 
plentiful, of any, — 2 the en It 
| ſed that the difference in the tea it ow: 
ſolely to — ſoils i in which the tea den e 


than which (to us at lealt) not an be more im 
The leaves will be green, — FAN the nature 0 


itz Which 2 I plant grows; and it cannot be preſumed that the 
natives will intentionally deprave the colour in drying the 


2 
leaves 


have attained their Ho cal 
terwards arranged in di 


"Teal onda 
by: much the 


ho been 1 


ich 
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| leaves, R abatement ol their value is the 


1 
ar 6, fo FE | 
would —— "fatal to the ; 155 £ 


he bra i wk js do 
8 io to be, 1. 15 i reve 


A ene 
ER 


which 5 


oft being 
Et 


. 


8 
EE is ok, 


"I 115 favour, which, j 


the — 4 ia new Þay, whi 
tbe. graſs from wh 17 
ae e ve 


copper. or green was. emplc 
ak N this, op oor a growl ion 6pm is with, 
colour 250 Fa gf 


h, . E e e 
8 ee 


fubjekl, of — -£ 
The Chee ufe '6 infuſtot of it in hot water; 
but the Japaneſe grind the et leaves te a fine delicate pow 
der, en mix it wit water till it in pulp, and 
afterwards ſep it: this is called thick tea to 5:81 i& ; it from 
the common miyhon, and tank every , * 
and great men in Japon, 4 24011 3s 
e Tea- plant has lately been introduced into this 

kingdom, aud ſeems to thrive, pretty, well. in the green-bouſe 
during the winter, and to bear the open air in ſummer ; and 
will very probably become nnn is p 9A 
lized. — climate. 

Tea was firſt introduced into Europe very — in the: laſt 
, rl 1 the Dutch = Company; and the Lords 


Arlington 


hau 


3 
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"Arlington and Offory brought ſome over from Holland about 
the 23 are: was ſold for fix ; ſhillings, a pound. | 
Th rp was Tank ee ive of 
nds me TO on, ex ve 
3 e ints the Ki 
With reſpeRt to its medic "Virthes, which are by ſome fo 
highly extolled, while others aiffibute to it the moſt perni- 
Me <ffefls, we ſhall beg leave % to the common ex- 
= rh of moſt people in the Kingdom, to whom) it now fur- 
ſhes an i every mo and ev , when 
ſay, that. che esmmon infufjon is ie to Both the 
and RoWAth; at the ſame time we 2 to the faculty 
hen we give our apinion, that the it ; of 3 
are, when conſiderable, princi pally owing to the 
and the fragrancy de tea. 8.5 conffitutibns Have a Nl. 
tdral anti J aromatics, and to theſe the fitier teas are 
1 d ee den e th Wo bn. 
Which wi 
. allet the nerves. of 1 
* 


ome 
bt; mitich 4 ee; ah miy Jy! 1 
e in co ons.” 1 
N . * "hogs 
Arp ie r ſome 
ger; ule in on 
Age is REewife Fecommeritted ro ae dhe Logon] 51 
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_—_ of Togw 


. „ 1 * 
a... PT” 3 


N 3 , 1 


I 1 0 be Ke, whth:wheat, 
every way: Quo, Fw many gl be four inches aſunder 


7 the would an acre, 

rules laid dev dawn in the ſixth article of this 
vv v3 pI 

ut — b were ix e nden e 58 

tance which ſome e of) how many gallons "would i in 

tha — let in acre 
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AVERAGE PRICES 5 N 
2 den May 6, to May 17, 7776. 
— Butte! of Bight Gallons; O 


. 0 » * « 
* ® \ - — 
- 8 ' 8 0 7 , ww 
4 — * x 
- N . ” „ 4 
t 


. 2 55 


which is 


f 2 Publiſhed by duthority of Porkament: 
Wheat. Rye Barley Oats Beans COUNTIES 
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| Well I ween, that of mind 
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But ah ! what form ſo heav'nly fair, 
A with that careleſs air ? 
ho virtue ſmiles : I ſee, I ſee, 
Amonia, it is thee! | 


out the ain.” And whiſper to the lovely maid, 
So vine command, — . 
She'll ſmile, and all my cares will end: 
To the Diſcontented and Unquiet. 
ARIA, theee's nathing here that's 
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on AGRICULTURE,” e 


* aal Foreſt Trees,” Sc. By William Boutcher: 
 [Continucd from our la. "Hy 4 


44 
MEE by z. Difurke of Foreſt Teer was te fr 
treatiſe on ubject. conſequenee, at was 
lifhed in this Kingdom. It is rd ac excellent pe ace, and 
perhaps ith'beſt panegyric is ns having ork: copied or 

ged by almoſt every writer thut has — 
who will, — hy, MA, La to compare his 2 wit 
what Brad ey, Ke. bave- written, will fee 
the are of this _— tally well pleaſed with 
Mr. 5 to bear an new eee of is dad, book, with 
additions, is preparing for the preſs. 

Cook e b ollowed Mr. Evelyn, and ſays, that he 
communicated to him his method of raiſing the by but the 
fubje& was too much exhauſted ; andthe ol gardener” s book, 
though für from being a deſpicable one, ſerved only as a ſoil 
to the merits of its predeceſſor. | Since his time we have had 
little more than tranſcripts from IE and Cook. 
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We cannot help remarking, that the general method of 
raiſing foreſt trees muſt ever be the ſame. The ſoil muſt be 
digged, cleaned, and manured, and the ſeeds ſown, or the 
ſackers laid ; the plants muſt afterwards be removed to the 
nurſery beds, here they are to be weeded, pruned, and wa- 
tered ; and at laſt tranſplanted to the ſpot where they are to 
remain for timber, Nothing new can be offered on this head; 
and hence the numerous repetitions of what former writers 
have ſaid, in every modern treatiſe. But then, to prałtiſe 
this, with a ſuperior degree of excellence and merit, a pecu- 
liar addreſs is required in every one of the different 
and manceuvres, whith can only be attained by cloſe applica- 
tion and experience; and of which a very faint and imperfeft 
idea can be delineated upon paper. re prone 
Mr. Boutcher's profeſhon as a nurſeryman, and his inſorm- 
ing us, that * the beſſ rules hitherto direfted are here eNend- 
ed and improved; and that ſo many new obſervations are 
made as to render a very conſiderable part of the work an ori · 
ginal performance,” have raiſed the 2 of the pub · 
lic ; how far they will be anſwered or diſappointed will (after 
what we have given in our laſt number) appear by exhibiting 
2 copions and pajficular accouny pf his method of raifing the 
elm tree, his rules being given at large, which it was aſter- 
wards unneceſſary for Bim to repeat in faiſing the other ſpe- 
cies of timber trees. 

The Treatiſe no before us contains 41 chapters. From 
chap. 1 to 24, Mr. B. treats of deciduous trees with their dif- 
ſerent ſpecies, viz.*the elm, beech, plane, maple, oak, aſh, 
i es er war * 2 fir 
Funan tut Agel, Wild c V, Popfiar. iote ur ne Ne, . 
burnum or bean treſoil, alder, ilch ervice, __ elder, and- 
tacamahaca. The next 12 chapters treat adds 723 VIZ. 
the pine, hr, cedary cypreſs, arbor vitæ or tree ol liſe. ever - 
green oak, cotk; holly, yew, laurel, bay, and the arbutus 
or ſttawberry tree. In the gth we have Jong and particu- 
lar account of che culture of thorns from. the time of ſowing 
the fecd till they are fencible hedges; the g8th chapter treats 
of the propagation of trees by layers; the ggth,.is on graſt- 
ing and inoculation; the 4oth, on ſoreſts and woods, and the 
moſt ſpeedy manner of rearing them; and the laſt chapter 
contains directions for making trees fit ſ 


or removal, that have 


ſtood unculuvated, and too thick in nurſeries or woda. 
Mr. B. cnymerates eight fpeciegof the elm tree; but where 
the ſoil is dry, ſound, and generous, and the climate [we 
ſuppoſe he means the tuation] good, there is no ſpecics of 
l "oy 
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the elm yet familiar to us equal in beauty to the true ſmall- 
leav'd Engliſh from layers of its own kind; being by much 
the beſt method of propagating them.” * bed 
The manner in which young elms are layed, ſo as to pro- 
duce a great number of plants, is ſufficiently underſtood by 
the nurſeryman and the gardener, and of courſe it will be ſu- 
rfluous for us to tranſcribe it; but when the layers are 
ufficiently rooted (having prepared à ſpot of good mellow 
ground) carefully uncover the plants, whoſe fibres are at this 
time extremely tender; raiſe them gently up with the ſpade, 
and with a ſharp knife cut them off at the extremity of their 
roots.---Having ſeparated them from their mothers, trim awa 
only the ſmall hairy fibres that are bruiſed and broken, whic 
are apt to mould and endanger the tree; but be very ſp ing 
of what is freſh and found, ſhortening them and the * 
roots moderately, though many faſhionable gardeners make a 
little too free in this point by cutting moſt of them away, en- 
deavouring to ſhew their addreſs by making trees grow with- 
out them; keep them as little time as poſſible out of the 
ground ; cut them over about a foot in height and plant them 
in lines about three feet aſunder, and erghteen inches diſtant 
in the line; here let them remain two ſeaſons, when they 
ſhould again be cut over, in the beginning of March, within 
two or three inches of the ſurface fof the ground.] By this 
time the plants will be well rooted, and the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer, in a good ſoil and temperate ſeaſon, they will produce 
ſtrait clean ſhoots, four and | or] five feet high. 

In March following prune away all ſtrong lateral and ill. 
laced branches cloſe to the ſtem, but leave ſeveral of the 
maller ſhoots, more or leſs as the plants are thick or {lender 

| bodied, to detain the ſap and augment the trunk of the tree; 
the not obſerving which [leaving ſeveral of the ſmaller ſhoots | 
is one great cauſe of ſceing ſo many trees grow without pro- 
portion to great heights with flender bodies and heavy tops 
unable to ſupport themſelves, but bending almoſt to the 
ground with every guſt of wind, from which of courſe they 
never can arrive to magnitude or beauty. Here theſe trees 
may remain another year, when if _ are intended to be made 
fit for tranſplanting at large fizes, they muſt be removed to 


another nurſery, and planted at greater diſtances. It may here 
be neceffary to obſerve, after having cut over your elms, or 
indeed any other tree, that as ſoon as the young ſhoots ap- 
pear, you ſhould cut off all but the moſt promiſing one, which 
will much advance the growth of it.” 


We 
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We cannot enough recommend the doctrine laid down. in 
the Nr of the laſt paragraph with reſpett to the 2 ä 
ning away all the Hrong lateral branches cloſe to the ſtem, 
and le-viag only the ſmaller ones. 

Mr. B. is aware of an ohjection ariſing, from fo much 
time, land. and labour being loſt in ping over trees [fo 
often] before [they are] ready to ſell,” which he endeavours to 
obviate by inſorming his readers, that * a perſon of taſte and 
knowledge in gardenipg will reward their patience and in- 
duſtry, by readily paying a higher price for a handſome vigo- 
rous plant than for an ue ſtunted one.” Of this th 
nurſery man will be the, beſt judge. But I will. boldly af- 
firm,“ ſays he, © that though a little more land and labour is 

ras jan N is in the Tag nay ol, hat yen 5 
ſaved by this operation, as in four or fiye years, cheſe | pla 
the others, With this 
e 


cut over will be conſiderably larger than 
further deſirable circumſtance, that in place of, being ragged, 
unſightly, and ill-rooted, they will be ſtrait and clean ſkinned, 
with a much greater . abundance. of,roqts. Ia ſhort, cutting 
over, eſtabliſhes the plants, by diverting the 22 the. x00! 
frees them from the injury and concuſſiong of the winds, and 
makes them produce handſome and generous ſhoots, inf - 
nitely.preferable to ſuch as are abandoned to nature and acci · 
dent without this diſcipline; and when, ſeaſonably prafitiſed 
nothing will ſo much accelerate. the ſucceſs of plantations 
for many years.” IT eee 
„ Thus,” he continues, having directed. the, beſt 'me, 
thods of treating theſe plants in their early ſtages, and which 
indeed is all the culture commonly beſtowed on them [not 
ſurely by the nurſerymen in the ſouth, of England] for what, 
ever purpoſes they are defigned, or at Whatever ſizes to be 
removed, I proceed to their management for a ſucceſſion of 
years, with a view of their being tranſplanted when large 
trees, and which, by obſerving the rules here laid down, 
they may be, with the moſt certain ſucceſs to any ſize capa- 


- 


ble of being raiſed and tranſplanted.” - [ This is promiſing a 
great deal.] | * 5. 
„ Theſe trees, if planted in, a good ſoil, having now ar- 
rived to the height of ſix or ſeven feet, and tbe ground pre- 
pared by a good digging, which on this occalion I prefer to 
trenching, (as deep looſe foil would invite the, roots. dawn- 
wards, whereas the fre/ent ſyſtem requires mei ſpreading as 

much as poſſible near the ſurſace) raiſe your plants careſully 
with all their roots and herby [harry] fibres; reduce the 
downright 
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downright ſhoots conſiderably, but only ſmooth with a ſharp 


knife the extremities of the ſpreading ones, and whatever 
earth adheres to the fibres, if the diſlance is ſmall to their 
new quaricrs, ſhauld be preſerved, cutting away only ſome 
of the ſmalleſt ſtraggling hairy parts; for roots are the mouths 


that ſuck in the nouriſhment and transfuſe it to all parts of 


the tree. [A very trivial remark,] The roots thus 8 
ns 


rung away cloſe to the body all il-placed ranches, 
en _ 2 few of the ſmalleſt S dern (i hn. been ſaid) 
the ſap, and {well the trunk of the tree: plant them in lines 
four feet aſunder, and eighteen inches in the line; let them 
be watered to ſettle the earth about their roots, and in this 
ſituation they ought to remain two years only.” | 
From this nurſery they are to be removed to another, 
dreſſing their roots and bodies as at [the ] laſt removal, where 
are to remain three years; they are again to be removed 
to continue four years, but not without plentiſul water- 
ings, which muſt be increaſed in proportion to the age and 
ſize of the trees. The ground between the lines ought to be 
well dug every ſpring and autumn, which will, much increaſe 
the.number and promote the ſpreading of the roots, and of 
courſe the growth of the plants. [Another ſuperfluous tri- 
fling — | 
The trees being now twelve years old, and in good land. 
[in the nurſery]. will be from twenty to twenty-four feet high, 
and may either be planted out where they are to remain for 
good, or again removed to the fields [this is a miſtake, pro- 
bably of the printer] or any ſpot of land moſt convenient---- 
where any time from three to ſeven or eight years, they m 
not not only be removed with undoubted ſucceſs, but wi 
ſuch abundance of earth adhering to them, and ſuch ſtrength 
and proportion of body, as to defy the rudeſt aſſaults of the 
—_— even at firſt planting, without ſtaking or any other 
ſupport; which, though an almoſt univerſal praftice, is not- 
withſtanding the reſult of ignorance, and is only neceſſary to 
ſupport the defect of good culture by propping trees that have 


been E managed, as none of the e py- 
r 


ramidal trees (the deciduous kinds more particula y) have the 


leaſt want of that aid, zf the directions here given are attended 
to.”-----We are not convinced by any thing that Mr. B. has 
advanced that trees /wenty years old and upwards of thrrty feet 
high, will, when removed, * even at their firſt planting” defy 
the rude aſſaults of our high weſterly winds, without ſtaking 
or any other ſupport. - 


Ms. 
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Mr. B. ſeems to feel the objeftion that may be made on ac- 
count of ſo much land being required for the purpoſe of ſuch 
extenſivc nurſeries and theſe frequent and reiterated tranſplan- 
tations; and therefore diretts the intermediate ſpaces to be 
cropped with turnips, onions, leeks, carrots, beans, cabbage, 
collyflower, &c. which, he ſays, may be done without t 
ſmalleſt injury to the trees, or the herbs receiving any injury 
from th-m; and that the annual returns from the kitchen 
crops among the trees, if well cultivated, will go far to pay 
both the ground-rent and labour. We muſt confeſs that we 
ſhould not plant beans among young trees that are only four 
or five feet aſunder in the lines. | 

Mr. B. concludes his account of this / tree in the following 
words: I have fold Engliſh elms of my own railing, at 2 

ears growth, for a guinea the tree, and theſe not * 

m quantities, but a whole line of them, above 60 in num- 
ber ; they were generally about 18 inches diameter, a foot 
above ground, and 40 feet high.---Credat Fudaus ! 

Though Mr. B. has given us ſuch ample and minute in- 
firuRions for the culture of this noble, beautiful, and uſe- 
ful tree, which fo well deſerves our utmoſt care and attention 
io bring it to perfection, yet he has almoſt totally forgotten 
to tell us what ſoil is moſt proper and beſt adapted to forward 
its growth when planted to remain for timber. He indeed 
fays, that when the foil is“ dry, ſound, and generous,” [Mr. 
Evelyn calls it ſound, ſweet and fertile] the true ſmall-leav'd 
Engliſh elm will exceed all the other ſpecies in beauty ; but 
this is a very deſeftive account of the nature of the ſoil in 
which this tree is ſuppoſed 70 delight, and which ought to 
have been more particularly ſpecified in a work of this nature, 

From the preceding ct we ſee that the aſſumed ſupe- 
riority of Mr. Boutcher's rules for raiſing trees principally 
conſiſts in the more frequent tranſplantations and —_ over; 
whether they are not too frequently repeated time and expe- 
rience muſt determine. We think however this method 
ought not to be applied indiſcriminately to all timber trees, 
tough it may ſucceed very well with the elm, which, as Mr. 
Evelvn obſerves, is one of the moſt patient of tranſplantation. 

We agree with Mr. B. that the proper cutting over and 
pruning the plants while if the nurſety till they are fix or fe- 
ven feet high tends greatly * to eſtabliſh them ;” after which 
we would recommend but one more remove till they are from 
twelve to ſixicen feet high, when they may be tranſplanted 
imo the frel-is, &c. to remain for timber; 4 as Mr. B. ſo 
often aſſures us that he ſpeaks from experzence, we would not 


pretend 


. take our advice, add one cha 
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to inſinuate that he has not been ſucceſsful, though 
AA 8 
Wich reſpect to the it is ſuperfluous for us to 
it Bats np Wy but we have often had op- 
Rr the ſlow- growing oaks on clay 
1 1 e l. — ook 
which quick on the warm oi po 
on cla aids generally ſound, while thoſe on warm gra- 
velly foils are more frequently hollow. 
Mr. B. is not ſo correct in his ſtile as we could wiſh, which 
our readers will ſee in the remarks we have made in the quo- 
tations ; and in this reſpett we think him The di- 
dattic ſtile ſhould always be plain, expreſſive, and correct; 
for a trifling error in the language may lead to fatal ones in 
reducing the rules to practice: to this Mr. B. will, no doubt, 
pay a little more attention in a ſecond edition; and if he will 
r on Aquatics. 
Notwithſtanding the objections we have ſtarted, we think 
the performance a a e one, as it contains the beſt prac- 
rules for raiſing and managing foreſt trees of any treatiſe 
Extant. Mr. B. has given us in a ſhort compaſs: (for his book 
is not a large one for the price) the ſubſtance of what his pre- 
deceſſors (alr mentioned) have publiſhed on the ſame 
fubjeQ, interſperſed with a variety of uſeful and original re- 
marks: with ſome of theſe we ſhall enrich our future num- 
bers; and what he * on raiſing fences will appear with pro- 
0 


priety befare the ſeaſon for planting them commences. 
The Cattle-Keeper's Afiſtant, or genuine Direction: for Country 


Gentlemen, Sportſmen, Farmers, Graziers, F arriers, c. being 
à very curious Collection of wwell-authenticated Obſervations and Re- 
_ ceipts (made by Perſqns of Note and Experience) for the Cure of 
the moſt common Diftempers incident to Horſes, Oxen, Cour, Calves, 
| BY foal Ai Hogs and Dogs. © Digefted under their proper heads. 
By Ringfted, Eſq. | London, Dixwell, 18. 6d. ſewed. 
12 is a collection of receipts from almoſt innumerable 
authors, and other colletions of receipts and noſtrums. 
Among a great many fooliſh and abſurd recipes, we obſerve 
ſome ones however, that, to thoſe who do not already 
know them, are well worth the price of the book. But if 
Mr. Ringsted (if there he ſuch a perſon) underſtood how 10 
give genuine drecbions, we wonder that he ſhould publiſh ſo 
much traſh along with his well · authenticated obſervations 
and receipts ;” he ought to conſider, that a farmer's live ſtock 
25 - ought 


88 9J%e FARM 's MxGazing; 
is often of g it valcs, 28 ot te be trifled with ig caſes 
where the life of an animal, worth porn haps go. is it ſtake. 

Having given us the fubMihce of Bells Pocket Faitier,” 
an ufeful nk meg edge Mr. R. fays, k we ſhall add a few 
more 2 communtcated by this ſociety /* 
what /orzety 15 Ok is 3 mortal but himſelf Knows: theſe 
additional receipts are 4 of of THREESCORE. | J. 

We often lament the Want of a goud treatife on the 15. 
nagement and diſorders of 2 caitte, and as oftth wiſh that 
forme ſleilſul perſon of good experience would reſcue the fub- 
jet from the hands of Pen ignorant pretenders as M. and R. 
and mahy others that we . flame. The work could bot 
fail to meet with a reception frbm the diſabuſed Pede. 9 
would equal the author's warmeſt wiſhes, | 


D 


Arn 


. we have endeavoured to ve as 
great a variety as poſkble ; and it is our determine 
not to infert  fiogle article by what is —— qr, © or 


A Frier from Gloceſtr re ds two our « 

, in order to exten Fo og By 
e e e e e 
arti 0 eetnent, ther © 
which they are to s, i T6 nem Mts with as foorr 


as the new att fixing an os 
* a conveyancer. 
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The ON aner rele for Hoeing that a liable to trip 
ir Robert Walpole's receipt td maſte red 
| n receipt for "he deer in. com; ll all bu 


The method of promiſed,” will, be 
think, ons pony lancer tir wc bt 2 
where it will * 


The dittertacion 8. — manures in our next; and the. anfret to-Mhr. 
I. .. ——— END WEL 
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In our laſt, p. 6 and 8, for Dy. Shaw; read Dr. Pacocle. 
Under Aupzx-Tazz in the Dictionary, near the end of the laſt 
paragraph but one, read * detain the /ap.” 
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"the Vegerable Part vf the 
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e common natural Re- 


„ Fivies, Ulcers, Tooth- Ach, 
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4 . a the Progreſs — preſent State of 
. AGRIC ULTURE; ith 4. conciſe Account of the 
1 Ex inen on the ſubje. (Continued, ] 


"HE Patriarchs by their example ennobled * 
profeſſion. It is > whats from the hiſtory of A- 
4 that notwithſtanding his fimple manner of 
= _ he was not looked upon as inferior to any of 
princes, — he * thoſe 


— and royal oat much af- 
N riches, and thoſe of his ſons, canfiſted 
chiefly in a igious quantity - 7 cattle, and they 
were obliged to keep a proportional number of ſer- 
vants fo after them, But this did not exempt 
him or the ſucceeding Patriarchs from a laborious 
life; were i obliged to live in tents, and 
to remove often for the benefit of water and paſtu- 
rage; how laborious this was in thoſe hot countries, 
where water was ſcarce, and where it ſeldom rained, 
may be gathered from Jacob's com 2 
ene licity of 
mankind for many ages, men looked after upp 
_=_ — — wn in it; and 4 — 

care to any other perſon, it was no 
fall Gn of their confidence. -. 

is paſtoral life they likewiſe joined wink 

rare when concurring: circumſtances permitted, = 


We 


0 2 
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We alſo find, that neither their birth, ky 


beauty, exempted the fair-ſex. from ſhar 
labour, and going to the well with their Piteffers ind 
watering their flocks at proper ſeaſons, as appears 
by the account we have * Rebeccah, Rachel, — 
and af daughters ſome; 2 

after "Moſes: Maag hẽ r Te 

learning of the 8 when he fled into 
Midian, he kept | his — w Jethro s flock for 


f during, which perigd fi 
Ther wrote 6 or tr: ted the ba 15 Gee 8 
However Adsdefal 2h is prithitive Hicity day 


a to our preſent. age, yet Homer wil tell us 
8 nt how = 5 imitated by the 
Greeks. According to thax poke np Kar bom, 
ment of the ſeven ſons of tion; 
hans, was the keeping their father's 3 — 
find that kind of ie extolled not only in Sicily and 
Greece, but likewiſe in Syria and other countries 
above 1500 years after Abraham, in ſome of 125 
moſt beautiful paſtorals of 
This laborious life ſeldom failed. to keep: them. FA 
n and as 3 
appetite, or a good digeſtion, were 
more Gmple in their 3 living, The milk of 
— kine, and the fruits of the earth, wete heir 
mmon diet; a kid, a fatted calf, or a diſh of veni 
_ —— 2 rich feaſt, Oe would think: that 
Homer had drawn the > of his heroes in his 
Odyſſeis after that of the Patriarchs, fo far wan he 
a Tracking fuch A life unworthy of the ps 


. Thi active life 2 fi mple dict was likewiſe an of: 
fectual meang tolengthen th their days, and to make their 
— * and eaſy, Allt whoſe: ape 3 

y ofey vel to exceed 140 years, [Joſeph 
excepted. ; His conrtly- way ef "living — 
he 


n] 
Währe ſnortened his days; | for he was av; 110 when 
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9F 
ne wel; of which Be lived 86 in that piniia . 
gran ur to which Pharoah on account of his great 
9 and metft 1 eee 
once ka an ertile country, now 
. Inte 1 ny, non 


ly Land, was firſt 
bd fo nr row Franks r 88. call 2 
r * aehily 5 


it was promiſed to Abraham, it 
=) the Land of "Promiſe: "the 

tribe” oy feed the den and” mot 
395 hene ri: was. Filter idea; and ſometimes 
Pa eftine from th _ Ur Phifhinet, 5 


fertile 


Poſen oped +. gfe i pet entered the Promiſed E. 


1 1 05 eſcribed' it in theſe emphatical terms? 
land, that .floweth” with milk and honey; a land of 
brooks and waters; . of wheat and barley, of 
4. 8, and 1 ates ; of oil, olives, and 
; a land where there is. no lack of any thing.” 

30s 58 the Iſraelites found literally true, as tainly 
pears from, the 8 ſpies and the fruits 
2555 brou roughe froth thehce as a ſpecimen of the reſt? 
them, in conſequence of their obedi- 

ence, t hers geld, ver, nor precious ſtones, ſtately 
houſes" or fumptuous 3 but the former and 


„regular ſeaſons, pl of corn, wine, and 
1555 e 


of tattle, mu Git "of children, and 
1 over their enemies; all which, joined to 


natural: fertility '6f the foil; and the exons 
emperature of the which was pets fi 
Exceilive-heats or 8 proved ſuch po 
couragements to agriculture, that hes is und 8 
nown- people. that pave themſelves more entire 
nd-winiyerſall to it than the Jews. - | 
e and e en exceeded E Ego: in cul, and in 
2 quantity and excellence of its oll, wine, 
its. AT be ſoil yas, naturally ſa rich, fat, 4 
at if requiret little or no manufing, and 1 
ee with a Fall kind of plough and * 
gle 


"Tv 
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yoke of oxen. The corn was ſo excellent that 
bread of 12 was preferred above all other; 
their vines yielded grapes twice ; and they had 1 
wiſe the greateſt variety of other fruit trees. They 
had honey in great Þ lenty, and the balſam ſhrub, 
which proquees, that t precious drug called Balm of 
Gilead, 

aleſtine in great 


Sugar canes were cultivated in 
== cotton, ox. d bx uſed by the in- 
Aral and ma- 


rok, Hoy from 


= the proofs both. in ws rank other 3 

af the ee fecundity and b e 

this once happy land, that it Truſt appear abſurd to 
them in queſtion merely on account of the deſo- 

be and melancholy figure it now makes under A 

Antiently the m 


kiſh tyrannical government. 
defart and barren n even 

the naked rocks, were made to produce corn, pulſe, 
or paſture, by the induſtry of the old inhabitants, 
wha covered them with mould, and then incloſed 
them: with ſtone walls; which through the lazineſs 
of their ſucceſſars have been thrown down and the 
earth waſhed off with the rains 

Their kings themſelves encouraged” all Bade” of 
agriculture both by precept and example ; the only 
difference between whom and priyate men was, tha 
they had more lands and more numerous herds an 
flocks, Thus we. read that Doeg was: the 5 5 
Saul's herdſmen; and in the enumeration of David's 
riches, notice is taken of his arable, and paſture 
grounds; of his ſtore-houſes for corn, wine,” and 
dil; of bis plantations of fig, olive, and oper fruit 
bod of his numerous herds of oxen. camels, ſh deep. 

aſſes. 

Salomon not only multiplied the cattle, but book 

* pains to ſurpaſs all that preceded , him ande 
nu 


r 
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Humber and elegance of them. The land produced 
ſuch prodigious quantities of corn, &c. that he could 
ſpare 20,000 meaſures of wheat, and 20,000 mea- 
1 of pure oil, to Hiram King of Tyre for his 
houſhold, and the ſame quantities of barley, wheat, 
wine, and oil, to his ſervants who were employed in 
building the Temple, independent of what was Ex- 
rted to other countries. Beſides all this, he built 
ſeveral ſtore cities for his chariots and horſes, for his 
N een of corn, wine, oil, and other provifions 
U hae png 5 FR moth ee 

* Uzziah, being a'great lover of agriculture, em- 
ployed a * of huſbandmen, and vine- 
dreſſers, befides ſhepherds to look after his nume- 
rous herds and flocks, whereby he acquired conſider- 
able wealth. Hezekiah was alſo a great encourager 
of huſbandry, and had numberleſs flocks and herds 

in his own paſture grounds. g 
As every family among the Jews poſſeſſed an in- 
dependent unalienable inheritance, there was no ac- 
ceſs for luxury or ambition, not any danger of a fa- 
mily being totally ruined. Every . man cultivated 
his own vine, field, orchard, &c; and could indiffe- 
tently handle the Ju and flai}, or the ſword and 
bow; though he ſtill preferred a quiet life under his 
vine and fig- tree. oh hs 

The Jews applied themſelves but little to trade 
and manufactures before the time of David and So- 
lomon. . In ſhort, the' plainneſs of their food, 
cloathing, and furniture, rendered many manufac. 
tures unneceſſary till a more luxurious way of livi 
was introduced among them. Their laborious 
active life accounts for that valour, ſtrength, ſwift- 
neſs, and ſurpriſing exploits, for which they were fo. 
highly extolled. 

When they returned from the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity, they again applied themſelves to agriculture, 
and exchanged their corn, wine, and oil, with the 

Tyrians 
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Since the time of Titus Velpades their country has 
2 under the viſible. curſe. of God z and its few 
poor inhabitants, groining under an intolerable ſer- 
8 have contraged an inſuperable averhoi to 

labour; and a, ture farther hag: es barely Ee 
La 155 7 their preſent wants. wever, Dr, Li 

rs who have viewed it in * {lhe deſolate 

— kg tell * ters are ſtill ſuch viſible ſigns of 
3 natural richneſs and fertility, as plainly ſhew: that 
the want of cultivation is a Princip eauſe of its pre- 
fent, paverty and barrenneſs : afd a Filer 9 25 
tion is made by Biſhop Burnet 3 | 
| once — — 2 Lombardy, and 


in their infancy l Fn 
, but to traffic, 


" & & LH 


2 . — were oiled, and Balaam Lan. the num- 
ber of cattle, ſheep, 8 aſſes, brought away by the 
conquerors, was very great. 
The Ammonites ber to 1 been 955 115 
Seto) to huſbandry. I pad | to Jotha 
udah, 10,000 en of wheat, and — 
of jon wr oy did. e not 8 a FEY tg 
SWaHF, 
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b n Ph, „„ 
dw: With a Platt; \ 


ave Here guet a plate of the Double 15 6 da 
Ms 5 1 1 one of 222 e nes ploug 
Ariy bo 
—— one we print, if he 222 following 121 25 


two plougha fixed to one 
. but not in a direct line, ſor 


erves the following remar 


—_— much towards the right hand 
a te Ven of he ur intended to be 2 
N Ne n Nas „ 
In moſt of theſe « that e have ſeen the 


plough is not ſet forwarc 
com turned over 


prempass ahely 
to 
oſithe ozdboirk-of ch 


enough, ſo that 1 
ick 28 dy which means the 


IT 


This i 
fautrby committing another; for it i 

lagdwak it that has for fore time 
broadibourd 
4 befort it, - which has chm 
2 tough imo diſcredit with thoſe who did net 
the! eines Wick a was intended 
ph 14. ge at wml 2. | 11 
N Tho bett ned ind te n nnd | 
to fer thee tictte forwarder, and. then * 10 
eohvenience Rand uf will be avoided; 

— — its ue it is mdſt ** 
dight und in che mot — as f re. 
quires but one additional horſe ; and in this view n fo 
better — * — 


tendett fot or 1Uraips.” 
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The friction of the ploug ough againſt the ground has been at- 
tempted to be leſſened by introducing a wheel or roller under 
the plough and another on the. fide to move. horizontally. 
Without entering fully into the merits of theſe ploughs, we 
ſhall only obſerve, that it is morally impoſſible theſe wheels 
can move freely. and anſwer the intention in moiſt land. og i 

wet weather. bg inventor would. have known, had he 
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| Anrtrets m. 
On the beſt Method of treating 
Ph when Fal agel wh 2 e or oe on. 
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Have read with leaſure W on deep and ſhal- 
Ira 1 ſeen. the e tried. 
An acquaintance of mine has almbfituined- ſaab pard of ls 
eſtate by plowing too deep; for. werbavearkind: of orange · 
coloured hungry barren and or. gravel under the ſaib which 
if once ploughed up will tire che patienoe ofthe fanner before 
io bear him good © land into good arfler and temper * 
to bear him As we Know this 2 expesience, to 
what purpo E 7 nei plaughing 
— © O. "but 2 1 r. i you plough ſleeper you 
have only to add more Pac, proportion; ;---but I begileave 
to deny that dung will ſweetem-this kind of earth n any fea- 
ſonable time to make it + he cw hyre. baſe of an 


additional quantity of dung, if he hat it to - > Wherem 
land will al of i uh 


it I ſometimes tc to 


w up ſome 
Ent, m n 


CAUtzOUs. 00 enen 209 JUG 29111456) 
We have obtained an aft to incloſe. part of Meudip; and if 
ee a wild, poor common, I ſhould be glad 
eg pee: Does (for I think you profeſs io know a 

good deal on on the beſt n 
! Shen it is firſt incloſed. Your's;: - 1 Un 

„ Near MzN DT. F:4 A. B. 
”" {With refpedt to our pig tar god dl we e 
our ApDsgss ro ThE Tante, and we 


yet any reaſon to complain, 3 
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our Our coref 
_——_—_— already made by Col unt LA in our 


firſt aumber. We would recommend the trial, and indeed all ki 
experiments to be firſt: made on a ſmall piece of land, and then, 
if they did not anſwer; the expence would be trifling when com- 
with the ſatisfaction ariſing f om the experiments. We have 
an iment of deep ing tried upon near an hundred 
acres of bad land at one time; but the gentleman gained too mi 
know by his experiment ever to repeat it, or any other, on 


e xecolle& to have croſſed Mendip two or three times, and from 
ſuch curſory views we are ſtrongly inclined to recommend paring ani 


burning the turf, (for it is a very old one, and probably harbours a 


great many ſlugs, ſnails, &c.) and then to fow turnip ſeed ; this 
method very rarely fails to produce a good crop of turmps, and af- 
ter ſaying this, it will be ſuperfluous for us to add, that the land 
will bear any other crop the farmer may chuſGG. 
A few of our readers have objected to our giving 1 iate a 
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Baron Van Haake's Care. 
BARON VAN HAAKE to the Randle et malicienſe” 
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MonsltEuR SYLVo 


————- hee 
vA your opinion vort I vonder? Me prefer. de Norfok 
farmeer - he uſe my ſalt ver much, which he find to be 
ver excellen vor de tore. | 
If me catch you at my alum vorks, me make van ver deeſil 
of, vu. me, ſouſe, me, p, me. drencb you in the ſaltee 
2 poor, Monkiepr Agricola Sylvon be! von fit huſband 
ots ao. Ne $5. Ha CR 110 * 140 


| [When the honourable Baron catches an) of us at 
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his alum works, 


we will give him leave to exerciſe the ſeverity with which he threa- 
tens us. 7.9 


dent's remarks on plowing deep or 
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Mr. SYLVAN, 


© Now ſend you 1 ne 
laid on a GE EET in Ee: 
will keep ſeveral months. If you have a great many to turn, 


you may do it moſt eaſily with a common kitchen hair wo 
Other methods are recommended in books; one is, 


— 


ting them in bran with the ſmall end downwards; = 
to ruh them all ayer with ſuet, but they arg not io be depe 
ed on, lor in warm weather the yolk, or white, ar bath, will 


ow to the ſhell if the is gat a turned, and then it 
e be {poilel,- 0 


The methon ſo often publiſhed in books to know when 6 
are freſh or ſtale by 4.046 eg Leerer: «x 
925 without any a N gh for 2 


2 fmall vacancy at the — of the 
very thin, it ſoon yr "HE 4 
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Have wied pow with 
1 jodigo, "a 2 logs 2 ve Ser, EF — ut. 
be uſed inſtead of oil of Kent the effect gory 2 ray "Ui 
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The aqua fortis ſhonld be lowered with an equal tity of 
water, or it will — the indigo, and the * t be 
corked for ſome time ; far though the indigo does not effer- 
veſce with oil of vitriol ĩt will very ſtrongly with aqua fortis. 


CURIOSUS. 
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Remarks on the true Standard Wight of @ Guinea, 4s 


el deliuened at the Mint. 

ccc 
Habe, agiecable to your requeſt, ſent you an account o 
the true ſtandard weight of a guinea, as it is delivered at the 


Mint. The ftandard was fixed many years ago, and has not 


fince been altered, notwithſtanding the alteration in the price 
of gold. A pound of gold, 3 is coined into 44+ 
guineas, each guinea weighing pals which is after the 
rate of of. »8s. 14d. per ounce, and of courſe is a ſmall 
matter heavier than they ought to weigh if they were coined 
according to tbe prefent value of gold. : 
2 pre — 4 for _ neas, and — ronk uent 
hurry in coining, prevent their. being weighed with fuch ac- 
14 4 be wiſhed; there brag often near or quite 
| in difference in the) ght, which the coiners 
ſpem not much to regard. 


. greater nicety I find is 
obſerved by the ingenious Ms. W-—— in ſtamping the mo- 
} | R OE 168. 


„„ 7 [A aab bf ebb i de. LOS ot FGETS) 
P. I It has been aſſerted by all the writers whom I have 
conſulted about the mezhod of coining, that milling the edges 
was the laſt operatiorr the coin undergoes; but thoſe who will 
examine into this matter will find abat. it is willed firſt and 
ſtamped afterwards; in fad, it would hardly. be poſſible to 
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mill the of a guinea aſtey it is ſtamped without injuringꝰ 
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To prevent Slugs or Snails detroying Carden Af: 


Mr. SYLVAN, 


1 Was in hopes by this time to have ſeen ſome of your cor- 
reſpondents opinions on the Flemiſh method of ploughing 
in clover, vetches, &c. to manure their land. I 4 — won- 
der at their ſilence who are or pretend to be advocates for it, 
having obſerved lately that more people approve, of n than I 
ſuppoſed, though for my part I am ſtill of the ſame opinion 
that nothing but ab/olute neceſſity can be offered in ſupport of 
ſuch a waſteſul piece of buſbandry. 

As I travel pretty much about I often hear of uſeful hints 
in one part of the kingdom that are not known. in the other; 
the following is at y6ur ſervice. In ſome places they firew 
barley chaff in their gardens to prevent the flugs or ſnails 
eating their garden-ſtuff, for none of theſe kind 127 2 
can crawl over it on account of the ſharp prickly beads, or 
ſpills, which are in the chaff. 

VIAT © R. 


Hs an os Ph Ge OE 
por or et annher] but conſe noe be infertell this macs Jay yea 
which it would be uſeleſs to mention to our readers. 

We have heard of barley chaff being uſed for the 
commends, but we believe it was never before * mk 
it ſuperior to malt duſt, which is recommended by others with 
Lame intention. Unleſs a perſon was to travel and make remarks, 
he would not believe that farmers in feveral partb of the kingdom 
practiſe ſuch abſurdities as we could mention; or that they are fo 
extremely ignorant of the common improvemen ts in by * 
— brn len od profile gh 
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On drying Herbs in the Sun, or "the Shade, a1 opphd 
making . 
W 1 5 e N 
Ig: thought, with the author of * EY * dryi rying 
herbs, &c. Fn the Farmer's Magazine, that the beſt me- 
thod was in the ſhade ; but happening to dip into an old au- 
thor® ſome time ſince i found him to deviate in his judgment, 


and 
0 1 Probably CuLyzeyes. 
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and at the ſame time appealing to every ſarmer, whether he. 

would chule to dry his bay 225 n ſun- 

ſhine? This ſtruck me at ance; and laſt year Laried the ex- 

„and found that the herbs dried in the ſun kept bet- 

ter, and hed a finer colour and flavour; like hay, which be- 

ing well made in ſine bri e fun-ſhiny weather, in mack 
finer and better in every relpett. | 1 * 

a am, XC, 


| 


- A. W. * 
[The rules we have given are from the beſt authority, in aide re 
the medicinal virtues of the plants. If herbs are hung 

in a dry airy place they will ben be ſufkciently dried, without 

inj either their colour or flavour. 

In anſwer to the queſtion, P 
his hay in the hade or in the fun L-wH believe we.mtoynentare to fag 
in che ee if he could be certain of fine clear weather; but as it 


is fo variable in this kin -eviery one adhere as much as ble: 

to the old directs him to make hay while the fun foi 

— could be tied in ſmall parcels, — 2 1 windy, 
hover) += 2 (the (uſual manner of ) 

wad py — ge and we need yon 4, 36 at 

hare much faſter hay.ay be made when there is 2 lute 

wind ſtirring than in a very calm day. * 

We have obſerved, that a quick dr ine preſerves the co- 
lour and flavour es in the greateſt perfection: we have 
alſo remarked hat a meg ir ſte and diſſipates / their odorous 
—_— 


8 the ſun locks up and retains: of this almoſt every 
led bake Gail) en been walking near the 
—— — and more eſpecially, if the ſhower 


* thay 
ax middaycin dhe time of hay-harveſ; ——— the dew - 

copious. IT 44 36 | 

Obſervers of nature tell us, PORT El; _. fa FA 
apes Lage 2 their ſweets in the even- 
: this is actounted A very minũte portion of - moiſ- 
rure, > "the Jaw ns te falls, is for ſome flowers ſufficient to diſſolve 
their ſubtile fragrant parts, while a more copious one is required for 
others; and hence the mirning yebſeam vs with theifiichelt odours. 

The greateſt evil then to be againſt in making hay is 
moiſture, whether from the rain or dews, a very ſmall quantity be- 
en leſs:3njurious to it. On this principle, which (from 
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Fecklr dry, and never to 
towards the evening (be- 


to4 75 Fall- Macanus) 
S Ind ut ace 


tur rename trough 
_- — —————— — 
If he — it in ſanth, we would adchmmendct a thin 
ane; ſors. graſs is however, ſo extremely. eculent, chat it 
to make it into hay hay without ing d. and expo- 


— to the ſun. * n hos To, 
2 he bop I is, made, as we valgurl fay, 24 pro- 
— ; made, e to the barn or the rick 
in a ſeaſon, the 
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ſtands well recommended ; others place fome thorn 
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Neue: f ine Cresta, exhilarates the mind. From dhe, uni- 


lItadewf, found in the name, it ſeems to be the ſame with 
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FARMER MAGAZINE. 
4 DrezrzTaTION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE; with 4 conciſe Account of the , 


la. 


from hi 


15 
FERRER 


wt 


f fa 


Pelaſgi, and Pelaſgians. 
In the | 


F 
7 
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E — bor found our 
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IP a, fo ym e fie 
mw e brea in wool, and to garments of 1 
The Pelaſgians-inkiabited that coun — : 
— called Arcadia, ſo much for its 
and though they 2 ee them. 
an h A app em- 
TL 8 e We bycks 
—— 1 of their ſoil. By we 24 their 
ſavage wildneſs and martial weapons exchanged er 
the charming and meal ky of the Ae 
the herds = RT! herdeſſes. perhaps 


but few ſuch D Enrices of the pleaing 6 as well as as 
— effects of civilization and i 
civilized } 


The Greeks ſeem to have been 
and / Phoenician tolonies that arri 


the E 
in their country. They 'knew Hiothirig of wri 
art e, navigition, or commerce, till the atrival 
of Cadmus. For & ſong time after they neither eared 
eocultivate friendſhip with foreigners, nor to improve 
: themſelves and their eftates by commerce with chem, 
for all were then accounted" enemies. To 
live upon the plunder” of others was thought an ho. 
noutable way of ſubſiſting, and they a ſort 
of glory in overcoming and ſpoiling neighboirs. 
It was not ſafe to travel without a firong 3 — for 
the land 4 242 infeſted with bers, 
the ſea with pirates. 5 CE em 5.3% Oo. 
This ſending forth of loste was: very nt 
in the firſt ages of the world; and ſeveral inſtances 


there are of it in hater times; eſpe among the 
Gnus and who often let their pative 
inundations 


.cbu in vaſt bodies, li 
Res Ln; pew Aue r 
The uſual attendants 'of a lang -and u 5 
! are riches and plenty; but in earlier ages, When 
+ lived upon the prbdücts of their own f61;-and 
of ſupplying cheir wants 
| Eco the * 9 * 
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And "one Ty 2 anion 
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return, their 00 le yielded, ai ence out of 
with 9 5 5 Ris? 5 Gty, ier nee; 


1 0 tops fob eb Sui D focked 
a intiabitatits,” WP that the foil Was in its own a. 
türe uf ul, "a elle people anklkd in agricul- 
i, ener e ceived that och multitudes could 
| we 895 Fr ſab RN wiitout importing” torn, from other 
1 he therefbre taught ech theart of navi- 
On 


which were fipplied with 
12 T6 Sicily u Ne {FP FR 


Wen Theſeus+ wh advanced to * re gal Rep 
he formed the yaſt: and wonderful Fon. "7 "oe 
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the corporations, &i 
( Cen ka which e 8 "the 85 


hich called theas;. 
Tn TY re 


IN A Ie ery the dee cont 
for in revereme to his memory the — wet 
never more hare any aner aſſume the namy or 


title of King. 
The Atheniath, who were che firſt chat received 
any tincture of plliteneſs, taught the uſe of corn to 
tlie reſt of the cks ey alſo taught them the 


method of 2B be "Greeks ſoon le 


> 


Lad 0 


And Uſeftd - Family Companion. 5 
that bread was more wholeſome, and its taſte more 
delicate, than zcorns; and accordingly thanked the 
ds for fuch an unexpected and beneficial preſent. 
ey being the firft fort of corn which they uſed af- 
ter "the primitive diet of acorns, they offered more 
of this corn in facrifice than any other.* After this, 
the Athenien Kings, thinking it more glorious to 
4 ſmall ſtate wiſely than to aggrandize them · 
elves by foreign conqueſts, withdrew their ſubjects 
from war, and employed them ſolely in cultivating 
the earth. By this conſtant application, agriculture 
HFHeſiod was the firſt among the Greeks who wrote 
on this ſubject. He calls his poem, Forks and Days. 
He was ſucceeded by Demoeritus of Abdera, Socra- 
ticus, Xerophon, Architas, Ariftotle, hraftus, 
&c. from whom the art received confiderable im- 
Solon introduced ſeveral wiſe laws amongſt the 
Athenians reſpecting lands, boundaries, land-marks, 
herds and flocks, but it would be foreign to our pur- 
pour to inſert them, being more particularly calcu- 

for the meridian of Athens. 
The death of Epami the famous Theban 


— 
expende 
E 
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they made it 
pital for = man to propoſe the re-eſtabliſhing their 
army, or * * public revenues to its 


This degenerate diſpoſition of the Athenians,” and 
tereſt of thy Greeks, wha wyre allo Gromped,] in the 
e ſecurity, gave oppartur eiſure to Phili 
to raiſe the. IS ram a mean and _— 
condition to the Empire of all Greece and Aſia. This 
deſign was projected b Philip, but atchieved; and 
completed by his own ſon Alexander the Great. * 
find afterwards from the account of St. Paul 
ing at the Areopagus, that the Athenians. Galen 
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Ir would be ſuperfluous for us to poi int out the great benefit 

arĩſing from thus continually digging, — hoeing the 

ſoil; or to obſerve, that by thus conti 

0 kinds of plants, the ſoil never . h be ex- 
u 


the leaſt expence. He wil 
one year, that there is no more rent to pay than if 


be raiſed but one crop. 
Let us, for example, ſu that a field was fown with 
— er are off, the land will be ready 
if it was with beans in rows of a 
might be hoed a liule before they are in 
— be ſowed with turni 
be 


for winter i 
; the ſeaſon, the fail, &c. wilkſuggeſt 


a-variaty of opportunities where this ſort of on 
propriety be adapted to concurring circumſtances; and 

| eyes the buſbandman forget that his arable land will always 

e and then he will 

VoI. I. 1 hardly 


varying the cul- 
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hardly require us to remind him of preferring the former to 
the latter; for when land is covered and ſhaded with a crop 


of any uſeful plants, the weeds will proportionably be kept 


Ee Ba adopted this ſyſ 
he Kentiſh hop- to have - 
tem long ago; accounting new land beſt for hops, they plant 
woes -gardens with 
„ and with 
— the hops will have exhauſted the land. — which time 
the trees begin to bear. The cherry-trees will laſt about thirty 
. by which time tha apple · trees become large, and then 
the cherry- trees are cut down. 

In the warmer climates, this mode of culture by mixin 
crops which may ſucceed each other is particularly 
to: care is likewiſe taken to intermix —— luxuriant 
with thoſe that require to be ſhaded from the intenſe 
of the ſun. From this circumſtance of double 
ir land, ſome haſty: inattentive travellers i 
told us, that cds re mne 
one year. 


* 
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| ARTICLE, III. 
On the beſt Method of raifing Carden-Stuff for the Table. 
. 3 


Mr. SYLVAN, 


VERY perſon is ſenſible how rank and ilitated eſculent 
roots and plants ſometimes are when Taiſed” from ſoils 
that are richly and newly dunged; this is more diſtin- 
— ord pn with thoſe which ate raiſed from 
land. As freſh foil is not always to be had, 
12 ts ind a eee e the  fol- 
lowing method. 

I indoſed for my kitchen more land 


than is ſufficient, ng E laid down 
by kitchen 8 very 
and then „ it with * gh mis takes off the 


3 var” Swab the ſoil fine arid mellow, 
and it then produces ſome of the ſweeteſt tdet-ſtuff in the 


1 that no perſon raiſes finer or ſweeter, 


quantities. Before this is exhauſted, 1 manure 


E 
manner. - | 


'As 


And Uſeful, Fomily Companion. 


As this remarkable ſweetneſs in my garden-ſtuff has often 
been noticed at my table, I now givs it you for the Farmer's 
EEE 
Oxfordſhire. © 1 e e 

is Gentleman has conferred a laſting i us. 
* never wa an agein which more imp 2 
or more readily communicated than the preſent. Noblemen and 
Gentlemen ſeem to vie with each other in improving their eſtates, 


ARTICLE IV. 
Query, relative to the decay of Eſpalier Apple-Trees. 
Mr. SYLVAN, | * 
1 
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bran- 
of others of the laſt year's 
which increaſed till they, like 

trees planted 


* 
will be eſteemed a favour, by 
t HS, Your's, &c. 


" API Wilts, July 4, 1776. | A. W. : 

e precedi is indeed an important one, the ſame ob- 

made in man of the kingdom ; ev 
will be glad to 


ſee the cauſe inveſti- | 


"is Fanacin's a 


Ae rock v. 8 6555 
On he u, Cows r ve 


e e | 

was my intention ſome time 10 publiſh : obſerva. 

T' ry nn me Erg Ege, — 2 

I ern 
as 


moſt likely to be much read. N 
apace imo the vate of years, und would methinks do all the 


. | ” 
* 
% * 
N * 


— 2 If 1 m 33 
ieee liſh 
u it will throw li * = much 
wanted on the dale of one the molt fcka enienle in 


""CobLacthes are very rantithiv es they Whvveritic fond 
„ re ere 
I am indebted to a Cattle-keeper of my father ſor the 

Gr intros, 1 bufineſs has much im- 


tend ar of the criptions | 
Fes fork ads gol hora though he wt herwards 


If the- of years enn eſtabliſh truth, I may 
ſome claim to attention; and whatever gr Bt ir Str hm 
can recollef or meet with, I ſhall ſend forthe Farmer's Ma- 

azine, — benite 
1 8 .of mankind. 

July 6, 1776. C. WILLIAMSON. 

THE difference of countries will make it almoſt impoſſible 
to lay down ſuch rules for the management of Cows as may 


ſuit with all : I ſhall therefore content myſelf with a few 

neral obſervations in this place, which may tend to ren - 
them healthy and ſerviceable. - 

I would 12 by all means, WMviſe every Totter die a 

rack and 27. cows, . with a loſt over for tay, from 

- whence it may be put down as for horſes ; and he will find 

that — A* eat with more Tatisfaftion, and make infinitely 

= by the common method of laying it op the 


d; 7 ſeven or 2 | 
ground, clean CO- a 
The floor Ar? | aq wp made » fuls aping to eep it dry, 


and is beſt made with chalk, (or thick oaken plank, where it 
canbe had,) n 


nd , Fan Companion. 
The calf-pen ſhould be roomy, and is beſt built fix-or e 
inches from the and floored with oak boards 
2 to drain off the urine. 


F c of feed is nec from one mea- 
2 eee, 8 the weather be 
; hould have hay or other dry meat 

that may accrue from eating the 
Eflolved grafs which is chen neither marhive ure 
wholeſome. 

When the ſummer 1 exceeding bot and dry, the benefit 
of a pond under the ſhadow of * trees is almoſt incon- 
ceivable; the flies being otherwiſe ſo very troubleſome as to 
bring on ſeveral diſorders, and p loathiny their food. 
Cos are ſubjett to many ;'a few of which I ſhall 
now ſelect, and r 
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* Sithnefs, or Tnchination to vomit n 
This ſymptom is very prejudicial to a cow's health; it 


makes her bare of fleſh, and diſtaſte her food. 


The Cunxa was a 9 
diſeaſes of caule) — 2 raw —— FW thrown 
down the throat, ſhell and all, and on the morrow ſome brui- 
ſed Faifins to be given in wine or ale ;---but nothing better 
— than toaſted bread ſoaked well in good eer or 


on owe -nutmeg and ſugar, given frequently a lutle 


2 


4 ſeeds, each one ounce; 
Warm ale, one pint. 


See the article AL RAE xr in che Dae of Hubs. &c. 
Nd fl of the Eee, Magazine] 

 Tofs of Appetite. 

1, Give ſome horehound dried and powdered in a lutle 


warn ale. 
2: Give half an ounce of eek iq. wages als vight and 
.treacle. 


morning, or made into a ball wi | 
Colic, or twiſting of the Guts, without a Flux. 


The ſymptoms are, a rumbling noiſe in the guts, the cow 
will often he down and ſuddenly riſe again, with a lownyg 


through pain. The 
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The CurZ——Draw blood, by pricking under the tail 
ye. the OREN Fee OST ets © four 


A decoftion of chamomile flowers, three yu 
Sweet oil, two ounces, 

Common ſalt, two ſpoonfuls, 

Laudanum, half an ounce. 

Warm maſhes of bran in water ſhould be kept con. 
tinually before them, and e following * re- 
peated every two or three hours: 

Aniſeed, 

Horſe-ſpice, and | 

Diapente, each half an ounce; 

Treacle, a ſufhcient quanti 
Or, an ounce of Mithridate may de given in a quart of warm 
ale, and repeated in fix hours. 


I ſometi though ſeldom 
939 a ies {though Tedor) happens th no dang 


2 viled) ſhould be introduced into the ſtrait gut to 


away the obſtructed fæces. 
Cualc, with, a Flux. 7 
This is more frequent than the above, and at the fame time 
very dangerous, . 
| The CUnrt_ Boil an ounee of three pins 
of water till it is reduced to one pint, 
ne vp omes. Fre. ark yenk 
. 


5 


berries, for a drink, to be repeat 

and the following ball every four 
Mithridate, . 
Armenian bole, each half an ounce; 
Gum | « in powder, 4 
Starch, each three drachms; 


Conſerve of Roſes, enough ta form a ball. 
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ARTICLE e 


eee, at n. 


an gh.” 


hang, but 
as to 


ld bee 
ede f 


or ſummer crops When I. mean imm 
- for if I _ 

L i 
cert, ad ent 10 corrupt 


7 — 8 iow. 5 
er Fus 75 


P. S. — laked by the winer's fol, 
1 becomes 


—— — e — 
; An 11 1 10 UL. * vn. : | 
4 ne nd gh Med " ras Water about its Level. 
[With a OrFPER- KATHY | A 
Afr. Srivan, 2 | 


] Haraſent you a method of r water above its level yr 
ita on momentum,. with which I was favoured by the 
very 3 inventor Mr. Whitchurſt,. If n. 
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be told me that he ereted it at a gentleman's ſeat in Cheſhire, | 
and that it anſwered his expeffations. I think it cannot fail 
being univerſally approved, on account of its fimplici a 
when it is — how Ae it m in 
many noblemen's and lemen's Gs hooks, Kc. 
your readers will with me Le think that it well deſerves a 22 


the Farmer's CO OT nn Coro. ol 


The vetel A repreſents thi ng or reſervoir of water, 
whict it is required to raife ding or fix four digher for 
2 N 7 ſome 8 8 Mark nah. of 
means of a ag e in the plate. 
8 a quarter, or an inch and a half 

Ei = box e valve £ C is a lateral pipe 


Ada ate Beater 
Tart indent 


Ka pre Ay 
new ere 


to thicty- two ſectinia ſecond of 
than the ſim - 
. 0 eee 


h a burſt a pretty ſtrong air 
ear deren er e G. H, e which 


— 

lateral ia ether wetde; if de 
tie of cock being more than finteen 

8 3 - pert : increaſed, and 


"x 
lower offices w 


e 


1 ſhall 


TL 8 * de lo 1 
would hardly be ſenſible. A 


And erat Fanity Companion. 13) 


HOLD. that the diſtante between the two 


each other. 1s immateri. I; as the lat 
pipe ew ſed to be carried down imo th the gn — 


water is 
ter 


W. s. 


e ae w. 8 3 
him zam nur other ee 
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c:: 194 3 — thy 4, 0 lice? ! 
Or Filne of Hen thi Eyl WHITE. * 


* Mr. EVAN, Mo, TT apud of- 2 25 
I * ou a Tecipe thr fore eyes; , FR was inſerted ih t * 5 
number "__ the Farmer's Magazine. In the Dictionary, 
under. the article Faxed:ALB,; fnehtiehds made of in being ap. 
pled with: (ucreſs in the: cure of feverghdiſordets> 1 er- 
tainly a powerful tic, and hence+ 4ts- exhabiti 
trid\dfforders has often dere, attended with S 
— Type eurisas wilt e 
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dix to Pr. Prief 'vol — op 
e Obfervatidus on Ae n pry vt 
Jy well known 15 50 the miners ad . of lea 
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AM wut eaſel with he of your Mie 2 
12 ee ru lpm ge 
"hp you had attempted to give a © Syſtem of Huſban- 
y,” you would have found but few readers, and; conſe- 
ntly, fill fewer purchaſers; the preſs groatu with complete 
7 from them : they 

he fre over and over again, and + man who would un: 

a farm without any other knowledge 

2 Wa 


what — ſuch books, is hardly fit for any bk 
thaii a fraitwaicont; nd that I am an enemy iobooks, 1 


read much. All that I expect, or that other Farmer ex- 
pets, or indeed withes for in books, is new improves 
ment, 'fomE hint, or addition to our preſent ſtock 


of knawledge ;'we do not want to be ta 


t when to 
5 off. reap, or what quantuy 
| 2 A eee ic e eel Fey 
Sr How 8h potfible that 


dE dener 

out 19. manage. A farm, to which. be is an entire 
7 Who an bis ſenſes would follow theſe {ſides t to 
lia moſſ probable that if a man was to pay viſit tg 
er vf webe  pratiiioncrs ofthe new and old boſbandry,” »in 
* ; a , 5 * order 
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cart; -upon "2 5 f | 'w1 or : 
ſucceſs. In the United Provinces, if I miſtake hot, D 
ten a bag to catch the irine of their cows, ſo 
of its fertilizi C 
Great care be taken not to apply dung in it 
to the roots of trees or ſhrubs,” it being very pre} 
them ; but when mixed with earth Ulf it is p 
this pernicious quality will be correfied,” OO 
F-ſhall conclude this part of my differtation with's remark: -* 
on d popular miſtake, which is, that earth or vegetables laid 
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fame thay of ſalty an when 
—— more remote from 

1 of aſhes He we fo 2 in 

4a l. 
Fain of eſo Yeoh nal he 
druf Talt may indxxd 
is fo ſmall as not to be worth notice. *'F 


the riperries of peat aſhes, LN NIST IT 
opportunity of mentioning u piece of huſbandry 
to the dofirine laid down. by others, as well as Co- 


Bora —— te 


uor that drains from and dung-hills, 
| Fl, rein the By 721 — 
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have heard is d in Italy, if our me- 
ks Former rake | . 
Farmer makes a baſon 'or reſervoir, 


ARTICLE XV. | | 


81. 3.129 4 2 e 
Wi te goon cd yur te coaſts ſhiver- 
. with cold 


8 and buſhes ſtinted, 
that * to have betn clipped 


with hedrs; we ſeem to wih 
that ſome tree or ſhrub could eaſily be procured which would 
— — 2 neee, and e eee 

- On turm {ib why ebe l recollo@le: thei Birch tree, 
which, Mr. Boutcher ſays, the le Þ late Earl of ran 


— yy der e 
En re t ay 
E Wes be to ; lite e bade 3 
woods or planting ces, merely whether the 
riment would” ſucceed; but I recolteft- 1 have ſeen very fine 
bireh trees, and — extenſive” „near the ſea coaſt 
in 1 8 of aa aaxoagd neither oak, aſh, _ 
OL. 
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nor fix would flouriſh... As the birch is ſo well recommended. 
2... 
emen, &c. who want plantations, mentioned 

— „can no n no toſs 10 kngw, what will ſucceed, at 
a [mall expence. J the timber 22 
is however, an uſeful one, and will ſerve. for many purpoſes 
which I need not 4 N o 3c 6 
Bath, Judy 18. 1756: 1 VARRO. 
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5 eee Ruler for -den ee Waters, 
I—ontinuned from page 72. ]. ud 22 


* virions: waters are underſtgod thoſe in which the- 
it is only” of the proof ſtrength, by which is meant, 

ſpirit. that contains am equal mixture of water, They have 
been 3 called compaund waters, even when diſtifled from 
one 2 only; as thoſe on the ather hand, which. are 
y common. water, though from a number of ingre - 

22 are named waters; the title, here, relating not 


to ſimplicity in re of compolition, but to the vehicle cle be- 
ing common water. e * 


"= e and CH parts ought 1 to be moderately and 
| cept ſuch as are ordered to be freſh gathered. 
2 Aer the esst have been ſteeped in the ſpirit for 
the time preſcribed, add as much water as will be ſufficient to 
prevent an empyreume : that is, burning to the ſtill. 
g—The liquor which comes over, firlt in the diſtillation, is 
by * kept N itlell under dhe title of ſpirit; and the other 
running, which proye milky, fined down by art. But it is 
better to mix all 1þe. xunmings together without fining them, 
that the waters may poſſeſs the virtues of the plantienure-;+ 
which is — — man ed: than their . 
nefs of lightlinefs, Jo 1wed 5 2 3 *: 1H * 


Ice diſtillation be; i Vully managed, the e beat. equable. 
and all dong gentle... and; ne more, drawn, off than the quan- 
tity directed, moſt of the waters will appear ſufficiently bright 
and fine; ſome. of them. which look, qurbid;juſt aſter they are 
drawn, Vill on ſtanding. for a few days become clear and tranſ- 
— arent. The prafiice, here forbidden, af ſaving ſome of the. 

ſt runnings apart, is 3 very anjurious' to the compo- 
r che water being not oy: robbed. by it of ſome uf the 
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more volatile parts of. d ents). but likewiſe rendered 
germanently N the ſpirit high, 9 

4he — the ts that gives this appearancg. w 
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be 
till aſter the 
2 another method 


ounces ; Virgin d zedoary, each two 
_ ounces ; angelica ſeeds, and ies, each three oun- 

cee ſcordium leaves, — — 3 brandy, two 

gallons. Pour the, on the other ingreatents, firſt 
cut and bruiſed ; digeſt r four days, and then if; off 
two 

This water is not a little unpleaſant, tho! it has ſcarce any 4 

advantage to counterbalance chat N "hotwith- 0 

* its _ | 1 | 

49 5 i= 601. N ay 
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1. es ** Sans De: (arne. 75 ,ꝗ,ẽd,1g - Pans did 2701 
f, Tete dt balm 9 fresh, four ounces; freſh, 
F dos bun6es;/ cutlander feeds; and -remegs one 


| "001 © 6fitice; angelica fol, cinnamon and cloves, euch half 
} a once; Balmlwater; ; 08s pit; prof ſp irit, t pines. 
Poder eee ware 
t i u eleſt/ veſſef for two = ; then 4 the 
balm · water: unt d in belned ait dryweſl. 


This water is. cleggat cordial all © he bam, th giving 
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tuuty, mulfoal, + EAT, 
F | One: handiul ; wine, twenty pounda. 161 li TATE va 
* — 2 herbs, fag the wine, 


and let ſtand together in dige ſſion, i . 

any other equivalent — "h ſor pg days; akerwar 0 1 
an alembic with a moderate fire. 5 
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"the tumours that ariſe on 
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This cuſtom. is very antient ; but Ek mogerns (if. I 
may, coll them ſo) the Beminga 51 ze al — be thy ine who 


e 
which mia It — feng —— 


tr er bave or ks 10 of BE, and 
10 by” 3 too great a proportion of ara 
ae ſinuated at ioo great a diſtance from towns to purchaſe dung 
terms that would” make it wonh the Farmer's while to 
it ; ſor he muſt covider the nature of his ſoil, and what 
raps it will bear, beſote he ventures too far in his expences. 
Ithiewiſe ſometimes, happens that the proportion of the ara- 
ble and all chiovgh:the Whole country is much too great; and 
2 — bad on wy terms for the quan- 
ti ept iv tillage, is occaſions ve cro 
4 'for ſome Farmers are very fond of var cath — 
ſowing all their land. if poſſible, when corn — a pretty 
good price, forgetting what will be the conſequence of worn- 
— 7s when'retn 1s cheap; and themſelves all the 
while with the thaaghis that hen this conſequence does ha 
pen, that their landſords muſt either lower their renis, or 4 
dhe Harms into their own bands. When a ſarm is, thus fitu- 
mochchchere dun is ſcarce, what. is..he to do? Is he to ſow 
without | ornt ehanr > pre or I it Jie ſtill for fear of being 
nd lovenly b y. ploughing in buck wheat, 
area be Tanker, he is not to ſaw without E 
mur, nor to 15; ie ſtall. nor yet to h in his clo- 
ver or vetaheß ume he is forced 10 it — — unſoreſeen 


circuniftances; for theſe will ſametimes happen k9-the. beſt 
Farmers: but choice; and neceſſuy are not the ame. 1 
more 


particularly cobſider this anether time, confining, — 

nod, to the eligibity V plaugbing:in A crop of, 1 ler 
At del öh: ic feemaablurd H to rail 

; 11 . 10 rat e a 

hens Plough - it into the-eafth 5 3) It en good exo 

urdity ai teceived he whale-of their — 

riſhment from the 


to be the caſe. Ai good (for we will Tuppgſe it a good 
one for the ſake'of the — — : 


argument, tho' land which wants io be 
-manured does not always produce a heavy one) 1 lay then that 
1 —— which covers the ground will make it ſine and 


mellow, 


only; but this is nom Well known not 
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mellow, for there not being a free cirvalatior of air on the 
ſurface ofthe land, the dews, &c. will fermentandp putrefy; and 
of courſe this putreſaftion will . the ſoil armor ek 
is ſo hardy as to deny that a good — ; 
in wilt manure the landpancmake ft >. — pof ork, 
but then I always find that the' vegetable manures Ko weaker 
and wear out ſooner than the animal manures: Its virtue thers- 
fore gon all bands admitted! the firſt» thing to 'be-conr- 
ſidered is, the nature of che &r8p which the Farmet intundæ to 
'manure for ; ſome make it {heir conſtant rule to manu for 
wheat, others for” turhifs others! for beans, whicheveriicrop 
is intended to come firftin the courſè j. ſor this willor 
a differen! manner of tresrinent, becauſe æperſon withndt 
uct in his'clover at the ſutne time 'of the year for ur s 
would ' for türnips or beans z*but of this the! Farmer ill 
ge for himſelf cally. without my-wirattions; vat 
think the {Mowing piece of huſbandry m benecial to 
the land, and more profitable to che after. 1 40 „it 
As the broad clover may commonly be mowed tioe: the 
firll crop hould be mowed as early as heitinſtances would 
admit, and the ſecogd ctap folded upon door Iſ 
is not ſound for ſheep then as many cattle ſhould be turuel 
upon it as the crop wonld maintain; but:vhey! hb a 
all over it at once; if however! the Farther! fers:that m- 
thod; I would by ail means adviſe him to emidown ihe clover 
which the cattle refuſe on abeount of its ranknefepand&he-wnll 
find that as ſoun as it'is a little withered they wilheat i w 
though they would not touch it while iv was! gtow ing z is 
ſhould be done by degrees. .' By this method che land would 
be better manured that by ploughing it ny] beſides having 
crop' of clover hay; of weh any practieu Fariners wilb be 
convinced by a few moments 2 — I be could reron- 
cile himſelf io keep ſows with 2 n the clovæt. 
as they do in Cheſhire; he wou benefit 
by it than by any other method. 1 mull nv et that: ſorne 
foils will not carry two ped crops of clover in one year; =_ 
to admit of . latter being in the mannerkere pro 
- and in- many places — are ſtrangers to the broad clo- 
ver. having only the ſmall red clover, called — 
does not fo eaſily admit of being mowed ice: all that tan 
be laid to this is, that they cannot ile it to ſo great an 
advantage, but then they will have à better ſingle crop which 
will carry a greater ſtock, and the land will conſequently be tbe 


* — Now let any perſon compare this tuſbandry 


with 
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8 clover mult be ploughed in as ſoon 
rn. 
conſiderable ume do allpw the cloyer time to rot; whereas in 


: : 
- : . 


=. he land till it is 


nene 
All very rave 


bouring ſo many worms, 
8 3 Some 


r. is much more ſubjeft to them 
chan others, and I have known lime uſed upon it with ſuc- 
cela;. nay, I know that many of the Farmers, 2 
the ſpot that I allude to, make it a conſtant rule to lime their 
clover ſtubbles hen they plough them up, on account of the 


are. ” An OLD FARMER. 

P. S. I know ſome writers tell us, that mowing the clover 
a ſecond time is better for the land than ſeeding it off; and I 
will believe them when it is found from experience that land 
may be mowed every year without manure; and yer it may be 
grazed by cows every year without it. 

llt was natural for us to dip into the treatiſe intitled © Winter 
Riches,” by Mr. Peters, becauſe he is the patron of the Vg table 


Syftem of Agriculture ; and if we may judge from his „ he has 
praftiſed it in the eateſt 2 Ont An ume, 
will not be di with the following quotation, (for thi- book 


is not in everyone's hands) as it completely exhibits the mode of 
h which Mr. Peters f> hight 
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1 XVIII. 


Curious Account of the Horſes in different Countries. 
* From' Buyryron's Natural Hiſtory: - {Concluded.]. 


+ HERE, are in Turkey Arabian hr es, Taxtar horſes, 
| and horſes of the nauve breed of. the country: theſe 
laſt are handſome, and very, ſlender ; full of v re- 
markably ſwiſt, and even graceſul; by he 


much fatigue they eat little; are ſoon heated, and 
is ſo ſenſible that they cannot bear a curry | 


oy del white. 


reaſon 5 ho are 


br [ k 
of them exceYent, Pleite della alle preſets the common 
— of — — — 9 
ble bote db che Kaum of Neplebs": They"Jed a 
of a widdle ſize, and ſome even very ſmall, Whick are not 
ſor that the leſs good and ſtrong: but dere ate ale many of * 
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a good ſize, and even larger than the Engliſh ſaddle-horſes. 
have all a {lender head, a fine neck, and a narrow cheſt ; 

the ears well ſhaped and well placed, the legs flender; the rump 
yell turned, and a hard hoof ; they are docile, ſprightly, agile, 


they are robu 
chopped ſtraw, being their 
bags tied to their heads; and fix weeks in ſpring is all the 


to prevent their receiving any injury from the air; they are 
— only with a ſnaffle bridle, and no ſpur; and great num- 


the Indies. Travellers, who all. ſpeak highly of the Perſian 
horſes, agree however in ſaying, that thoſe of Arabia are 
ſuperior to them in agiluy, 2 ſtrength, and even beau- 
ty ; and that the themſelves ſet a much higher value 
on them, than on the fineſt horſes of their own country. 

be native horſes of India are not good. Thoſe made 
uſe of by the great men of the country, have been carried thi- 
ther from Perſia and Arabia. In the day-time a little hay is 
— them. and in the evening boiled peaſe, mixed with 

agar and butter, inſtead of oats or harley. This food ſup- 
ports them, and gives them ſome ſtrength ; for otherwiſe 
they would ſoon waſte away, the climate being contrary to 
their nature. The native horſes of the country are, in gene- 
ral, very ſmall; ſome of them even. ſo little, that, if Taver- 
nier may be credited, the young Mogul Prince, who was be- 
tween {even and eight years of age, uſually rode a horſe very 
well ſhaped, but not bigger than a large greyhound. 

_ * Exceſlively; hot climates ſeem. not to agree with horſes ; 


as a proof of which, thoſe of the Gold Coaſt, of Indus, of 


Carry their head and neck remarkably low, and totter 


ſo very low, that the rider's feet amel touch the 
ground they are belides very untraftable,and indeed fit only to 

| feed negroes, who like their fleſh as well as they do that of dogs. 
Thus we ſeethat the love of borſe-fleſh ĩs common to the negroes 
and Arabians: it is likewiſe ſo in Tartary, and even in China. 


The Chineſe horſes are not better than thoſe of the In- 
dies: the are: weak, ſpiritleſs, ill-ſhaped, and v | ſmall : 
thoſe of Ce 

Vox. I. 


time they are out at graſs. Their tails are never cut; geld-; 
19gs ate nat known. among them.; cloths are laid over them, 


are but three feet high. The Chineſe caſtrate 
= moſt - 


abu courageous, and capable of enduring great fatigue. 
cha ques wely ſwift, without ever falling or tumbling; 
are very _ . fed, barley mixed with fine 

y food, which is given them in 


wn 


bers of them are tranſported into Turkey, and ftill more into 
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moſt of their horſes; and they are ſo ti id, that they can- 
not be uſed in war: accordingly it may be faid, that it was 
the TI that _ hey as 1 _ = oe 
indeed v r war; for thn t are genera t © 
the "iddle Bze, they are ſttong. dee ſpirited, 4 light, 
and great runners ! their hoot is hard, but too narrow; the 
head very airy, but too ſmall; the neck long and Riff, and 
the legs too high : yet with all theſe defects they may be ac- 
counted very goo.l horſes; being indefatigable, and exceed- 
ingly ſwift. The Tartars live with their hocfes nearly in the 
ſame manner as the Arabians, When they are ſeven or eight 
months old, they put boys on their backs, to walk them about, 
and gallop them at ſhort intervals. They train them up thus 
by little and little, and inure them to very ſhort diet ; but 
never mount them for an expedition till they are fix of ſeven 
years old, and then they are made to endure incredible fa- 
tigues, ſuch as marching two or three days without halting, 
being four or five without any other nouriſhment than a 
handful of grafs, and at the fame time twenty-four hours with 
out drinking, &c. But thefe horfes, which ſeem, and which 
are in fact. ſo robuſt in their own country, ſoon fall away to 
nothing when carried to China or the Indies; though they 
thrive pretty well in Perfia and Turkey. IMs 1739 
* The inhabitants of Little Tartary have alſo a ſmall breed 
of horſes, which they value ſo greatly that they never ſuffer 
them to be fold to ſtrangers. Theſe horſes have all the good 
and bad qualities of thoſe of Great Tartary ; which proves 
how far the ſame uſage, and the ſame manner of bringing up | 
theſe animals, impart to them the ſame diſpoſitions and tem- 
per. There are hkewiſe in Circaſſia and Mingrelia numbers 
of horſes which are even handſomer than thoſe of Tartary ; 
and tolerably fine horſes are alſo found in the Ukraine, Wala- 
chia, Poland, and Sweden ; but particular obſervations have 
not yet been made on their good qualities and defefts. - | 
Now, if we conſult the antients with regard to the na- 
ture and qualities of horſes of different countries, we ſhall” 
find, that the Grecian horſes, and eſpecially thoſe of Theſ- 
ſaly and Epirus, were in repute, and very good far war; that 
thoſe of Achaia were the largeſt then known; that the hand- 
ſomeſt of all were thoſe of Ægypt, Where they were very nu- 
merous, and where Solomon purchaſed great numbers at very 
high prices; that horſes throve badly in Ethiopia, on account 
of the too great heat of the climate; that Arabia and Africa 
furniſhed the beſt- made horſes, and eſpecially'the ſwiſteſt and 
fitteſt for the ſaddle or the race; that thoſe of Italy, and par- 
broer 


* 
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ticularly of Apulia, were alſo ; that in Sicily, Cap- 
padocia, Syria, Armenia, Media,” I there were 2 
cellent horſes; eſtimable ſor their agility and ſwiftneſs ; that 
thoſe of Sardinia and Corſica were ſmall, but ſpirited and 
bold ; that thoſe of Spain reſembled the Parthian horſes, and 
were excellent for war ; that the Tranſylvanian and Wala- 
chian- horſes had- ſmall well-ſhaped heads, manes reaching 
down to the buſhy tails, and were very fleet; that 
the Daniſh horſes were well made, and good leapers; that 
thoſe of Scandinavia were ſmall, but well moulded, and very 
nimble ; that the Flemiſh horſes were ſtrong; that the Gauls 
ſurniſhed the Romans with horſes for the ſaddle, and 
for carrying burthens ; that the German horſes were ill · ſha- 
ped, and ſo bad as to be of no uſe; that the Swiſs had great 
numbers of horſes, and very good ones for war; that the 
Hungarian horſes were alſo very good; and laſtly, that the 
Indian horſes were very ſmall and very weak. i 

« It reſults from all theſe ſafts, that the Arabian horſes 
have ever been, and that they ſtill are, the firſt in the world, 
as well for beauty as for ſs; that it is from them, ei- 
ther immediately, or iately by the means of Barbs, that 
the fineſt horſes in Europe, Ales and Afia, are procured; 
that the climate of Arabia is, perhaps, the true climate for: 
horſes, and the beſt of all climates for them; fince inſtead of 
croſſing there the native breeds by foreign breeds, great care 
is taken to preſerve them entirely pure; that if that climate 
is not in itſelf the beſt ſor horſes, the Arabians have rendered 
it ſuch by their particular attention in all times to ennoble the 
breed, by putting together only ſuch individuals as were the 
beſt ſhaped, and of the firſt rank; that by an unremitted con- 
tinuance of this care for ſeveral ages, they may have brought 
the ſpecies to a degree of perſection beyond what nature 
would have done in the beſt climate. We may alſo conclude 
from the above, that thoſe climates which are rather hot than 
cold, and eſpecially where the ſoil is dry, are the beſt ſuited 
to-the nature of theſe animals; that, in „ {mall horſes 
are better than large; that care is not leſs neceſſary to them 
all than food; that with familiarity and careſſes one may ob- 
tain much more of them than by force and puniſhment ; that 
in horſes of hot countries, the bones, the hoofs, and the muſ- ; 
cles, are much harder than in thoſe of our climates; that : 
th heat agrees with theſe animals better than cold, yet 77 
exceſſive heat does not ſuit them; that great cold is likewiſe 
- - hurtful to them; in fine, that their conſtitution and temper 

depend almoſt entirely on che climate, the food, the care ta- 
ken of them, and the manner of bringing them up.” 
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FAMILIAR STANZAS on the wegen 


FLOWER-GARDEN, 


Cloſe in the hedge the Primroſe view, 
As modelitly retir d; 
Yet, from its Foot and pleaſing hue, 


It's ſought; and is admit d. 


If beauty can — drow, 
Or charms can pleaſure give ; 
Who hath a Polyanthus ſow, 
Muſt greateſt praiſes give. 
See where that hedge extends a ſhade, 

Aloag the weu-weel'd fide, 
Then ſee a-down the bank difplay'd 
The Violet's purple pride. 
nature, fee. it blow, 


Sleepy 
And ny —__ 
In vain ver th* P 


In yain they y ſhine ! 

To view the Honeyſuckle haſte, — 
A flower you'll fee ; 

"Tis ſweet — > $66 fweet ln tate, 
As gard'ners all agree. 

A CR Crue 


That? 
c, Thar gardens cam adorn , 
; endow bf Ay mon any 


The Lark ſpurs ufually . 
And friendly grow 


To give to all a vaſt a roo | 
e 

How pleafing is the ſeſſamine, 
Tho' fimple to the view, 

Yea ics ſcent's 

And pleaſing is its hue. 

This flower 's of a double hue, 
And Heart's-eaſe is its name ; 


Tn ogg 


The floriſt ail with pride and care, | 
Th' Auricula attends ; 
The fineſt e b ide to rear, 31-36! 


. To phaſe and friends. 


y ſun-beams glow, 


. Behold the 


+ +F 


3 R V. 


<4: 
| 1 6 the height — 
And wide . 
* 


—— 4, 

d 

Tho Dee 
It makes the garden fine. 

The Holly-hock doth tow'ring riſe 
All noble to the view; 


-- A 


Deli ting florĩſts curious eyes, 
gong 


Aloft high tow ring to 
- The Sun- flower 
With conſcious 


In fields and to make a 
This — — 
"Tis light in make, in colour roſy, 
like a Button® round. 


Tho' no t beauty Thrift can boaſt 
EU g 


y ſpread; 
When other's beauty s gone and 
3 *. 


—— 
Gather 'd by each little ſwaia. 


In beauteous bloom and fragrant ſmell, 


The Roſe may juſtly boatt, 
Mott other flowers to excel, 

And is the gard'ner's toaſt. 
The modeſt Lilly of the Vale, 

Juſt ſhews its ſnowy head ; 


Yet where it grows P 


And odours round it ſpread. 
udy Tulip riſe, ' 
In dreſs how gay and ſmart ; 


It captivates the longing eyes, 
But cannot win heart. 


Sweet as the ſwecteft breath of May, | 


And lovel 
The Gilly- 
4 4 like crimſon 


to the er 
appears 
crimſon bnght. 
277 a ge nagar coat,  * 
The damſels of the dale and hill 


Wich youthful fondneſs doat. 
* 'Bachelar's Button. 


”Y & 1 "py 


A — nn. 


The flower a bluiſh ti nt receives 
— 


e 


— — 

1a cory r 

* par hee K one, 

The Lilac hots its head on high, 

In a White garment dreft 

Or udly ſoars towards the ſky, 
in a veſt, 

The Piaks, how pretty and how neat, 


In an aflenibled throng ; 
D in modeft kate, 


every garden deck'd by thee, 
May neg leflon teach; 
flowers inſtructive 
ithout the uſe of ſpeech. 
uo d before each Chriftian's eyes, 
we þ 4 a token meant, | 
5 what ye repreſent. 
Dr 
HT MEN and POMONA. 
tis ee 
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+ Like Ruſſetines, fit 


a 
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How ſoon the luſcions, tranſient joys, 
| Like Summer, fruits decay | 


Let minds in judgment grown mature, 
In Hymen's bande 


Such loves the Winter will endure, | 


And mellower grow by age. 
Look round you well — pon wed 


» +> With cau our 
Ke fond * " paſſion led, 


' Attend to R voice. 
be - « ap that's 2 N 
ich, generous, fweet and m 

If ſuch there be, ſuch 
Be Golden Pippins ſtyl'd. 

Some, proud of ſenſe and ill-bred wit, 
Are nau ih as Coccagee : 

Such fruit may be for grindiag fit, 
But eat who will for me. 


The rural laſs with ruddy cheeks, 
— The Redftreak we may name; 
_ Whole luſcious, ' wholeſome juice be- 


ſpeaks 


The from whence * the came. 


: Some dames the John-apple may ſeit 3 


Like ſhrlvel'd parchment dried 
But ſome men chooſe ſuch laſfing frolt, 
Nor envy ſuch their bride. 


o like pears, look ſweet, & ſmile 


On every pretty 
Too early ripe, they pleaſe awhile; 
' But ſoon they grow too mellow. 
Your forward ſour, ungracious ſhrews 
Make houſewif'ry tucir boat ! 
1 for gooſe 
And there they rule the roaſt. 
Mark where good ſenſe and ſweetneſs 
Andtruth without diſguiſe; [dweli, 
The man chat finds this Non-p«i=il, 


Has ſurely gain'd a prize. 


The royal + Wilding—tho' it grows 
Ne in e wv 


m That nes needful 4 wife, 
Yet manag d well, the Artiſt knows 
«© As often proves 15 ue and ſcourge as r 
T one's life.” The nobleſt liquor yields. | rig 
For Martiaze is an orchard fair Then let not rakes blaſpheme the Fair, 
And — 4 Fraite rollures,. For wedlock's wild abuſes; . 
Offouc and firect, uf jor and care When ev n from Crabs one may with care 
Like Autumn's hu 4 juices. 4 Extract delicious juices, 
When forward girls and amorous * Herefordſpire. 
The fweets of love betrayz ; + The famous Devon ſhire fruit. 
COALRESPON DENCE 
r of the Gentleman who favours us with the 
Review of whole was not finiſhed i in time, and we did not 


chuſe to inſert it. in a mutilated or unfiniſhed ſtate ; but it will certainly appear in 


next, with an account of e 2 
on on Agriculture, and the Philoſo 


practical remarks. 


mprovemenits, the Fatmer's Directory; Ef- 
Kal Tranſactions, with a great number of 


Mr. Wiliamfon's 1 from aa -Lbeinda, Se. Kc. will 
have due attention paid.——Fabius Pictor is referred to the article Axa - 


CULE in the Dictionary for this month. Other articles promiſed val be u- 


ſcrted as ſoon as poſſible. 
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Anſwer to the New Queries for the Farmers Sons, in the 
wi Magazine for May, p. 76. e: 
Mr. SYLVan, "i | 


12 grains of wheat be planted four 11 the 
number of s required to plant an acre will be 393,293, or, 6 
_ gallons, 3 , 4 ounces, 1 weights, and 13 grains. 

If they E be planted Gr ndr, .then the number of grains 
will amount only to 175,075, or, 2 gallons, 6 pounds, 9 ounces, 11 
ys — grains. 1 

| 20, 177 . 8 a „ Js 

Ul n calculations that if the method of planting wheat 
was adopted throughout the kingdom, the ſaving be immenſe in 
a national view.] = a 


8 


ABSTRACT of the new ACT {or the RELIEF of DEBTORS, 
ad, BANKR in CERTAIN CasEs. 


HIS aft extends itſelf only to perſons who are hot indebted to any 

one creditor in a greater ſum than rooc?. and who ſhall ſurrender 

up, on oath, all are} op my and effects for the benefit of their creditors 

in general ; after which, thei 4 effects which they 

may in future acquire, are to be for ever free from all claim or demands, 

on account of debts contracted before the 22d day of January 1776 z but 

all future acquifitions of real pro or money in the funds, are ſub- 
jected to the claims of their ſeveral creditors. | 

Thoſe entitled to the benefit of this att are, | | 

I. Perſons arreſted for debt, and held to bail, on or before the firſt day 
of January laſt who ſhall ſurrender themſelves to priſon, on or before the 
twenty-fixth day of June next. g 

II. Perſons who were arreſted for debt, on or before the - ſecond 
day of January laſt, and have remained ever ſince in the act 
of the keeper of one of his Majeſty's priſons ; crown debtors excepted. 

III. Fugitives for debt, who were actually beyond ſea on the twenty- 
ſecond day of January laſt, and who ſhall ſurrender themſelves, within 
fourteen days next immediately after their landing in England to the 
keeper of the King's Bench, Marſhalſea, or Fleet-priſons, or tothe k 
of the priſon of any diſtrict in which they laſt dwelt, for the ſpace of fix 
months before they abſconded. But no diſcharge can be granted to fu- 
gitives after the firſt day of Avguſt 1778. : 

IV. Commillion, or warrant officers, in his M *s ſea, or land'ſer- 
vice, now upon the full, or half pay liſt, who for of arreſts have 
taken ſhelter in privileged places, or who have been thrown into jail, and 
are not under the deſcription of thoſe perſons who can take bepath by the 
other proviſions of this act, are to be conſidered as fugitives, and equally 
intitled to the benefit of this act, provided they ſurrender themſel ves on 
or before the twenty-ſixth day of June next, to the keeper of any of his 
— $nney in the manner preſcribed for fugitive debtors return · 
V. Perſons agamft whom commiſſions of bank have been iſſued, 

on or before the twenty-ſecond dey of January laſt, and who are now 
in priſon for debt only, (not for contumacy) or who are now ſecreting 
themſelves in fear of their creditors * 
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debt on the twenty-ſecond day of January laſt, and whom com- 

miffions of bankruptcy have been fince awarded, may ſummon their plain - 

tiffs before one of the judges of the court wherein the proceſs ifſue, on 
be 


which they are-or rained, or (if ſuch judge live at a diſtance) 
before any juſtice of the z and the cine not appearing, and not 
mg thatfuch bankrupts have ed any part of their e ite or ef- 


s, or have not duly conformed themſelves to the laws now in force 
againſt bankrupts, ſuch judge or juſtice ſhall diſcharge them on their 
taking an oath that the cauſe of the action aroſe previous to the iſſuing of 
the commiſſion againſt them, and cauſing a common appearance to be eu- 
tered for them, where neceſſary, in ever —— — 

VI. Bankrupts againſt whom iſſued, on or be- 

fore the twenty-ſecond'day of January laſt, — ully conformed to 

_ the bankrupt laws now in being, and not having been committed to pri- 

ſon for any act of contumacy, &c. may, if their credirors in re- 
fuſing their certificates, after the expiration of twelve months, apply to 

the Lord Chancellor, who, on the r of the commiſſioners, has a diſ- 

| cretionary power to order an to be inſerted in the Gazette 

for the allowance: of the certificates of ſuch ban in the ſame manner 

as if ſigned by four-fifths in number and value of their creditors. 

(Nearly the fame forms reſpecting the mode of receiving the benefit 

of this act are to be obſerved as in former acts of inſolvency. Schedules 

| every debtar are to be de- 


every creditor who 

corey of the whale of their eaſt —— — 
as felons, and to ſuffer death without benefit of poor 
upon their diſcharge to be vetted. 12 
their ſucceſſors, who are to make over the 


they She dronght 


, whoſe real eſtate they are to make ſale of, and make a 
divid —— within three months, firſt making up 
1 2 and — them upon oath. * £532 
irty notice to en making a idend; us, 
——— — _ 
No of the inſolvent can affect ; and the 
pou r in — — par BE 
u to and previouſl are not thereby 
Ke... from the benefit of this at. - 
- But perſons who have defrauded their creditors, by qo the 
— or ſecurities, under falſe are 80 exclu — 
benefit. Thoſe alſo are excepted who ſhall be found to have fold or 
ed an — theie property with intent to defraud their creditors. 


2 ifoner is no acquittal to his ners or ſureties. 
& fl entries i. der priſon books or lids, to forfeit 


— — do demand an interview with his debtor in 
priſon, who if he ſhall refuſe to tell the name and abode of the perſon at 
whoſe ſuit be is detained, ſhall be excluded the benefit of this act. 

Every cteditor who ſhall oppoſe a priſoner's diſcharge, ſhall allow the 
[o may 35. 6d. or 48. per week; in default of which, for one fortnight, 


he a diſcharge, 
o Perſons 
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wk mon than loool. to phe perſon, may obtain the benefit 
of this act, if they can procure ſuch creditor's — Or if the debt 
was incurred by being ſecurity for others, and no part of 2 or 
property obtained on that ſecurity applicd to their own uſe. 

Twenty per cent. js allowed for the diſcovery of any part of an inſol- 
vent's eftate, not ſet forth in the ſchedule delivered, and con: 
victed of concealing. any 2 of an inſolvent's eſtate, are to forkeit 100l. 
with dguble-the value of the eſtate or eff iſch — 
obtained ate declared to — void t all intents and — W here 
mutual. credit bas been given, the balange. is to be ſtated and allowed. 

Priſoners on proceſs out of courts of conſcience are to have the benefit. 
of thisat—zlfo perſons confinedounly. for their fees. 

But perſons who: have taken tbe dende of an Inſolxent AR within . 
eight years cannot receive any benefit from this act; unleſs, they can pro- 

— QCucea certificate ſigned by a proper officer, ſetting forth * they are en- 
liked to ſerve in his Majeſty's ſea or land fervice. | 3:19:23 wad; * 
This act is nat re Scotland. ö . 

— — 
SUBSTANCE of the new AcT - preventing Dezn-STEAL- 
inc, and repealing everal former Statutes. | 


1 who ſhall hunt, courſe, c. ar cake in any; 
ſnare &. or kilt; wound, ſhoot at, — away any red or fallo w 
— tare in any foreſt, chace, &c. ineloſed or not, ot ) 
co any inetoſt paddock, &c. where deer are vſoally kept, or ſhall | 
be aiding therein, 2 201 forfeit oma and every perſon oſſend- 
ing as above call forfeit, for every: fo killed, c. te. thiety pounds ; 
and if the offender-be a deer-koeper where-rhe offence is committed, he 
ſhall forfeit double; the ſecond offence. is tranſportation for ſeven;years. 
Perſons convicted under former acts (before the commencement! of this 
act) are ſtill Rable to the penalties therein inflifted ; and if ſuch rſon 
ſhall be afterwards con vited en this ac, it hall be deemed a d | 
- Perfons in whoſe cuſtody any deer, heads, - ſkins, &c. thezeof; hall be 
found, ſhall forfeit not more than thirty pounds, nor leis than ten N 
If any perſon ſhall have deer, heads; &. thereof; ſound in his cuſtody, 
and yet cannot be convitied, the juſtice may fummow' every perſon through 
whoſe hands ſuch deer, &. ſhall appear to have paſſed ; and af the per.. 
ſon from whom ſuch deer, &c. was firſt reovived, cannot prove he came 
lawfully by them, ' they mal forfeit as in the preceding — ** | 
Perſons ſuſpedted of having en. in their cuſtody, on convc- 
tion, to forfeit the ſame. 
- . Perſons convicted of fontin> new; Ges, Kev. for wking« jo ay 
foreſt, &e. ſhall forfeit for the firſt ſence not more than ow nor 
leſs than five pounds. 22 
Perſons elling down 1 walls, æc of any foreſt; — n be fob-. 
1 —.— orfcirave Yo firſt offence yh we deer. * Tur 
ns carry arms, & e. in '&c witty i todeſitoy 
deer, the kee 12 take them — together , Kc. 
and r wounding a keeper, attempting a your 
be —— for ſeven years. Arete for fades x | 
» Juſtices may take bail for yment j 118 
Keepers of — Oh: ma ee 
This a& took places on the toth 97 June 776. 
The ſtatutes of which parts are repealed are 13 Rich. n. 19 Hen, VIE. 
5 Eliz., 3 Jac. I. 13 Car. II. 3 and 4 Gul. and Mary, 5 Geo. 1.5 10 Geo. II. 
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Uſeful FAMILY COMPANION: 
Numses V. (for Augaſt 1776,) Price 64. 


Plate of the ST OP-TROUGH to prevent 
rom Drains, Nigh 
proved Method of making HARROW TINES to cover the Seed. 


t-Cloſets, &c. and. an im- 


Embelliſhed with a Copper: 
feetid Smells ariſing 
. 
I. Difertation on the Progreſs and Im- 
provement of Agriculture, continued ;, 
— Among the Romans, —— 


164 
II. Deſcription and uſe of the ſtop- trough 
to prevent IS from drains. and 
night-cloſets, a -plate, 1 
— Jes application to — > Aro 
mended, ibid. 
—Defefts in ice-houſes pointed out, 170 
Improvement in making harrow tines, 
with a copper plate, — ibid, 
HI. Receipt — yellows in cows, ibid. 
IV, On the diſeaſes of nd with reme- 
dies, continued, | 171 
V. Various cauſes of the der decay in eſpa- 
lier apple-trees 173 
VI. e an orchard that always 
rs a good crop of apples 17 
VII. A ũmple method of waſhing ſmu 5 
wheat, 176 
VII, Danger of removing ewes to ano- 
ther field when they are ready to yean, ib. 
IX. Trees recommended that will thrive 
near the ſea, 
X. Columelh's differtation on the 4 
rent kinds of manure, continued, ibid. 
Practical and intereſting remarks on the 
nature and pr of aſhes, ibid. 
XI. Remedy for the worms in — 
and adults, . 179 


— 


To whith is added, A GENERAL DICTIONARY of Huſtandry, Plant- 
ing, Cardening, and the Vegetable Part of the Materia Medica: Containing 
a great Variety of new and uſeful matter, with many original Articles. 


7 


Fatal effects produced by bears · ſoot, 180 
XII. Sowing old ſeed wheat to prevent 
ſmut, ibid. 
XIII. To clean paintings, looking-glaſ- 
ſes, and gilt ſrames, 181 
XIV. Dr. Hunter's preparation of carrots 
for the ſea ſcurvy in long voyages, ibid. 
XV. Miſcellaneous hints for farmers, 133 
XVI, Prafical Review of New Pooks on 
Agriculture, &c, viz. 
Rural Improvements, 
The author's notions of hw 
poor land, and the ſuperiority of horſe 
pioughs over ox ploughs condemned, 
185 to 189 
Eſſays on Agriculture and Rural 


—Sweet-biiar recommended as a * 
: and impenetrable fence, ibid, 
Philoſophical Tranſations for 17 776, part 


I. epitomiſed, 191 
PogTRyY, viz. 


— The Ambitious Cow, a tale, 19 
— On Bappineſfs, — 198 
Abſtract of the new act tor Overſeers of 
the Poor, 197 
Particular anſwers to various pon- 
dents, — 198 to 200 
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The ASSIZE of BREAD, as ſet by 


Houſhold, o 15 7 


Two-penny Loaf, Wheaten, 1 7 3 
Houtſhold, 1 14 4 


'Three-penny Loaf, Wheaten, 2 2 12 | 


hold, 2 14 f 

To weigh, Tebeplafe, | 

tb, ex. FYY 

The Peck, 17 6 © Wheaten, 2 © 
Hoeaſhold, 1 6 

Half Peck, 8 110 Wheaten, 1 © 
Houthald, o 

Quartern, 4 38 When, o 6. 
0 


Pnarcxs of Srocrs. 
8 139 F. India Stock, 


Paicz of Conn at Mantx-Lanrz. 


Monday, Aug. 26. 
Wheat, per quarter, 318 to 378 od 
Barley, __ oor 16s ro 21$ od 
Rye, — 2 23s to 248 od 
| Brown Malt, 23s to 26s od 
Pale ditto, - 23s to 23s od 
Oats, —_ 12s to 17s 6d 
Eſſex Beans, is to 16 of 
Boing Plate, © 2283 
ng - to 
Hog ditto, 8 — to * od 
ares, - 2343 to 308 of 
Fine Flour, per Sack, 
Second dere, "= 
Third ditto, - - 238 


1 6s. 6d. 
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4 Dis8zRTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
1 with a conciſe ' Account” of the 
beft Engliſh W riters on the fubjea. [Continurd.} 
I Etruſcans ſettled in Eura, of which Italy 
7 Lad ſoon after the deluge ; they were the 
| Javan, one of od . 01 1 het. They 
ace into Italy, agric . of 
vines, and all the arent He nth 37 huſbandry. 
Being extremely well verſed in all the arts of war 
: e, the Romans learned from them thoſe 
arts and ee that paved the way to the empire 

of the world. 

Numa Pompilius, who was elected king about 40 
years after Rome was built, parcelled out the * 
of the ſtate, and diſtributed them into Pagi or vil- 
lages, each of which had a chief, whoſe buhſieſs was 
4 2 an eye over the. huſbandmen, to encourage 
8 at, and puniſh the flothful, and report the 
of agriculture to the king, who frequently 
once the induftrious to the firſt dignities in the 
ſtate. By this means the lands were cyltivited, and 
the city diſburthened of the idle ſoldiery, who had 
been accuſtomed under Romulus to live by rapine. 

In the earlieſt times of the republic, the Romans 
eſteeme@agriculture to be an employment ſo honour- 
able, that their higheſt encomium . beftowed on a 


man was to ſay, he cultivated well his own ſpot of 
Z 2 ground, 


| 10 the laſt always tar. FP = 


— 
—_— 
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ground. Their moſt illuſtrious ſenators were ſo many 
ornaments to this profeſſion ; and their ge- 
nerals at their return from the toils of war, though 
crowned with conqueſt by ſubduing kingdoms, were 
yet impatient to be again employed in cultivating 
their lands; where, it muſt be obſerved, they were 
equally well reſpe&ed as when they were ſeated in 


the conſular chair. The deputies who were ſent to 


Q. Cincinnatus found him at lough; and when he 
left his wife he recommended his domeſtic affairs to 
her in theſe words, I am afraid, my dear Racilia, 
that our fields will be but ill manured this year.” 

T. Sempronius Gracchus, tribune of the Com- 
mons, on the death of king Attalus who left the Ro- 
man Senate his heir, preferred a law which ordained 
that all the ready money found in the king's trea- 


| Fam ſhould be beſtowed on the poorer citizens, to 


fopply: them with implements and l other convenien- 
cies required for agriculture. 

Their Agrarian; laws were ſuch as were made for 
dividing conquered lands among all the Roman citi- 
zens, and limiting the number of acres poſſeſſed by 
each. Caſfius, who propoſed this law, was thrown 

e from the Tarpeian Rock, 
iſtorians obſerve, that Rome was no ſooner at 


peace with foreign enemies, but her A ſubjects be- 


gan to be diſſatisfied. 

Cato, who afterwards deftroy! gd hinafelr, was an 
implacable enemy to Carthage. enerally, and 
51 — in the 
ſenate with * Delenda eft Carthago, Carthage muſt 
be deſtroyed. He was often oppoſed by Scipio Na- 
* w who july foretold, that, upon the removal of 
ul a rival, ſecurity would cauſe the ruin 

3 diſſolution of the Commonwealth. 
The ruin of Carthage having taken away all fear, 
and the Aſiatic N ny triumphs brought in 
exceſs and riot, the Romans began-daily to degene- 


rate 


(F) 
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rate from their ancient od 7; phinneſs” and ſe- 
verity of life, addifting themſelves more and more 
, 4 Ar and employed their ſlaves in 
Fof | 2 country life. But though 


men of conſular ey did not themſelves hold the 
plough, yet it enkgered as a reward for their 
public ſervices; when they obtained leave to retire 
into the country to overlook their fam. 

When Auguſtus began his ' reign the Empire of 
Rome was at its greateſt extent; it comprehended 
the greateſt and by far'the beſt part of the then known 
world. The annual revenues; by a modeſt calcula- 
tion, amounted to forty millions of our money. But 
the Romans themſelves had nothing left of the no- 
ble ſpirit and manly virtues of their anceſtors, but 


were ſunk in luxury and effeminacy. 
The people who had been wont to dire& mighty 
wars, to raiſe or depoſe the greateſt kings, and to 
beſtow and take away vaſt empires, were now ſo loſt 
to all ſenſe of greatneſs, that if they had but bread 
and ſhews, their ambition went no higher. The no- 
bility, more learned indeed and more polite than in 
former ages, were grown idle, venal, vicious; inſen- 
ſible of private virtues, utter ſtrangers to public 
glory or diſgrace; void of zeal for the welfare of 
their country, and ſolely intent on gaining the favour 
of their Prince, as knowing that certain wealth and 
preferment were the rewards of ready ſubmiſſion, ac- 
quieſcence, and flattery. 
| Oh Luxury ! thou ſoft, but ſure deceit! 
Riſe of the mean, and ruin of the greet! 
Thou ſure preſage of ill approaching fates ! 
The bane of empires, and the change of ſtates 
Armies in vain refiſt thy-mighty pow'r ; 
Not plagues, or famine could confound them mcr:. 
Thas Rome herſelf, while o'er the world ſhe flew, 
And did, by virtue, all the world ſubdue, - 
Was by her own victorious arms oppreſt, 
And catch'd infection from the conquer'd F2ft ; 
Whence all thoſe vices came, which foon devour 
The beſt foundations of renown and pow'r. 


When 


r 
a p » © K. . 
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Agriculture was ſo much neglected after the de- 
ſtruction of Carthage and the introduction of Afiatic 
luxuries, that. a fleet. was employed to fetch corn 
from Egypt. Commodus, wicked and infamous as 
he was, deſerves great commendation for. his eſta- 
bliſhing a company of merchants and a fleet for con- 
veying corn from Africa to Rome, when any misfor- 
tune ſhould befal the other fleet that trankported it 
from Egypt. .. ax 
Theodoſius, after the death of Count Theodoſius 
his father, withdrew to Spain, where he led a retired 
life, employing his time partly in reading and partly 
in agriculture, till he was recalled by Gratian and de- 
clared Emperor. The Romans being threatened 
with a famine on account” of the failing of the crops 
in Africa, he ſent great plenty of grain to Rome 
from Egypt and Macedon. Afterwards, when corn 
was not ſuffered to be tranſported from Africa, the 
Romans were obliged to eat cheſnuts ; for, on ac- 
count of the wars, the lands in Italy were ſome- 
times untilled for ſeveral years. 
Probus, by ſome ſtiled a ſecond Hannibal, to pre- 
vent his ſoldiers being idle, employed them in plant- 
ing vines on the hills of Gaul, Pannonia, and Mzfia; 
at the ſame time allowing the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries, as well as the Spaniards and Britons, to cul- 
tivate as many vineyards as they pleaſed, which had 


been denied them ever fince the time of Domitian. 
Though ambition was long the reigning paſſion of 
the Romans, they were far from being inattentive 
| to 
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to their intereſts, but ſtudied how to gain wealth, as 
well as glory, by their conqueſts. When nations firſt 
1 to their authority, they often obliged them 

to pay i certain ſtipulated fum of money, or quan- 
tity of corn ee eg of tribute, leaving them 
for ſome time in 


poſſeſſion of their other privi- 
leges; and theſe nations were called tributaries. Thus 
Julius Czfari mpoſed a certain annual tribute on the 
Britiſh ſtate, which made their ſubmiſſions to him, 
he has not mentioned either the nature or 
quantity of that tribute. But the Romans did not 
continue long to treat thoſe nations which 
had ſubmitted to them with this indulgence; for, on 
one pretence or other, ſoon reduced them into 
es, and ſubjected them to a great variety of 
taxations, which were levied with much ſeverity. To 
this ſtate were the Britiſh nations reduced by the Em- 
peror Claudius and his ſucceſſors, which makes it 
to give a brief account of ſome of the 
chief taxes which the Romans impoſed upon their 
provinces, and particularly on this iſland. 

One of the chief taxes which the Romans impoſed 
on their provincial ſubjects, was. a certain proportion 
of the produce of all-their arable lands, which may 
not improperly be called a land-tax. This propor- 
tion varied at different times, and in different places, 
from the fifth part to the twentieth, though the moſt 
common. proportion was the tenth. This tax was 

impoſed the people of Britain, with this addi- 
tional ſhip, that the farmers were obliged by the 
2 to o carry their tithe-corn to a . diſtance, 

them ſome bribe, to be excuſed from that 
2 This great abuſe was rectified by Agricola, 
though the tax itſelf was ſtill exacted and even aug- 
mented. When the Romans had occafion for corn 
to ſupply the city of Rome or their armies, this tax 
was levied in kind; but when they had not, it was 
paid in money, according to a certain fixed rate. 
They 
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They exacted a ſtill higher proportion, commonly a 
fifth part, of the produce of orchards, perhaps be- 
cauſe leſs labour was required in their cultivation. 
The product of this land- tax became fo great in 4 
tain, by the improvements that were made in 
—_— that it not only ſupplied all the — 
in this iſland with corn, but afforded a conſi- 
— ſurplus for exportation. 
The Romans alſo impoſed a tax, in all the pro- 
vinces of their empire, on paſture grounds, or rather 
on the cattle that grazed in them. This tax was 
called Scriptura (the writing) becauſe the collectors 
of it viſited all the paſtures, and took an exact liſt 
. of all the cattle of different kinds in writing, and 
demanded a certain fum for each beaſt according to 
an eſtabliſhed rate. This tax proved very oppreſſive 
to the Britons, when it was firſt impoſed by the em- 
Claudius, and for ſome time after. For, as 
they abounded in cattle, it amounted wy a om fam, 
and being deſtitute of money to 
were obliged either to ſell ſome of 7 Me — re at a A. 
advantage, or to borrow money from the wealthy Ro- 
mans at an exorbitant intereſt. The famous Seneca 
alone is ſaid to have lent the diſtreſſed Britons, on 
this occaſion, the prodigious ſum of three hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds; and, that his demand- 
ing it with rigour, at a time when they were not able 
to pay, puſhed them on, among other things, to the 
great revolt under Boadicea. This tax was ſome- 
times taken in kind, when they wanted cattle for their 
armies. Nor were meadows exempted from taxa- 
tion; for a certain proportion of their produce (moſt 
probably the tenth) was exacted, in order to provide 
forage or the cavalry. 


| [To be continued in our net] 
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a ArTiCLE II. 

The Uſe of the Stop-Trough to prevent fatid Smells from Drains; 
ani a new Method analy Tines for Harrows to cover tht 

. Seed when newly: ſown. : | 
(With'a Corezn-Pratt.]- _ ; 
fcetid ſmell arifing from liquor which is thrown into 
the Kitchen or the ſcullery drains, &c. is well known to 
be ſometimes extremely diſa le. In warm weather it 
not uncommonly extends itlelf to the other parts of the 
houſe, ſo that many good rooms are at thoſe times ſcarcely 
habitable. The engraved Figure 1, is the ſeftion of a flop- 
trough. to prevent the putrid efluvia from returning back 
through the drain into the room from whence the liquor is 
poured down. Nothing can be more ſimple, or better con- 

trived to anſwer this purpoſe. I 
A, B. is a part of 8 ichen wall; C. the place where the 
liquor is poured into the drain D; at alitte diſtance from the 
wall is fixed a ciſtern E, one fide of which, as at I, is ſome- 
what lower than the other fide at H: at & is fixed a thin 
piece of ſtone or tile, that reaches below the corner I, but 

not to the bottom of the ciſtern E. 

Now it is evident, that if the water be poured in at C, it 
will run into the ciſtern E, and under the tile G, and out 
again at I, (being lower than H) into the drain F; and any 
difagreeable liquor which may remain in the ciſtern, may be 
wathed out at pleaſure by pouring down freſh water. As the 
tile G dips into the water below I, it eſſectually prevents every 
Kind af Foell returning back through the drain. | Lon 

This principle of the 3 has likewiſe been hap- 
pily introduced into night-cloſets. «ict 
; The flap-traugh may be ſucceſsfully applied in the drains 

t 


e warm extern 
ves the ice in 


: 
* 


ſpite. of 
2 of 15 
ſurely,can he more impraper; for theſe ſalts will 


944 — 
both ice and ſnow. II is acknawledged, that . Fd 
{ible degree of coldneſa to the D th the 


that 
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thoſe mountains of ice in the moſt northern climates are quite 
freſh. Mm W 

There is another fault too generally committed in building 
ice-houſes, which is, making them too large; this will ſtri- 
kingl occury from a tranſient reflection oa the real but limited 
uſe and deſign of an ice-houſe. 8 


Figure 2, ſhews a much better method of making the tines 
in a common harrow. The tines being a little erookeſ at the 

ints, ſome towards the right hand, and ſome towards the 
eft, as in the figure, will pulverize more earth, and cover 
the ſeed much better than the common ones, which are made 
ſtrait, as in figure g, as is evident by the broad dotted lines 
a, b, which repreſent the ſpace of ground that is moved by 
each tine in fi 2, when compared with the narrow dotted 
lines c, d, in figure g. n 

At e, f, in figure a, and at g, h, in figure g, are hooks to 
ſhew which way the harrow is ſuppoſed to be drawn, which 
will ſerve to prevent any miſtake in placing the tines. 


* ARTICLE III. 


Cure for the Yellows in Neat Cattle. 

S1 M, | = 

S you ſo much wiſh for receipts-for the diſorders in neat 

cattle, I ſend you one for the YELLOws, which I re- 

gy wag from having experienced its good effects; and 

am, . I OP 
Auguſt gth, 1776. A FARMER. 


Take ſeeds of fenugreek, aniſe, coriander, bay-berries, tur- 
meric, and liquorice root powdered, each half an ounce ; dia- 
pente, long pepper, 2 of paradiſe, powdered, each a quar- 
ter of an ounce. is quantity is to be given early in the 
morning (the beaſt having faſted the preceding * A 
ſtrong decoction of the tops of wormwood, rue, and the ſeaves 
and roots of celandine ; let the roots and herbs boil about half 
an hour in three pints of ate. n N 

It will be neceffary to leſſen or increaſe the above doſe ac- 
cording to the fize and ſtrength of the beaſt, and to repeat it, 
if necetlary, in about three or four days; obſerving to keep 
the atiimal from food for at leaſt one hour after giving the 
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ARTICLE IV. | | 
On the Diſeaſes of Cows, —Continued. 


Mr. Sy LVAN, 


I Have ſeat you a few more remarks on the diſeaſes of cows, 
with their — In my laſt you omitted a material 
circumſtance, which was, that the cow-ſtall ſhould always be 


kept very clean. I hope you will take care in future to print 
* letters correct. I am, &c. 
c. WILLIAMSON. 


A FEVER. 


THOUGH cows and oxen are different as to uſe, yet for 
the moſt part their diſeaſes are the ſame, except ſuch as pecu- 
larly belong to each. I ſhall uſe the word beaſt as a general 
term, except when the diſeaſe is peculiar; thus, each is ſub- 
jett to a fever, from ſurſeit, over driving, and other external 
and internal cauſes. 

The ſymptoms are, eng, reſtleſſneſs, weakneſs, and 
r in the gait; the eyes become heavy and inflamed, 
often red or yellow 1n tat por called the white ; the head is 
heavy and lump iſh, the dull and ſtupid, uttering ſighs 
and moans as F in great pain, and fetches breath with ditfi- 

culty ; the mouth and tongue are very hot and dry, unleſs 
f , which ſometimes happens; the ſood is neglected 
with a ing, the ſkin is hot, and the hairs ftare ſeem 


and 


o ſtart an end, and frequently the ſkin breaks out in ſudden 


_ -tweats. 

The cure muſt be begun with bleeding, which of all thi 
is moi likely to leſſen the ioflammation, and eaſe the 
eulty of breathing. 

The beaſt ſhould be kept at home and very ſhort. of foad, 
and warm maſhes often changed and ſet before them, made 
with bran or oatmeal and water, wich ſome nitre and honey 
diffolved in them. 

Aſter bleeding, in caſe the beaſt has not lately dunged, let 
à clyſter be thrown up warm, made with gruel, oil, &c. and 
* occaſionally. 

Aſter this, give one of the following balls once in about 
* — li der, ach ho- 
"ms turmeric, liquorice pow one ounce; 
. enough to _— ball or two for a doſe, 
; a 2 


Or , 
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Or, eicher of the following drinks: 
No. 1.—Nitre, and cream of tartar, each half an ounce, in 
ſome warm gruel {weetened with honey, every fix hours. 
No. 2.—One ounce of crude ſal ammoniac mY fix hours 
in ſome warm ale. 


{The neutral ſalts are directed with — judgment; but as the 
uſe of malt liquors is almoft univerſally in fevers, we 
1 for ale, . Rr 
may be added, if neceſſary. ] ee 

Dr. James's powder for cattle I have heard much cotn- 
mended, but from my oi experience I pronounce nothing. 


I would by all means adviſe the ſtall to be kept cool in ſum- 
mer, but warm in winter; admitting air which may be kindly, 
but not chilling. 

As in the above diſorder I have — et yſters, fo N b 
I alſo 7 ney y ſhall in the courſe of my treatiſe; — there= 

here preſcribe ſeveral forms of different kinds of 
yr Sons which il be exceedingly for a Farmer to 
— as much virtue is contained in them if progerty 


eres Ctr ing Cher s. No. 1.—Gruel, three pints'or (we quarts} 
fom ſalts, or common falt, ſytup of buckthorn, ſweet. 


or linſeed oil, each four ounces. 

No. 2.—Boil 4 hatidful of bearsfoot-and chamomile r 
in three pints of waer a few minutes; firain, and add 
half a pint of linſeed oil, and four ounces of ſyrup of 

-* -- buckthorn. 

The clyſter, No. 2, may be made more purging by adding 

ſenna, or bitter-apple. 

Duollient Clyſters, No. 1 —Milk gruel, Date pints ſweet 

- . by, half a pint. 

No. 2.—Sheep's-head broth. 

Carminative Clyftirs. No. '1.—Chamontile flowers, ſoret 
fennel feeds, carraway ſeeds, and coriander feeds, each 
one ounce; water three pints; bail five minutes, iran, 
and add two ounces of eleftary of nnn and one 
ounce of ſoot. 

+ Anodyne Clyfters. No. 1.—Sheep 's-head broth, three-pints; 


liquid laudanum, one ounce. 
No. &.—Diflolve half a drain to EY opium. is ſome 
broth, gruel, &c. 
$ Reftringent Clyter.=-Logwood chips, tio: ounces; bolagſ- 
tine flowers, one ounce; water, two quarts ; boi} to one, 
and then add two ounces of ———— and one ounce 
of armenian bole, ARTICLE 
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AnTICLE V. 


Cauſe of the Decay of _ Apple-Trees, in Anſwer 
8 to the Query. | 


Mr. SyYLvan, 


OUR correſpondent A. W. [ſee our laſt, p. 131]-com- 
plains of his eſpalier apple - trees decaying without any 
rent cauſe; and as this complaint is not fingular, I have 
ventured to fend you a few curfory thoughts, which may per- 
haps excite ſome more able pen to inveſtigate the cauſe more 
fally, and point out the means to prevent this complaint in 
As the decay of ſruit trees may be owing to various cauſes 
and circumſtances, it will be almoſt impoſſible to aſcertain the 
particular cauſe without being acquainted with their manage- 
_ in the nurfery, and in the garden fince they were planted 
or eſpaliers. 

The hurferyman, as well as the corn farmer, finds an everlaſt- 
ing refource in dung, which is juſtly ſtiled © the — of 
vermin.” He uſes u freely while freſh, and the young plants 
ſhoot amazingly, with the appearance of being healthy, fine, 
and vigorous. It will be talking to no > to ſome nur- 
ſerymen to object to this baneful method; they ſee the plants 
uxurious ; they know that ſuch will always be felefted, and 
ays fetch the beſt price: but I am not now wrning to thoſe 
who thus continually ſacrifice their duty to their avarice. 

Dung thus immediately applied, bliſters and excoriates the 
roots; the bliſter is the proper nidus for ſmall inſetts, which 
prey upon the roots and contaminate the ſap ; hence the diſ- 
eaſe, in every ſenſe of the word, becomes radical; and, by 
the plant being ſtill continued in the nurſery, it is communi- 
cated to every part. While the ſtocks continue in this thri- 
Ving ſtate, neither canker, moſs, nor gum, the uſual ſymp- 
toms of decay, are to be ſeen. 

This free uſe of dung is proper enough for thoſe annuals 
which muſt be forced in the ſpring that their ſeeds may ripen 
before winter; but trees do not require ſuch treatment; na- 
ture never ed it. | 

The ſtocks thus raiſed as it were upon an hot-bed, are nata- 
rally tender, but being tranſplanted into a good foil and a 
warm garden, they make a tolerable hiſt to ſtand ſeveral years 
and bear fruit pretty well ; but the diſeaſe contracted in this 
early ſtats will ſhrew itſelf ſooner or later, for it ſeldom _— 
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of a cure, becauſe it is not diſcovered till it is unhappily too 
late to apply a remedy.” | 

If the young tree or ſtock, however, be but ſlightly tainted, 
its removal to dry, freſh, ſweet earth, will frequently reco- 
ver it, and prevent the decay ſrom the fault alluded to. 

Another fault is, planting young trees too thick im the nur- 
ſery, which makes ſome of their ſhoots long jointed and weak, 
from their not having a free circulation of air; and if the 
Rocks or their branches are much ſtinted or injured, ſo as not 
to acquire the requiſite ſtrength in their firſt growth, they 
rarely recover it afterwards, either when planted againſt the 
walt, or for eſpaliers, though they will ſometimes in ſtandards. 

Free ſtocks and codlin ſtocks are both apt to decay, while 
the hardy crab flock will continue ſound and vigorous. Nor 
mult we forget the diminutive, dwarfiſh ſtocks which ſo much 
Rint the free and natural growth of fruit trees, which always 
(in my humble opinion at leaſt) lays a foundation for their 
early decay. OE on 

Improper ing may ju numbered among the cauſes 
cowhich . ras: fa is attributed. Nothing ſcarcely 
can be more ugly than thoſe crooked, rickety, miſhapen 
things called fruit trees which we ſee nailed againſt the walls, 
or tied to the eſpaliers in ſome gardens. | 

The injudicious mode of pruning for fruit inſtead of wood, 
and the exceſſive quantity of fruit which in ſome years is ſuf- 
tered to grow upon the tree till nearly ripe, are both in an 
high degree injurious to its health. | 

The utmoſt care ſhould be taken of the borders. In the 
firſt place they ſhould not be too narrow; for the horizontal 
roots of fruit trees ſhould always be encouraged. I would 
not recommend any plants to be ſuffered to grow upon the 
borders when the trees are large, except foine ſmall ſalladin 
n the ſpring, &c. The earth ſhould be digged or — 
over accaſtonally with a fork or prong, (that the roots may 
not be too much bruiſed) and freſh earth added when neceſ- 
fary, and part of the old dead earth removed, which will much 
invigorate the trees. I 
I am not a profeſſed gardener, as you will ſee by ſome of 

my expreſſions; but if you think this anſwer bas ſufficient me. 
zit to entitle it to a place in the Farmer's Magazine, you 
vill oblige me by inſerting it. | 

Ee obs Lam, &c. 
DE A Lover. of Faurr. 


[Weg 
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{We have had ſuch frequent occaſions from our ts do 
notice the impropriety of applying dung unmixed with earth to the 
roots of trees, that nothing is left for us to add on the ſub- 
jet. With reſpect to this anſwer to A. W. we think our correi- 
pondent has throum out ſome very uſeful hints which may be ſer- 
r nurſeryman or gardener. See the article 
Arrrs-Ta gz in the Dictionary at the end of this Magazine.] 


ä —— as _ 1 —k — * 


Ax Tier VI. 
Remarks on an Orchard that bears a large Crop of Apples 


every Year. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


Have ofien remarked, that an orchard belonging to a Far- 
mer (who is a neighbour of mine) never fails to bear a 
4 of apples. In thoſe years when there is ſcarcely a 
31 in the whole pariſh beſides, his orchard pro- 
ducey a middling crop, which at ſuch times I call a good one. 
As I could not account for this, I aſked him what he thought 
might be the reaſon of his trees conſtantly bearing ſuch quan- 
tines of fruit, He frankly told me, that he was not certain 
that he knew the cauſe, but he was of opinion it was owing 
to the ſoddering his cows in the orchard, which he always did, 
and ſtill does, with that view, as he thinks it enriches the ſoil. 
There can be no doubt of apple-trees when they are large 
wanting a great deal of nouriſhment, and as the dung is waſhed 
in by the rains it may very probably contribute to the ſertility 
of theſe trees; but as I am not well acquainted with the ſub- 
je, (for I only know the caſe to be true) I wiſh ſome of 
your correſpondents, who do underſtand it, would turn the 
matter in their thoughts, for this is certainly a very eaſy mat- 
ter for farmers to put in practice. 


Auguſt 16, 1776. A FARMER. | 

{Thoſe who have large orchards, or who live in the cyder coun- 

ties, will be the beſt judges of this. It is obvious enough to every 
. with iculture, that the u 
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undor part of the ſoil gets four and ſtiff, which a reny like illage 
1 How far the —— recom - 
mended may anſwer for the ſame purpoſe, (which we inſert from 
authority) our readers who have had experience will determine-; 
and e eee we ſhall thank them A 
EE GENE + 


" . * * FR uy , 4 " s > > 


AR Tie LE VII. IA 


4 k ab Method of waſhing Jantty Wheat. 
Mr. AGRatcoLlAa SYLVAN, 


As every Farmer who may have ſmutty wheat does not 
know the caſieſt method of waſhing it, 1 ſend you the 
following one, which 1 think is worth a place is your Maga- 
zine; and if you think fo, I hope to fee it in your next 
number. 

On a fine, clear, ſan-ſhiny day, make eolen of a een 
of water that runs very flow ; your wheat being ready, and 
two baſkets, fill one of the baſkets about three parts full of the 
wheat, and plunge it into the water; then withthe other hand 
ftir the wheat well, and all the ſmut and fikh will be waſhed 
off, and as the water runs, it will all be carried down the 
ſtream. Tour cloth being ready, ſpread the wheat upon it, 
and it will ſoon be dry. A waggon load may be waſhed j ina 
ſhort ſpace of time by this method. 

Wn 14th, 1776. | | F. . 


—— — — 


Pe Ip Vill. g 


On te Inpropriety of removing a Fleck g / Sheep to another 
Field or Down imme diale «ly before the fon Ju: | 


Mr. SYLVAN, 
1 following ſhort extract from Lord Kames's * Sketches 
of the Hiſtory of Man,” is, 1 A well worth inſert 
ing in your Magazine. 
Bath, Auguſt a rſt, 1776. 


I have it good auchority. 
hilly country, pitch early on ſome ſoug ſpat, 

drop their young with ſafety. And hence the rilk of-remo- 
ving a flock to à new field immediately” before delivery: 


many lambs periſh by being * in 1mproper places: 


ARTICLE. 


— 


2 


( 
( 
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Ax Trier ae 
n Trees that will thrive near the s. 

Mr. SYLVAN,, ' Fogg s - 
N laſt | fee your correſpondem V ar RO recommend: 

the Birch tree t& be plan: ed near the ſe to ſhelter cattle. 
Permit me; on the authority of Mr. Boucher, io recommend 
the Great N for this purpoſe ; there being no tree yet 
known in this elimate fScotland} fo proper to be platted 
near the ſea, where, ſays he, I have known it grow luxuri- 
antly, after many others have been tried in vain; and in a 
few years their ſhelter will cheriſh and bring forward many 
| bafdy ſorts, which no art will otherwiſe effect. 8 


* * F s «4 2 . e eee 1 „ . — 1 © » : 4 
_— — — — — —_— —— 
= — — — 


— ed — — * 3 _ — 


AaTicie X. 


Coruntiia's fſertation on the different Kinds 
| Milere—Comtnct 4 


HEN I faid in my laſt that not a grain of the fixed 
alkaline ſalts could be obtained wi the action of 
fire, I did not mean io affirm that there was no ſuck ſub- 
ſtance as the foſſil atkali, the es but as 
my remarks were confined to aſhes produc burning ve- 
getables, I hope I ſhall not be miſunderBovd. | 
The Chymiſts affure us, that if vegetable ſubſtances, which 
if burnt would yield a large quantity of fixed alkaline falt, be 
firſt reduced to ion ſo that the whole ſubſtance is per- 
fectiy putrefied, they will become exceellingly ſctid. and a 
great part of them volatile; and tbat if they are then burat 
in an open fire they will not yield the leaſt portion of fixed 
ſalt. Hence alkaline ſalt is filed the creature of the fires and 
ſo is glaſs, which no one would ſuſpett to be a vegetable pro- 
duction; and yet the vegetable alkaline ſalt iu contemplation 
is abſolutely neceſſary in the compoſition of glals. _ | 
The fixed alkaline ſalts which are obtained from vegetables 
are not —ů— other; the different appear - 
ances they aſſume being entirely owing to the different _ | 
cels im preparing them, and the ir being more or leſs 


pecuy general agreed, that the different kinds of 

wheth f E 
as manures to als with which they abqund. 
5 VOh, . B b They 


It is 


aſhes, 
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attraft the acid, and the volatile oil of animals and ve- 
les, that float in the air; with theſe form a penetra- 
ting, neutral ſoap, which when dilated by the rains — 
a menſtruum capable of diſſolving earth, or reducing it to par- 
ticles fine enough to enter the pores. of the roots of plants; 
for earth, —_— neceſſary — 0 
ts, is indi in pure e water. chy- 
Fiſts call it a foap, docenh is doo * of 5 
in its compoſition, and anſwers the ſame end by diſſolving 
concretions of earth ; and every body muſt have obſerved the 
earth to foam and lather with an | ſhower of rain. 
Alkaline falts attract water very powerfully, ſo as to diſ- 
ſolve in a moiſt air, They likewiſe attrat and abſorb all 
. known acids, with which they violently efferveſce. By their 
attracting the acid which floats in the air, a flight motion is 
excited, which (though to us imperceplible) is of conſidera- 
ble importance in difuniting the parts of the earth that co- 
here too ſtrongly. —_ | 8 
Theſe ſalts poſſeſs a fiery acrimonio ud ape erty, for on be- 
ing applied for ſome time to a human body warn, they 
ined wid quick hike oy wry 56by Sromg wn let: 
mixed wit me a v uic 
corrolive tnx which et dar dei ſalt. 
This highly corrofive quality does not refide either in the al- 
kali or lime alone. The ſubſtance obtained by this mixture is 
the cautery uſed ; and it is remarkable, that if the 


lime be firſt ſlaked either in the air or in water, the cauſtic 

will be abundantly milder. | 
The different kinds of aſhes, and the manner 8 

them, are ſo well known, - that it is to deſcribe e 


y 
ſtrong aſhes burn up the graſs, &c. ina 
n fly in 
dew is falling that they may adbere 
why no determinate quantity of aſhes 


aſhgned for land 
which can 


* . 
, o 
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are very ſtrong, che beſt. time to ſpread them upon paſture. 
land, is in autumn. 
All the kinds of aſhes make an excellent top dreſſing for 
wheat, but ſhould be. my parc . , for ſear the 
Coaſter, On gal for 
A * 
ſo coal aſhes ef ore 
in wet ure 
— — they have experienced ſimilar 
1 effefts + # 1 on clover, f{aintfoin, and 
—Y cial graſſes, are too well underſtood to require 
=p icular inſtructions. 
produced by burning turf 22 nerally mild, on ac- 
count of — being mixed with ſo much earth, which under- 
1 goes little or no alteration from the flow, gentle fire. Some 
| vegetables p roduce a la e quantity of aſbes; others, furze or 
OE yield but a very ſmall. portion. If wet 
par e land be trenched, and the n 
is burned, and the aſhes ſpread upon the dryer parts, the. 
1 — will be ; the ſhort, white clover is fre- 
quently produced by this means, Burn-baiting I ſhall touch 
upon another time. 
As, alkaline ſalt is eaſily ſoluble in water, the neceſkty of 
keeping the aſhes 1 is too obvious to be particularly i in- 
ſiſted on: when the ſalt is waſhed out, the remainder is little 
better than a meer caput mortuum. 
Soot differs ſo little in its moſt ſenſible eſſetts as a manure 
from ſtrong aſhes, that it requires no particular diſcuſſion. 
Whatever may be made to ſome of the above 
kind of reaſonings, it is juſtly obſerved, that our phyſical 
knowledge of things depends upon the diſcoveries which our 
ſenſes make in natural bodies, and hence all their char 
teriſtics muſt be taken from ſuch ſenſible ſigns thus diſcovered. | 
ye. boy be continued.) 
— — — — - 


ARTICLE XI. 


Remedy for Worms, in Infants and Adults. 


N our laſt we: promiſed a receipt for worms in children. 
The beſt wedicine that has taps been hitherto diſco. 


hacer dock ob. given in ſmall E ntly re 
e e 


B b 2 tive 
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tive to infefls of every kind; for if a minute portion be 
dro upon a yy a waſp, or 2 — it 


For adults —— 4 tin is reckoned inſt 0 n 
has however Fa iled; but this whs owrng to the-ſmalineſs of the- 
doſe. A ſcruple, or even a ſew grains, were formerly thought 
ſafficient ; but Dr. Alſton affures us, that its ſucceſs chiefly 
— on its being given in much larger quantities: ' He 

ibis an ounce on an ſtomach, mixed with four 
ounces of melaſſes; the next day half an auyee ; and the 
following balf zn ounce more; afier Which a 's 
niſtered.” He fays the worms are uſually voided during the 
n of the bing bun that the” pbjr of the flomach oc : 
cafioned h q dre removed e upon ta- 


king the 24 dene f the tin. 
y caleined tin 52. 


We half not] pur readers 
ek in the —— Teſt fome Gig 2 objebi to 
ta it in quantities, its intention, 
he 1 daneben virtges of ſome mercurial 
have been bighly exulled, but PIs not to be truſted 
in the hands of injudicious perſon e forbear to give them. 
Old women bre ſond of giving Foot, but it ĩs at beſt 
a yery datgerous medicine; ſeveral inflances occur of an 
— nu anon 1 


FY 6. ths — de ie 7 — —— 
7 . > * * * 
= " „ * 


Ar 10 U XII. 
us een lo When wrt the Su. 


SD. FaSYY! 


- Mr. S1hvam 
You bn gre, in = tn — 
brining wheat e i com ; 
to the Sokiety, Ac. by Ur. Reynolds. I think 
you his nation, of. old ſeed wheat 
never producing ſmut, h new ſeed wheat will. His rea- 
ſon is, that ſmut is 


E 


'A Conerant READER. 


ARTICLE 


d by animalcules, which de be- 


( 


} 


( 


} 
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AAT iert XIII. 


To clean Looking-glafſes, Paintings, and gilt Frames. 
Mr. SYLVAN,... | 
Need not inform you that the ſauff of a candle is com- 
monly uſed for cleaging looking-glaſſes, but powder blue 
is mach better, 

Some warm water with a ſpunge will waſh off the ſpots. 
from paintings without injuring them, aſter which a lutle 
_ oil may .be rubbed over them, and then wiped clean 

n. | 
Gl frames may be waſhed clean,-and made to look well, 
with water in which a little clean ſoap has been firſt diſſolved; 
this muſt be uſed with a very ſoft painting bruſh, and then 
waſhed off again with clear water, and dried quick. 

| LUCINDA. 

— — — — | - 

ARTICLE XIV. 


A Preparation of Carrots for the Uſe of Seamen in long 
V. Hage. 


Mr. SyLvan, 
"TT following Eſſay was communicated to the Agriculture 
Society at Mancheſter, by Dr. Hunter, at their Annual 
Meeting on Thurſday the 8th inſt int; and | doubt not of your 
readily admitting it into the Farmer's Magazzne, for the ge- 
neral information and benefit of the public. 
ts. Im, your's, &c. 


Aug. 20th, 1776. A Member of the ſaid Society. 


THE great utility of all kinds of vegetables in cyring and 
preventing that ſpecies of ſcurvy to which ſeamen are pani- 


 cularly liable, is fo clearly aſcertained, that it will be unne- 


ceffary to employ any time in the proof of it; I ſhall therefore 
proceed to defcribe a remedy of the vegetable kingdom that 
probably may anſwer the happy purpoſes of prevenung, miti- 
— * curing the Sea Scurvy, and all ſuch diſeaſes as de. 
nve' their origin ſrom the want of vegetable food. 

The vegetable I mean to recommend is Carrots, and as it is 
impoſñible to preſerve them in their natural Rate for any length 
of time, we muſt be content with an artificial preparation. 


The following is the method 1 have ſuecefsfully made uſe of: 


Take 


>» 
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Take any quantity af carrots in the manth of or 
OQtober. Let them be topped and tailed, and afterwards 
waſhed clean in warm water. Se them, and cut them 
into pieces about two inches in length, throwing away ſuch 
parts as are decayed. Put the whole into a large copper, with 
ak much water as will preſerve the bottom from burning. Co- 
ver them cloſe, and light a moderate fire underneath, ſo that 
the carrots may be ſtewed and ſoftened in the ſteam. ' When 
they have become ſufficiently ſoft, let them be maſhed and 
pulped through a coarſe ſieve. "Then take a quantity of loaf 
ſugar equal to the weight of the pulp; -and, according to the 
rules of confeftionary, reduce the whole over the to'a 
proper conſiſtence, taking care to evaporate the ſuperfluous 
moiſture by continually ſtirring. When cold, put this mar- 
malade into pow: covering it over with a paper moiſtened in 
brandy ; and over that ſuch another covering as is generally 
recommended for conſerves. 

This I conſider as the neateſt A of carrots, and 
may be recommended for tarts, dumplins, &c. for the officers 
tables. Another preparation for the ſeamen may be made 
with coarſer ſugar, and the carrots, inſtead of being pulped 
through a ſieve, may be maſhed by the circular ſtone employ- 
ed in the cyder mills, and afterwards boiled up to a proper 
conſiſtence. And as this laſt preparation will be — 
large quantities, it may be put up into {mall caſks. 

The quantify intended for one day's conſumption, ſhould 
be taken our and mixed in an earthen or wooden veſſel, with 
as much of the ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol as will give it a grateful . 
degree of acidity ;. after which it may be uſed in a variety of 
forms. A ſpoonſul of this marmalade, put to a proper quan- 
tity of water, makes a cool and wholeſome drink in fevers, 
and all diſorders proceeding from putreſcency ; and probably 

when given in this manner, with a little brandy or wine, it. 
may become a general. preſeryative agaiuft the ſcurvy, Sea- 
men may alſo have it in the form of dumplins, in which ſhape. 
a full meal of vegetable food may be afforded at a ſmall ex- 


nce. ERS —_— > a 
9 order to be ſatisfied that this cheap and palatable anti - 
ſcorbutic will keep in a Warm climate, I preſerved ſome pats. 
of it, for twelve months, in a room heated with à conſtant 
fire, and had the pleaſure to obſerve that it kept extremely: 
well. I e- ore of the pots. to be acidulated, but the, 
conſerve did not keep ſo well ; ſo that it isthe better way. to 
uſe the acid occaſionally, as formerly Rrefied. ord 

. A palatable 


- - 
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A palatable meſs may be made as follows: Take catrot mar- 
ade one large ſpoonſul; ſalep, in powder, one tea-ſpoon- 
ful; mix together then add warm water half a pint, wine 
four ſpoonfuls, ſpices a ſmall portion, if required. This mix- 
ture is highly antiputreſcent and nutritive... 

In all caſes where the conſumption is large, the price of 
the commodity is à material conſideration. From certain 
experience I dare venture to ſay that the fineſt fort of carrot 
marmalade may be afforded at ſix-· pence per pound; and the 
coarſer: kind at a price conſiderably leſs, 
The heakh of the Britiſh ſeamen is ſo eſſential to the wel- 
fare and intereſt of theſe A that 1 flatter myſelf every 
attempt that hag this great object in vi 


t ett in view will meet with a 
favourable reception. This memoir has been communicated 
to Lord Sandwich, whoſe attention to every thing that re- 
gards the welfare of the navy, gives me the moſt flattering 

that an extenſive trial of this antiſcorbutic marmalade 
will ſoon be made by his Lordſhip's orders. "hs 


—— T— : * = _ S*+ & > 


+ -» 7, © Mefeellaneous Hints for Farmers. 
Mr. AGRICOLA, SYLVAN, 
r 8 
M* preſent letter {hall conſiſt of ſeveral practical hints. 
1 It is univerfally allowed (I believe) that vegetables give 
up their beſt and richeſt juices moſt eaſily ; this is particularly 
taken notice of by people concerned in dying; the fineſt co- 
lour being * 2 brſt. I have always applied this reaſon- 
ing. to the art of making cyder, ſo that I ſqueeze my apples 
very lightly ſor the beſt cyder, and am ſtill of opinion that it 
is better than that which is forced out at laſt by main ſtrength. 
Ma duff and kiln aſhes are well enough known and uſed 
as manures; the former is, in my opinion, a good and ſweet 
manure, but a weak one. The kiln duſt is much preferable 
to it in point of ſtrength, as every Farmer will find who has 
mimi to ty it; in fakt, I know very few manures that ex- 
. ceedit, but then it can be had only in ſmall quantities. 
I cannat belp thinking that thiſlles and other rank weeds in 
s lands are moſt eably deſtroyed when they are in flower ; 
ri we cut chem off as ſoon as they appear above ground, 
on | unleſs 


— —_— —— —— — 
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unleſs the root decays, it will ſhoot again while the lp. is ſo 


vigorous. But this never is the caſe when they are almoſt 
ripe, nature having then exhauſted herſelf, as I may ſay ; 
heace land that is mowed produces ſew-or o-thifles, while 


grazed, though care be taken to cut them up, will 
ilk abound with them. | know that many ure ſuffered e cen 
to ſeed, which is a great fauk; but every perſon that will 
r or rcollet Ile; wall fd chav thi 


In ſowing very ſmall ſeeds, ſuth 3 rrp fee, je Kral 
tomaty with many to mix dry ſad with the; ſeed"to prevent 
their taking up too much ſced at onee; Which is not'a bad 
method; but theſe ſmall ſeeds may be ſpread very well with- 
out ſand, by obſerving to let the ſeed from the thumb and 
inn palm of the hand juſt as you are ſowing it; 
by this means much leſs ſeed wilt do, ant it will be*more re- 
— ſowed than when you — 11 . -m- from the 
ends of your fingers. am, &c. 
fre. An OLD FARMER. 


A Practical REVIEW of NEW BOOKS 
on AGRICULTURE, Sc. my 


rh ages mathe 255 


2 2 the Landed 


hole int with a variety ng refletions 
ee, os the , e, Wh Foie of Fe, be 
heur, decay of foreign trade, , corn trade, bawnity on ex- 
fortation ; with rational A 3 Aar the ame. 
Alſo, remarks on Mert. Harte, Tall, Mi ; Young, 
—__ e Parmeny he. By a Land-Ovner. 
Dodſley, 5s. ſewed. 
author ef - this Sal walk; which = 63> 
view, aſſures us, and he frequently repeats 


frong and oxpreſive, rms, that It comnins ns fad but what ar | 
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deduced from a ſeries of real practice and experience, either of his 


own or of his intimate acquaintance, whoſe practice and ſucceſs he 
knows as well 
ſurances we ſhall review it with more than ordinary attention. 


as his own. Confiding therefore in theſe repeated aſ- 


It is dedicated (but not by permiſſion, as we ſuppoſe) to the So- 
arts, 


| , Weſton, Peters, &c. though, he ſays, he 


ciety for the encouragement of arts, marufaQures, and commerce. 
The dedication is written in a 


is. illiberal and even ſhocking abuſe of Meſſrs. 
them no ill 


* 

will; we cannot believe that they are * deceitful impeflors - 
which every wiſe man would deſpiſe and avoid, and every honeſt 
man expoſe and circumvent,* or that they are ſuch zotorious cheats, 
have ſuch criminal intentions, are fo deſperately wicked, as to deſerve 


to be deſpiſed 


and PUN1ISHED As 


enemies to the good of 


their country”) we {ball principally confine ourſelves to the follow- 


impo! nt points, which he diſcuſſes and defends with 


uſes — — 20g number of years, he took ſome 
| 4 ce 


but to ſummer a few ſheep and young cattle, to which 
of 


= — — 


EE 


* We ds not-wall underſtand what he wens by bag men circum 
_ vexting their neighbqurs. 
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of the lands into his own hand, with a determined reſolution to im- 
prove them, , poſſible,” and which he has not the ©* leaſt doubr of of- 
fefing,” by the courſe which he is **2ow purſuing.” This ſeems to 
holding out a different language from a ſeries of experiments and 
obſervations already made on an extenfive ſcale a but we will lay 
before our readers a particular account of this ** advantageous ard 
extenſively uſeful ſpecies of improvement.” 

About thirty acres were fituated on an hilL which rendered it im- 
| prafticable to be manured with dung. The laſt tenant had left 

the land in woeful plight, having, as he ſaid, ploughed it as long 
as he could get two corns for one,—miſerable condition indeed! 
Was this land ploughed only ro ſummer a few ſheep ? but we 
paſs on. The firſt two years it was left to the management of 
the hind, who cleaned it, and ſowed it with +" of grain; 
but the return was ſuch as left nothing for rent.” We do not won- 
der at the laſt circumſtance, if the land was firſt cleaned and then 
ſowed with every fort of grain in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. 
reſolved to try his own method, he addreſſes his hind thus. 

«« You ſee here are the two upper fields (about eleven acres) have 
new lain above a year ſince the crops were got off, they have nothing 
growing upon them but ſtrong weeds, which are the natural product 
of the foil, as thiſtles, horſe-daifies, brambles, &c, Theſe are firſt tobe 
eradicated; therefore ſt a couple of ſtrong ploughs to work, fix oxen 
to each, and plough the two Leid, deep and well, then let them as 
toon as proper be well dragged, rolled, and -harrowed; and the 

ploughings, &c. repeated until the land is clean, well opened, and 
pulverized,” ——** This was repeated at proper intervals through 
the winter, and until the following May. By chat time they were 
got tolerably clean and in good condition. The foil of each of 


imperfect marle, which 
had z pit ſunk in the ing 
and ordered the earth 
time. As TI faid, 


be "mowed, made into 
up field. 
laid ap until October, or until the graſs had 
to turn into the /aid fields half a dozen mares 
I had at that time, with ſome young cattle, to have 
Jaid thirty acres during the winter. I alſo ordered a 


RTP: 


Fit 


17 


; 


L 
: 
j 


T 
8 
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ceſſary. : Alſo to carry ſtraw to litter the hovel, which ſhould be 
cleaned out once in a week or ten days, and adung-heap formed of 
„ * this 4 _ remain until the end 
e „ or until to ſpring. 
While chis was 2 another of the Fell. ſhould be ploughed 
and got ready to ſo in like manner the following May. As the ex- 
tent of the will be increaſed, ſo may the number of cattle to 
be wintered on it ; and at the beginning of the ſecond winter, there 
will be dung enough to manure one of the fields, which I would have 
ſpread on the upper field in December, or January at fartheſt, by 
which means I hope to laue another good crop of graſs. Thus are 
vou to goon year after year, and field after field, until the whole 
has been well cleaned, cultivated, and dreſſed. I ao not exp:2 it 
will anſwer to let it lay for graſs more than two or thret yeara, there- 
fare in the winter after the firſt year, I would have dung ſpread on 
the field or fields that are mowed, which would give encouragement 
to the next crop, and leave it ſufficiently in heart to hear a crop of 
barley or oats, with which I Wend kawe you ſow either clover, 
rye graſs, or trefoil, as beſt ſuits the land, taking but one crop of 
corn to two of grab, which cannot fail of improving thoſe lands, 
as I weuld have conftantly fed in the winter as above directed, 
and the dung that is made in by the cattle to be uſed for the manu- 
Ting that land only; for it is a kind of injuſtice, if one may fo. 
ſpeak, to carry the produce off, and not to leave the manure that 
ariſes from it, and is its natural due: A robbery that is too fre- 
quently committed, which keeps ſuck land in a perpetral fate of 
poverty. Theſe thirty acres [a little above he talls of eleven acres 
only] in the condition I firſt found them, were not worth more than 
-a-crown.an acre, but by the above management, are well worth 
ten ſhillings at leaſt; and by the ſame means are capable of much 
more improvement. 5 . 
The method here laid down for the improvement of land cir- 
cumftanced as before-mentioned, is ſo clear, fo caſy, and fo little 
expenſive, that I think no reaſonable doubt can be entertained of 
it, or objection made to it. I mean, that of eating the produce 
the lands, and manuring them with the dung the cattle make 


The only material confideration is, whether the lands in quc ſ- 
tion are capable, or worth attempting to improve them. If they 
are abſolute rock, or poor ſand cr gravel, without any mixture cf 
ſoil, and no clay, loam, or marle near at hand; to be ſure they are 


not worth the leaſt trouble or expence ; but let them be ſand or gra- | 


vel as as you pleaſe; if you can have a binding earth of almoſt 
any 2 96h a Lale n may eaſily 12 fertile, b 
giving them firſt a good coat of ſuch earth, and feeding the cattle 
upon the produce, as above; this in a very few years would convert 
land, almoſt barren, into good fertile corn land, and at the jane 
time clear the whole — while it was doing. 5 
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«« By ſuch management, land that is very indifferent in its butu- 

ral fats, hay vary Don bo made good oh5 Kt" 6s the eu i. 
vantage of the owner.” - n 
the reader 


reminded of the common obtervation, which, however trite it may 
be, will always be found to be juſt, chat if we 4 ſchemer his 
firſt poſition, all the reſt will follow of courſe. Tt is not every 


to prevent any kind „ becauſe 
would tread and poac , after all, 


"” 


or four 
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£ 


buy 


| uſually in at 
two or three years old, abd work them until they are five, fix, or 
ſeven. They are t in from ten or twelve to eighteen or twenty 
pounds a colt, and fold out from fixteen to thirty a horſe, 


and ſometimes more; in this way the Farmer gets 
keep, and from fix to ten guineas on his advance of price.” ——So 
fays Mr. W— p—y in this moſt fallacious ſtatement. 

He ſays, it is not uncommon for oxen to die; granted: neither 
is it uncommon for horſes to die. In this latter * 
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a-piece.” 


ve been covered two ſucceſſive years, and have 
very fine colts, worth, he thinks, ten guineas a- piece; 
freſh mares muſt be bought to ſupply the place of thoſe 
which run with their foals. As he has plenty of land for them to 
run on, he ſays, they coſt little keeping nine months in the year; 
upon the whele, he takes this to be the moſt profitable method of 

others of ing the draught buſineſs of a farm, and doubts 
not but it will in time be much practiſed. 

Every thing that he has ſaid on the ſubject may eaſi'y be frittered 
ta atoms ; but we ſhall content ourſelves with remarking, that the 
long ſeries of facts and experience is confined only to a /w» year's 

trial, whether a plough compoſed of ſinew- ſtraĩned, ſhoulder-thcok, 

blemiſhed mares, may not be more profitably employed in the farm- 
ing buſineſs than either good horſe or ox ploughs ; and without 
any farther experience, determines in favour of his ling ſcueme; 
and yet he allows (as indeed every one muſt allow) that oxen per- 
form ſome kinds of farming buſineſs better than horſes. In a word, 
it is high time that an days woe the diſpute about the prefe- 
rence of horſe or ox ploughs, all parties admit, rhat in ſome 


TH 


caſes oxen their work better than horſes; and that in other 
caſes, . have an equal advantage over oxen. If therefore a 
farmer three ploughs, and in ſome circumſtances if he keeps 
only two we are authorized to ſay, that it will be moſt for 


his intereſt to let one of them be an o plough. 
The remainder of this to be given in the next number. 
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Effays relating to Agriculture. and Rural Affair: ; in two Parts 
. trated with Copper-Plates., By a * FIR 


Cagedl, — Gs. 
Ws 
Dr. John 1 
1 


x7 the profecuion of which, = 
extenſive ſcale, has been laid afide. = 

The work is divided into fix eſſays; r — 
2. On draining 
828 feeds 5. On 


parts, 

r ing, throws out a 
great many uſeful practical hints Ge CT EONT arte 
to the more enlightened huſbandmen in the South of England, 
whom we take to be the beſt Farmers 9 3 — 
ſayiſt ſpeaks with great diffidence of the ſecond — 
not to pronounce it to be V ſuperior to n 
many places ſwelled with tedious diſguſting inſtructions to perform, 
what almoſt any common — neceſſarily underſtand with- 
out them; 1 ——— 
cultural treatiſes. 

This Farmer, in his ben eſſa _ recmmends the freet-b —— 4 
ter Mr. Boutche:) to ted in ges, as 
and, on account of its prickles, making an im 2 — — where 
therefore the laſt-mentioned circumſtance only is wanted, this plant 


may with great propriety be introduced; eſpecially to plant i 
or So a Mr, Boutcher obſerves, other plants ſomerimes 


will not grow. 1 - 
In p. 13, be gives ws method of rearing it. 
ually called, be gathered 


ſim 


Let the berries, or hips, as are 
ripe, and pitted in the ground like haws, or other kerneled ſeeds, 
for one year, and ſowed in the enſuing ſpring in a bed of light, 
_ a mauld ; they will quickly appear, and as. grow 
** ome of the ſtrongeſt of them may be taken up te in] 
the firſt winter, [ February] and planted where they are to remain.” - 
Though the ſweet-briar is eafily and expeditiouſly raiſed, yet where 
a large quantity may be wanted, we ſhould direct the Farmer tothe 
nurſery-man, who will fell them on ſufficiently cheap terms. It is 
5 attended with one inconvenience ; the ſlraggling branches 
are apt to catch hold 8 and ſometimes tear off large 
quantities from a 12 
45 But among all — which have been uſed for fences, the 
White 
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white thorn is juſtly eſteemed the moſt valuable, as it * 93 
more eminent degree the requiſite qualities of quickneſs of growth, 
ſtrength, pricklineſs, durability, and beauty; and it ws a 
be remarked, that a hedge of [white] thorns which has 
-planted in the face of aditch, thrives better than in any other way. 
This do&rine we beg leave to controvert ; but as our preſent li- 
mits are too ſcanty for à practical review, we muſt reſerve it for the 
next month. The 2d, zd, 4th, and 5th Effays, contain bat little 
new matter ; with 6th, we ſhall occaſionally enrich our future 
numbers, 2 [To be conti aucd.] | 


The Philoſophical Tranjations of the Royal Society of London. 
oY 5 N Ad. Vi. For the Year 1776. Part 17 | 
Axriers I —On the nature of the Gorgonia ; that it is à real ma- 
rine Animal, and ner of a mixed nature, beten the animal and 
table: By John Ellis, :; F. R. S. in a litter to Daniel 
$8 ner, M. O. F. R. &. | 2 
HE Gorgonia is an animal of the polype kind, reſembling the 
- common freſh- water polype in many of its qualities, but dit- 
fering from it in the remarkable circumitance, of producing from 
its own ſubſtance a hard and ſolid ſupport, ſerving many of the pur- 
poſes of the bone in other animals. The gorgonia has ſuch a near 
reſemblance in its to a ſhrub, that it hath given occaſion to 
the miſtake of placing it in the vegetable kingdom. 


AzxTicLez I[.—Contains 1719 obſervations on the variation of 


the compals in ſeveral voyages to and from the Eaſt-Indies, Guinea, 
Weſt-Indie:, and the Mediterranean. | : 


Azticis IH.—Prope/tions ſelected from a paper on the diviſien « 
right lines, ſurfaces, aad falids. By James Glenir, A. M. N 4 
Univerſity of Edinburgh. Communicated by the Aftronomer Royal. 

This very curious article cannot be abridged, hor naderfiogd 
without 3. 


drown IV.—14 new mk fin * by equal n. 
Py Alexander Aubert, 287 R. 4. n : 
underſtood without the diagram; but 

the following extract may be both uſeful and entertaining to a cer- 


« Among the various methods practiſed for finding time, that by 
equal alti of the ſun or of a ſtar, hath hithefto been eſteemed the 
molt eligible for obſervers who are not furniſhed. with a good and 
well-adjuſted tranfit inſtrument. Though this method is one of the 
beſt, ir is attended with inconveniencies ; for if the ſun or ſtars near 
the Equater are made uſe of, as uſual, and the altitudes are taken 
near the prime vertical, where the change of altitude is the quickeſt, 
the interval of time between the obſervations muſt, in moſt latitudes, 

be of ſo many hours, that the obſerver cannot always attend to the 
— corre ſponding 
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altitude.” | * 
The following method, which been practiſed with conſtant 
ſucceſs, is propoſed to remedy SRI gen | 1 
If a tar 15 ſelected, of which the p« lar diſtance is very little leſs 
than the complement of the latitude of the place of obſervation, it 
will, at equal diſtances from the meridian, come to vertical circles, 
which touch its parallel of declination. « The ftar, when in theſe 
vertical circles, will be near the meridian, near the prime vertical, 
and near the zenith; and conſequently, if it be obſerved there, the 
interval between the caftern and the weſtern altitudes will be ſhort ; 
the alteration in altitude will be quick; the ſtar cannot be affected 
by a different refraction; beſides, it will have no motion in azimmh.“ 
AzTicts V.—/z account of Faltland Handi. By Wm. Clayton, : 


| | ö 
« Falkland's, or the Malcine Iſlands, as the French and Spaniards ( 
call them, are ſituate between the latitude of 52® 26 and 606 8. 
and longitude from London 56 to 60 30 W. and are numberleſs, | 
forming a of broken high lands, or ;very low ſedgy keys and 
rocks. 1 0 1 . ( 
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is remarkably cold ; ode en a hana 


but little in the weather. 

Azxticis VI—Shers and ea ee ee ol ; 

te Germ rn f 2 early, = 
annuities quart, or 

7. Rev. Rickard re, D.D.F-R. , 

: "Theletiecrems cxngt be abridged, but, to. m at Bat, they ap- 


to be more curious than uſeful; for no perſon can be ſo ignorant 
SN that an annuity which is quarterly is worth 
ſomething more than if it was z and who 
or ſell annuities for their own lives, Wann 


theſe nice calculations. | 
92828 TRY account of t, 


3 RR 
Kot an —— 


ns 


„ AzTicLs VIII. — — to 
on the — f 2 
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2 , from the name of 
\ they were e, E nes ore 


cee ka D. 7 


that the 


| , and the r 
Ein are almoſt double the anaber of widowers. 
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generation to generation. At Kent, we Tues 
- was yicar, he obſerved, that the Meng ef e nc 
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The AMBITIOUS cow. Butoh! it cannot be 


A Tarr Ia 81 CanTos. 4 


Occafioned by a Cow viſiting a Gen- 


tleman's Chamber. of 
Canto I. The Cow's Progreſi. 

YO rags... — 

© town, upon a market- day; 
Not us d to travel lanes and ſtreets, 
She tares at all ſhe ſees, or meers ; 

But, goaded on, with much ado, 

She ſtands expos'd to public view. 

Now country-dealers come around, 

To fee if ſhe was pla 


_—_—_—: 
This views her udder, that her 


fo, in ſhort, of 

ng not this tion 

» with indignation. 
Took to her heels - the kind runs after, 


iew the ſcene with % 
hol the Farmer 


 Rememb'ring 


4 
His thoughts were in ſtrange agitation, 


— — 
Indians, they ſay, are civi . 
And worſhip, when they ſee, the devil. 

Thus with low bow be greets the 
At ' ranger, 

For in her way, the honeſt cow, a 

With butting head, returns the bo. 


Thus Jews, we read, u 
Far 
__ Romans thus bow'sd to rods 
- And 


th exalted calf ador'd 

axes, ' 
thus reverence 8 b : 
Now in his mind f ies came, 
Of 16, that Egyptian ; 

in P how 
uno aſſumꝰ' d the of Ce: 

if ſhe was of heav'nly nature, 


Thought tw a very ugly creature. 
Beſides, to ſet the matter right, 
Dammſel was black—and Juno white. 


Burt inwardly he was chagrin'd 
panic fear can ſcarce be ſereen d. 


How to diſlodge her from high ftation : 
Some deem d it beſt in open battle, 
With kitchen arms to fight ſuch cattle: 
Some thought it beſt old braſs to ham 

mer, 


_ As bees are pacify'd with clamour : 
But council being held below, 


_ *Twasjudg'd moſt ſafeto ſtorm the foe. 


| CanTo II. The Cow befleged. 


196 
Caxrto IV. Her Travels Hane, 
and Adverfity. _ . 
But now the hind began to ſcold,. 
The time was ſpent, the beaft unſold. 


So home he drives her to the farni, 
With threaCning cudgel on his arm. 


; bitch; | 
* What, you muſt faſhions learn, and 
. clamber, 

To vibe gentry in the chamber! 

For giving me to-day this 

2 „„ 

Then . 
CaxTo V. The Cow's Dialogue. 
But, as the ſtory goes, the Cow 


Difſdain'd her cold 

Beatts (poke like men in N days, 
And thus ſpoke Damſel in phraſe. 
While on vile weeds grafing 
While ignorant you i 


and amaze, 
The wond'ring frerd about her gaze, 
But ge old Cherry thus reply d: 
Why, Demel. this fantaſtic pride? 
m ſo galance/—tor, let me tell 
Eine p will not fill the delly, 


* Mettindts, the” you fach fights have 


© Your 


But ſoon prorroted into favour, 
Tor ber plain looks, & goed behaviour, 


— ruftiv chats {ha, 
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She now at Lady's elbow frands, 
TINT 
ſhips the 1, „ens on 
And learns to languilh, liſp, ==: 
Is ſeen at Vaux and the Park, 
And call'a a Caddefs by het ſpark; 
Her ruftic fare is all forſaken, 
She fickens at the fight of bacon ' 
The count — cannot boar 
60 loan? ow the aukward boobies 
But having got more wealth than gract, 
She in ſome pet ſorſakes ber place: 
And now wheels down—dreft like 2 
To the old farm- houſe omthe Green: 
Lac'd with a morocco heel ; 
With airs, and mincing pace, 
mapa og alu gg per 
So proud, fo ſqucamith, fo. polite, 


She has the vapgurs every t 

Aſſociates with - ox 0d. aL WP 
And treats wi or citron- water, 
Old-faſhion'd Vn quite, hocks her 


For ſhe has | & 4 8 124 ille and 1 — o 
She lights her old companion Joan, 
And Goodey Mobſon is not known ;j— 
Sighs for blies, takes rappee, 
And ev'ry morning drinks green tea. 
ſmell ot beef ſhe faints away, 


calls for ſa nate: | 
de Tg gives bor hy 


The milk-majd's ſong 


. ” 3 


for was the fa 
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Conflabler and Overſeers to pralties en not doing their duty 
under the late Ad for. 2 Ower/: * the Por to make returns 
on —_— to relative is the the Peet, thi , lowing 
| HbftraR thereof may probably — to many of our readers, 
LEAKS of the Peace, with al convenient 
act to be diſtributed amongſt 
| heron 3 rage 

2 to the high 
Seſſions, 


ma 
ee an y matters. contained 1 1 wr 
accounts of the preceding year, 
$4 LM ger ur deliver ſuch anfwers and — L4ymv 
conſtables, or other officets, Derr 
nſtaitred to the Clerlis of the Peace. * * 


back of each ſchedule the name of the hundred or liberty, &c. where- 


in fuck pariſh, townſhip, &c. is ſituate, and tranſmit the Game, io- 


— , and t the names of the overſeers of 
e e &c. to whom fuch ſchedules had been de- 
ea to the Clerks ef the Peace, at the next Mi- 


Sefſous * thereof, r 


— yp 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


N.. SEA 26s r Mae pretty e 6 
is impoſſible for us to inſert all their letters at 


an tevpth, the e eee 


and give them under the article Conn gsyroxDENCE.  /7 

of aac of /iminfter, obſerves, that the ſize of the a 
obligue rays of light will fall on the eye, and give it pain. 

A few” diet tay? bei «By op 


cat — reg 2 4 — wes laſs co o 


be contracted from an inch and a half to three quarters; 
nity of hight inceſſantly falling on the eye in the latter is in 
tion to the former, as 56% to 2203 hence, a very ad- 


vantage. 


[We think the obſervation a juſt one; but cannot recommend 
any particular maker (there being ſeveral very good FI — 


fe 


A Canes Reader expeBted us to to preſcribe 
nckets or in ſheep, as this being eafily given, would be 
attended with the leaſt trouble and 

[We can afſure him, — that the diſorder 


ere — TE 8 


les is of material conſequence. If they are too large, many 


ee we in their flocks, will, 


—4 
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DD lands this may be praQtiſed to advantage, and 
-often 4s ſo by Farmers ; A 
neglect this obvi beneficial piece of huſbandry.] 


4 C. W. recommends foul ſalt to be ſown in order to deſtroy 
„or ſnails in ns, to which it is certain death; and like- 
23 a manure r wheat when ſown in the ſpring. ** Had Mr. 
„ property of ſalt as well as that of zaube- 
bing moiſture, he would not have rejected its uſe [when mixed with 
8 abſurd; which is that of being the greateſt ange 
[We are now reviewing a treatiſe i in which we ſee there are ſome 
remarks on foul ſat as a manure ; our ſentiments, if neceſſary, will 
then appear: but Mr. C. W.'s meaning is ſomewhat obſcure, for 
13 ee or ter PR 
rin 
; © With to ſalt being the greateſt antiſeptic, he is gre 
miſtaken ; for of all the ſalts that have been made trial of, 2 
a — par—attion the leaſt; the vegetable bitters are much ſtronger 
nic, and ſo are fome aromatic ſubſtances, the vinous ſpi 255 
a particular account of which we refer him to Sir John Prin. 
e on UA diſeaſes of the army, where he will find, that if ſea falr 
ponies equal to unity, or 1, nitre will be an 4, borax 12, ſalt 
of amber 20, R 


We have received various accounts from different counties aboat 1 
the virtues of ſalt when mixed with hay. Some abſolutely condemn 4 
it; others fay, their hay ** did very well;“ and we have other * 
cor: eſpondents who ſpeak highly in its favour. They all appeal ro | 
their own experience, and this creates the difficulty of aſcertainin 4 
the particular benefit Which the hay receives (if it receives , | 
from the ſalt; and aa ende is farche increaſed the wane of | 
experiments to ine the quantity t for a ton — 
hay, and how thick the — of hay ſhould be on which the ſalt 
is to be ſown. This being once 5 the diſcordant opi- 
nions may perhaps be more eaſily reconciled. | 
Our Berkfire correſpondent has thrown much light upon the ſub- 
; he ſalted ſome clover hay which was ſuppoſed to have been 
pd ſpoiled, ſowing the ſalt as thick as barley for a crop on 
he tend through the rick. When 3 this hay 
had not the leaſt fr and yet the horſes eat it ily, and 
both looked and worked as well as uſual. He adds, particular 
care ſhould be taken that the hay be wery dry before the ſalt 1s. uſed... 
From this and ſome other ſimilar circumſtances, on equally good 
authority, it ſeems that ſalt (of which every one knows cattle to be 
voy may be ſucceſsfully a 2 * to bad hay, that, unmixed 
it, they would hardly touch; but then this will by no meaus 
juſtify its indiſcriminate uſe, or that it is of any real ſervice 
to goed hay, which in ſhort ata Sada. = 
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The ſubject bei rA 
r the fa ours of our 3 
are enabled from experiments to decide upon it. 


Our Glecefter friend is not „ but his piece was eaten 
OFT we intend to adopt his hint next month. 


| Phile-Mechanicus will be farther obliged. 


T. L. on the fly in turnips, will be noticed when we treat on 
that article, which we are ſtill obliged to defer, having miſlaid a 
e er proc i een Ta Jr 
to collect various methods propoſed in t counties. The Jet- 
ter from Lincolaſhire was inſerted on good 


We cannot poſſibly give plates len mii 
in foreign countries, to drain or water land, to accom accpmpeny ay 
— 01 on the Progrefs of Agriculture. Many of "ok al- 
ay A in other Magazines, particularly thoſe uſed inEgr3R, 
«0 Array &c. and Aer 3 
* will favour us wi wings of any zew engine or ma 
Abbes for theſe purpoſes, we ſhall chearfully comply with his re- 
queſt to have it engraved. 


Another conſtant reader wants to know, — 
to make wane in a Farmer's Maugazine.—— Time was indeed, 
2s he well knows, that 2 Farmer would jog to market with à cruſt 
in his pocket, and having drank his pint of three-halfpenny ale, wauld 
trot home but —tempora mutantur. 2 — 
r flavour of genuine 

dut we are very ſenſible that much worſe- taſted, and more paw 
ſome liquor is ſold in mary public houſes far port wine; 1 . 
| received i from « Gentleman who 8 Pi ind, 

glad to chlige him. 


The rome! artichs which we have prampiha, n 
we have received, will in due time; ſome are defi 
a ee they ute poo 
ſuc as, plantin ges,—the and 

rowing wheat i th Fir cont, c. &c. 


It cannot be , nor are we ſo vain as to think, that 
article inſerted in the Farmer's Magazine is entirely nk, that ve 
readers'; but we hope the more diſcerning part will, for the ſake of 
ther re Ls ne and withold 
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4 W on the Progreſs and W; State of 


AGRICULTURE, with a conciſe Account of the 
. bet Enghſh Writers on the ſubje@.  [ Continued.) 


1 ' 


| could now with great pleafure attend to the 

advantages which our anceſtors received from 
the ſettlement of the Romans among them; but, to 
ayoid. a repetition, we muſt reſerve this part till we 
come to, treat of the improvements of agriculture in 
this "iſland, ,* For regularly as they extended their 
conqueſts, they appear. equally to have erected ſta- 
tions fox themſelves, and to have conſtructed cities 
for the Britons; ſo that the progreſs of their arms 
was diſtinctly marked by the progreſs of cultivation, 
and the face of the country gradually brightened up 
as the line of their conqueſts advanced. 


They were very attentive to agriculture, where- 


ever they carried their victorious arms. It has been 


ron imagined that they firſt diſcoyered marle, 
| ied it as a manure in this kingdom; but 
hitaker, in his hiſtory of Mancheſter, con- 
5 this notion, and fays, that the Roman Far- 
mers were totally unacquainted with marle. They 
had ſo high an idea of fallowing, and praiſed it. ſo 
much, that they ſeldom ſowed any ſeed but upon 
fallow ; from which circumſtance our modern huſ- 
bandmen will entertain no very favourable opinion 
of their ſkill in r. We think however, in 


E e 2 Hes general, 


_— 
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neral, that 2 hid any as wn rol Y 
nig, and ractiſed it more than 1 
he . were indebted to the Greckans 8 


the improvement of their wines; the beſt of which 
were produced in the county of Capua. Domitian 


M; & for deſtroying d. 3 t 
2 more e fuld de 5 . ng alle vice e F 


part of the Welt — continued, till the time 2 
Probus; almoſt two hundred years. Some of the 
antients have endeavoured to prove, that the: qulti- 
vation of vines is more beneficial than any ern 


of huſbandry; but, if this was, Chavghs {h in.gh 
time of Columella, it is very different at * Aber 


even in the warmer climates; 225 nor "ory. 95 


tients of his — for feyeral n 
ae 


0 
The br 
_ riches of Abraham. Lau 


29 


Job, conſiſted in their flocks and herds; and that 
the wealth of Latinus in Virgil, and Ulyſſes in Ho- 
mer, thoſe ſo-much-celebrated'princes,. conſiſted in 
cattle. It was likewiſe the ſame among the Romans 
till the introduction of money, which fixed a value 

_ commodities, and eſtabliſhed a new Kind of 


Luxury, avarice, injuſtice, violence, and ambition, 
take up their ordinary reſidenee in populous. cities; 
while the hard and laborious life of -the Huſband- 
man will not admit of theſe vices. The honeſt Far- 
mer lives in a wiſe and happ PY Rate, which inclines 
him to- juſtice, temperance, ſobriety, fincerity, and 
virtue that can dignify the human nature. 
| . gave room for the poets to feign, that Aſtræa, 
deſs of juſtice, had her laſt reſidence among 
* andmen, before ſhe quitted the earth. With- 


cout the induſtry of the Farmer, the manufacturer 


: would have no goods to ſupply the merchant, nor 
the 
% 
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the merchant find any. employment for the mari- 


© would be fxgnaed ; riches would be of 
unge ta 8 V And labour of no ſer- 


0 return from this pleafing 


retry numerous. Cato, the 
an general, orator, po- 
Ficiay Ad ir, Rel Rrring governed provinces, 
and fabdued nations, > ASE] think it below his ſta- 
tion to write 2 large treatiſe on agriculture. This 
work, according 657 Servins, was — to his 
own fon,! and was the firſt Latin treatiſe on that ſub- 
— * Thi work has been handed down to us in all 

* He was of opinion, that the feed- 

ing cattle was the e and fpeedy method 

enriching a country. 

A Varro; compoſed = =' more lar treatife on the 
fame Tybjet ; embelliſhed with all the Greek and 
Latin erudition of that learned author. He has gi- 
ven us an extenſive aceount of all the beaſts that are 
of any uſe to the country, either for tillage, breed, 
carriage, or other conveniences of man. Agricul- 
tute received farther im ements from the 
two Safbrnaes, Scorfa, Tremellius, Fulius Græcinus, 
Ve etus, Palladius, and M. Terentius. 

Virgil „who however feems to have written from 
his 1 experience, has adorned it with the langua 
of the Muſes, and given it majeſty by his berke. 
He has finely embelſiſned the precepts of huſbandry 
= Hefrod and Mago. 

Columella, a native of Bætica in Spain, ſtudied 

re in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 

- wrote twelve books on huſbandry. He ſeems 

1 — 3 by tenth book as a ſupplement to 
He complained much of 

pt Mere, of their farms to bad 


8 kee 
F good bailiffs and land ſtewards were 
om him called Columellas. 
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From this time huſbandry, be to decline, and 
continued in a declining ſtate till the reign of Con- 
ſtantine the Great; That wiſe Emperor collected (or, 
as ſome ſay, marked with his © all, the maſt 
uſeful precepts relating to agri from, th beft 
writers, and then publiſhed them under the title of 
Geoponics. After. he had: conquered the Saracens 
and Arabians, he not only: ſtudied but practiſed the 
arts of peace, fixing his chief attention on the ad- 
vancement of hu ron: ent. „M 01. 0 

But from his time till the year 1478. this art lay 


in a rather dormant ſtate, when Creſcenzjo. publiſhed 
an excellent | dawn pe; 04 at Florence. He was ſoon 
followed by ſeveral of his countrymen, among whom 
Tatti, Stefano, Auguſtino Gallo, Sanſovino, Lauro, 
and Tarello, deſerve particular honour. 
About 1330, the inhabitants of 2 ſtran- 
gers to many of the conveniences of life; they were 


aukward in the cultivation of their vines; the com- 


mon people were juſt beginning to wear ſhirts. The 
Florentines at that time were the only people of 
Italy who traded with England and France, and had 
twenty per cent. intereſt for their money, which was 
always acceptable to thoſe nations, as they were con- 

tinually embroiled in wars. ORE 
Pope Sixtus (1584) forced his ſubjects r 
that they might pay the heavy taxes impoſed on 
them; he made them happy and contented, and 
himſelf rich and powerful. He found them ſunk in 
floth, over-run with pride and poverty, and loſt to 
all ſenſe of civil duties; but he recovered them from 
that deſpicable tate to induſtry, and then to plenty 
and regularity. He effected this by a plain maxim, 
the practice of which, however, none but a great 
genius could have enforced, which was, that a peo- 
ple not preſſed by taxes are apt to grow indolent, 
and that induftry is the only ſource of riches and 
plenty to a ſtate. Though he ſat no more than fix 
| . years 
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years on the Papal Throne, he found the truth of 
this maxim remarkably. verified. | 

During the war with Spain, a tax was impoſed 
upon fruit; and as fruits were not only the chief 
delicacies, but the chief ſubſiſtence of the Neapoli- 
tans, this impoſition drove them from all patience 
and moderation. The ſeverity of the government 
in ratfing taxes ſuffered none of them to be idle, and 
their induſtry muſt have made them a great and pow- 
erful people, had they been governed by Princes 
of their own, reſiding among themſelves. 

The Neapolitans have now condeſcended to re- 

turn back to the firſt rudiments of revived huſban- 
dry, and have begun to ſtudy afreſh the agriculture 
of Creſcenzio. The people of Borgamo have pur- 
ſued the ſame track, and have given the world a 
new edition of Tarello's Ricordo 3 which 
was originally -publiſhed at Mantua 1577. 

The Duchy of Tuſcany has imbibed the ſame 
irit. A private gentleman has lately left his whole 
rtune to endow an Academy of Agriculture. The 

firſt ecclefiaſtic in the Duchy is prefident of the ſo- 
ciety, and many of the chief nobility are members. 
Even Ferrara, a ſmall territory in the papal domi- 
nions, has contributed its juſt contingent, and made 
ſome laudable attempts in huſbandry. 


According to the Heathen Mythology, Ceres was 
born in Sicily, [Sicania] where ſhe taught the inha- 
bitants of Enna the art of agriculture. The city of 
Enna was on this account conſecrated to Ceres and 
her daughter Proſerpine. 

Gelon, their firſt Tyrant, being afterwards elected 
king, made agriculture one of the chief objects of 
his attention. He animated the huſbandmen by his 
pee and took delight in employing his ſpare 

ours in working with them in the fields. | 

Hiero, another of their tyrants and afterwards king, 
took particular care to encourage agriculture, _ 

e 
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he looked upon as the certain mans to diffulc a- 
bundance among his people. He did nqt think. it 
unworthy of the fovereignty to ſtudy that agt; an d 
even compoſed a book on the ſubje&, of, which 2 
loſs is greatly to be regretted; | As the chief riches 
of the country conſiſted in corn, the tenth: part of 
which was paid to the king, Hiero made ſuch wiſe 
and equitable regulations on this head, between the 
farmers and the corn-tax gatherers, reſpecting the 
time and manner of payment, that they in a manner 
became the fundamental laws of the country, being 
obſerved in all ſucceeding times, even by the Ro- 
mans after they had conquered the iſland. He con- 
cluded an alliance with che Romans, to whom he 
ſent from time to time ſupplies of proviſions to their 
armies, He ſent them at one time 300,000 modi of 
wheat, and 200,000 modi of barley, with the offers 
of what quantity more they wanted. He built an 
infinite number of ſhips for the exportation of corn, 
in which (as already, mentioned) the greateſt riches 
of the iſland conſiſted. When there was a famine, in 
Egypt he ſent 300,000 quarters of corn to Ptolomy, 
with an immenſe quantity of proviſions. | 

When the Romans made [themſelves maſters of 
Sicily, 212 years before Chriſt, they reduced the 
whole into one province. This fruitful country pro- 
duced corn an hundred fold, hence from this time 


it became the granary of Rome. 
[To be continued.] 


{As American affairs are the univerſal topic of converſation, we 
N in the next number to give a conciſe account of American 

uſbandry, which will be continued in this Diſſertation; and we 
haye no doubt of its affording general ſatisfaction to our readers, ] 


4 ARTICLE 
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 ArTICLE IL | 
_ CoLUMELLA's Difſertation on the different Kinds of 
| | | 238 7 
PARING and burning land, or. as ſome call it, burn-beak- 
k ing, burn-bauing, or denſhiring, is much prattiſed in 
ſome counties, and 7 0 2 too — under to re · 
uire particular directions how to perform it. 
bs 2 equally reſpettable may he produced both for 
and againſt its utility. I bave attended to the arguments ad- 
vanced in ſupport. of the different opinions, as well as to the 
different — — managing and cropping the land intended 
to be improved by this means, and from thence I ſhall al- 
ways acknowledge myſelf an advocate for this ſpegies of im- 
provement when duly and properly applied. In the Northern 
counties they pare and burn for turnips; an excellent method: 
in the Weſt * £4 burn-bait for wheat. It is not however ab- 
ſolutely eſſentiaſ to its ſucceſs to preſer one crop beſoe ano- 
ther; this will depend on the nature of the foil, the courſe of 
crops, with other concurring circumſtances, of which tlie oc- 
* of the land will beſt judge 15 himſelf. ® 
Having already“ given a pretty full account of the nature 
of aſhes deduced from their obvious effects, I ſhall paſs on to 
conſider the objettions uſually urged againſt. burn - baiting, 
which are, firſt, that it reduces the ſtaple of the ſoil; and, ſe- 
condly, that though ſeveral good craps may be obtained, yet 
thele frequently leave the land in an almoſt barren ſtate, fo 
that it will require fifteen or twenty years reſt to reſlore it to 
its former condition. Fs 55 
With reſpe& to the firſt objeQiion, this certainly foon would 
be the conſequence, if repeated at ſhort intervals on very 
rich foils, without the addition of ſime, dung, compoſi, &c. 
I recollett an inſtance of a Farmer paring and burning a thin 
piece of land; he then ſowed it with wheat, ang had a good 
crop. He took another crop or two, and laid it down with 
cloyer. In about two years more he pared. an bu ned it a- 


209 


, and repeated this vill he left litile elſe befi ez he naked 


2 N y was 2 0 8 it was natural and ine- 
vitable. A ſingle inflance of this kind is more than ſufficient 
to create an invincible prejudice in thoſe perſons, who being 
firangers to the; principles of agriculture, are too apt to de- 


* $6 $- £ . 2 


* See our laſt, p. 157. 
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That part of the ſoil is burned to aſhes, and conſequently 
reduced in ſubſtance, is demonſtrable. The author of the 
Farmer's Lattees thinks differently; „I of opinion, ſays. 
he, that ſoil cannot be reduced to aftes;/ but in this, experi- 
ment ſhould decide, A ſtrong confirmation of this notion 
the Vell. Ahoun fact, hat nf canndi be burned till it bas ac 
quirl a "turf=—thit fs, till it his Jed the thickneſs which 
was deſtfbyed by e lf burning in anſwer; I can äſſure 
him, that 25 7275 "with eaſe We . aſhes; Which en-' 
rely +: al is es "is no reaſons. 
The co hb metho( of { ck — ER out of drains, 
ſix ar ier n inches deep, is A ogy ee of mig _ 
1 * A Geniſemaß of fortune lateſy inſormed me of his 
burnt a larg 19 ty of Nin. ſoil to — 1 the 
en hod'gf 1a ns e cafth at forte We 
ſu Aigen, Pure ſand,” it 181 vill. Bot burn; 1 it is nat 
upon but by a a ſtrong fire, and i woold change it into | 


a vitreous e c. | 
The diminution of the foil is: is in wy reſtored by the atmoſ. | 
phere, ſtubble, weeds, &c. but in too ſmall a proportion to 
admit of a Tpeedy reppition. ol the practice without the aid 
of N tHe rock upon. which ſo many have ſplit. They 


polbly add any thing to the foil. 
lens 9 5 po at are not 2 1 other pro- 


and Which f Yeh we know make the land ler- : 
tle, — oY eaſſ]y Me e, A exbaulted ; hence this maniire 
ranked 3 among 1 55 e 9 or  forcir vnes. Black 
— N e de mo , receiyes all the benefit 3 
e conſequences. from 3 too ' | 
EL N 0 in ae to the firſt che fon, ir, 
will , It as pr 5 large A Yn 
6 noi thes Sole... 
mL e a &Y 


1 15 
any gi 12 his 1 ee at it 13 vm 
ſible 


22 any preciſion; pool pan hos 
many contingent circumſtances to admit of a direkt or 


1 „4 wo © lader 


” x a . . 
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— common foils, 4 in — 
bone inion, — There will always be à ſuſfici- 
ent EET of aſhes, However thin dhe turf be pared, which, 
Vith Lesen * —.— ktanttre, in be'abun- 
dantly more fad and of cbnſequience | to the 
— as being * Fab ile the-other 7 2 
ol $a thick in Te to obtain a large quantity ty of aſhes; 
"the proceſs may then be the foomet re Peated. . 
it muſt not be forgotten that ſome foils will Wield abundan 
more aſhes than others; the ſandy ones, as before Sd 
yield the ſeweſt. The fire ſhould'not be too fierce ; for ſome 
ſoils will vitrefy with a ſtrong clear fire, that would be much 
oy by a moderate one. 
ſee the'reafon w 2 ·˖᷑⁊ꝛ ting rr e very pre- 
+ Judicial; and alſo why it may fingulgr ad- 
5 = EE po 
e ve 
— — — 


; tice i — — — 


e bf — rp 
ought not therefore to be condemned merely on account of 
» + 4 wriouf] 59157 q 7 341% 
Dome talkedof the aſhes being hable to be blown: * 
-  by-the wind; but T never. heard a ho had aich ex- 
81 in barn-baiting — —— — 


ay nothing” nere 0 rice of paring” and 
Before I conclude this — it may not 


— jak us, bin, 
that the well-known remark of dre corn bei here 
71 . TRY acute: proof ofithe 
P of the ſalts obtained dy burn 


Ac and 
know'many who ſeldom eren r 
to rot. 9 Deen rene 
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With a flow fire it made brick, and when the fire ___ 
clay vitreſied. As he made no remarks on the reaſon of its failure, 
(though he is pretty ready with them on moſt occaſions) we have 
always concluded that he was a ſtranger to the principles on which 
the ſucceſs depends. We have converſed with many Farmers, Brick- 
makers, &c. but though they have ſometimes ſucceeded, yet they 
could never diſcover the reaſon why the common more ge- 
nerally fails. We have tried many experiments with a view to aſ- 
certain this, and have, we think, ſucceeded ; ag r 
CoLumMeLLa ſeems to underſtand it fo well, he eonſer a 
r and the publick, by favouring us with his 
method. 


* 


Arie II. 
On the Diſeaſes of Cattle, with their Remedies, 
By Mr. C. W1LL1aM$0N.,—Continued, 


THESE are as difficult to account ſor in the brute as in the 

1 human part of the creation; and I do not find ſatisſac- 
tory. accounts, at leaſt they are not ſo to me, given by thoſe 
writers who have ſo learnedly treated on them. Suffice it, if 
we could get a cure; the management of cattle is not now in 
the hands of philoſophers, phyſicians, or kjngs,—byt of fim- 
MR who, favourable enough to the beaſts, know 
| to tend them in health, but ſeldom to provide. for them 


ch 


gious; and an .affeftion of the air is ſometimes ſed to 
be an inſection of animal to animal. Thus, 11 f 
Phyſiciap told me, that in the late Influenza, althoug 
was aſſected, he could not obſerve that the diſorder itſelf was 
inſectious. Upon a ſuppoſition that the epidemic diſorder 
among cattle was contagious, greater pains were taken to ward 
off putreſcenee never diſcovered than to cure the ſymptams, 


e preſerve ſo uſeful, ſo good an animal, Symptome on 
| +. 
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muſt dire the means for cure; not that I would totally neg. 
lect to guard againſt every le infection. 

The arguments uſed in behalf of contagion are, that all the 
animals which died ſhewed evident marks of putrefaction; 
agreed: — but was not r conſequent of inflam. 
mation ?— Will not phyſicians tell us, that inflammations 
which end fatally, are putrid ?—Should we for that reaſon 
during the inflammation 2 only againſt putre faction or 
mortification, neglefting thoſe occalions of helping a diſeaſe 
already — to purſue only what may happen and, hap- 
pening, proves incurable? I dare fay, neither Hippocrates, 
nor any phyſician from his days to the preſent, pretended to 
cure a mortification of any of the viſcera, or ever gave gan- 

renous medicines for a cough, or inflammation of the lungs, 
omach, &c. I ſhould never have gone ſo far from my ſub. 
5eR as to have treated on phyſic, if phyſicians had not med- 
dled with cattle. Ne /ator ultra crepidam. 

The misfortune has been, that writers have in general leſs 

ratice than theory. I conſider theory without practice as a 
© without furniture ; and thus we are all along led by ſpe- 
culative authors to conſider the diſeaſes of horſes and cows as 
ſimilar; an (erroneous, and often a fatal miſtake, when the 
only original diſſindtion of animals chewing or not chewing 
che cud is ſufficient to overſet ſuch theory. I do not mean to 
be angry, and would adviſe every man's thoughts to be pub- 
liſhed when not c to the good government of church 
of ſtate; but then caſes which are partially ſtated ſhould never 
be adduced, they ſhould ſay only, thes 25 my opinion, —this [ 
believe to be the the matter. Thus to prove the argu- 
ment by myſelt, I take epidemic complaints not as diſeafes 
- peculiar to a month, or year, but that they are incident to 
cows at another time, and come under the diſeaſes of cows ; 
- and that the ſymptoms will tell an intelligent perſon what re- 
medies are to be applied, only they are ſometimes more rife 
than at other times. The principal of our time have been 
inflam „and if neglected they became putrid; theſe 
ſhould be treated with cooling nitrous medicines, and bleed- 
ing. &c. 
hatever various. diſeaſes may be infeftious, as any one 
may be ſo, they muſt be variouſly treated, for no rules can 
be laid down to anſwer all occaſions. 


{We ſhall never heſitate to expreſs our diſſent when we think 
of our correſpondents render it neceſſary. We do not ſuppoſe that 
every epidemic diſtemper is centagipus ; but that the diſtemper 
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called che. Murrain 


fince was fo, is i 


nor the moſt cogent, to prove 

a4, pete u . „ 
thods to prevent or cure it. Mr. 20 
tre faction was not conſequent of i ee 


Fellous, Over ſlom ing of the Gall, or Jaundic 
This i is a moſt ſrequent diſorder that this uſeful beaſt 1 is li- 
able to, and peculiarly demands care, as it often on 
murrain, laſk or ſcowering, dropſy, &c. but is ſoon diſco- 
verable by the gall's running all over the celluler * 
and dus the eyes, and j 4s. ae ſame di ſeaſe as the jaundice 
in man; the he beak become nth, and the. cow Ee ber 
milk and louhs her l he becomes weak and. totters 
in her gait; and the hair "Rarts, 
The remedies depend on the ſtate of tbe dung, 11 the beaſt 
does not ſcower, but has dunged orderly, . 
Take a handful of landing, boil it in a quart of water to 
2 pint; to che ſtrained 75 uor add one ounce. of turme- 

rie, and half an ounce 0 coriander leeds in powder, for 
a drink every morning: 
Or, Take ſiquorice root, anniſeeds, aud turmeric root, each 
N a one ounce, for a doſe every morning in 
warm ale. 

Il the beaſt ſhould ſcower at the fla time, add; 2 handful 
i i anigwort or w rormwood, one gunęe of tormentil root, and 
© boil afew minutes in a pint. of water; add ane-ounce of ar- 
menian bole, and half an ounce of mithridate, for a.doſe; giv- 
ing a reffringent el er Fr every night. See Farm. Mag. p. 172. 
* "if theb co ſh be very weak, and negle& her food, 

(which end e nl hay) let ſome flices of b bread — i in 
a ae be frequently given; chis will ſupport amazingly, and be 
of the molt infinite ſervice in * n with | yellows 


gien meat ſhould be particularly avoided, and bran with a 
| handful of rice in it be ſet before her for ſood. WE 5274 
Bars. 


' Thele are a oroablefims. enlargement of anden waſhes, 
in its mouth, within the lips, &c. which ſometimes are ſa much 
inſtamed and ſore as to render the beaſt incapable of eating. — 
The remedy is.. io clip them off with 2. pair of ſharp ſci 
And then rub them with ſalt. Marrain. 
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" Murram. 


The nt de . 404 hank; 
to the Almi mighty, not — known with us: —the ſymptoms 
are; the he 


EEG ; Aurel Iv. 
\ Remedy for the Sequr in a c. 
8 


HENE is hardly any worſe diſorder to which a cow BD 
ſubje&t than the ſcour. II it is not ſtopped at firſt, it. 


proves mortal. You have. publiſhed'a good re- 


in 
— C. Wilm auson. It is plain he writes from ex 
ence, and not from books, for — he could nor Heal 


ſometimès bring it on ſer 4 little time. 
Take of pomegranate peel, two yunces; 8 or raſp- 


ings of _—_—_— , two ounces ; and of the ſhavings or 


' raſpings brazil uod, one ounce. Boil the whole iu 
two quarts of pil and give it warm. ; 


A WesT-CounTRY FanmER. | 


[From confidering the- medicinal and ſpecific virtues of the ſeve- 
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On the great Benefit of mowing Broad 2 Lucerne Gr. | 
Apa e, 7 


ſeveral times in one ſummer; and of. 
IJ as foon'as there 15 755 ent Bute 
won of Sheep's Feſcue: for Wine. Feed.. 


ells, the eyes run. and the breath becomes — - 
very ſhort. and rattles. Ws ? . 3 


rules for” manag a cattle, by ous correſpon- 


ſo much ta the purpoſe as he does, and this pleaſes me. I - 
ſuppoſe you bave no objeftion to publiſh a receipt for 
this Li der. which is one of the beſt, I believe, that ever was 
invertted or preſcribed for it, and ſeldom or never ſails if given 
| as foon-as the ſcouring ſhews itſelf. 1 ſuppoſe molt of your ca- 
ders know that Gre lay ſhould not be given to a cow in this. 
diſorder, as it will mach increaſe her ſcouring ; ; and it will: 


. we are authorized to pronounce the Above recipe 
good one, independent of what we could alledge 
2 the experience. of our ts ER with whom we bags — 


- 


8 promiſed our readers ſome uſeſul extracts from 
the . on Agricultute, we row praſent them with © 


the followi 
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8 the leaves of one plant cloſe to the ground, and in a few days 
PTY | . 
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This Author ſays,—lt will in general be allowed, that broad 
clover and Jucerne are more-advantageouſly conſumed when 
cut and given green by the hand than when paſtured upon ; 
becauſe as ſoon as they are mowed they vegetate afreſh during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, and being repeatedly mowed produce a 
much greater crop of forage than iſ they had been allowed-to 
wy | _ » maturity, ad it is 2 of almoſt 

ucculent plants, that vance with great rapidi 

until they have — 2 4 full der bel 
advance more ſlowly till they have done ing. Now 
if the clover, &c. be always cut juſt before it has done grow- 
ing, it will al be in a ſlate of vigorous v A. 

is is ſtill more nt with regard to lucerne than broad 
clover. This plant, if allowed to come to its full fize, will, 
in a foil, attain the height of four feet in one ſeaſon; 
but I myſelf have cut 4his plant fix times in one ſeaſon, allow- 
ing it to be about twenty inches high before each cutting: 
which gives of ten feet for the growth of one year. 
Though it be acknowledged that the ſhoots obtained in con- 
ſequence of frequent cutting, would not contain ſuch a quan- 
tity of folid matter as the | weight of the ripe ſtalks, yet 
it does not ſeem at all le that the difference in this re- 
ſpett would nearly counterbalance the others. . 

By accurate obſervations any one may ſoon be ſatisfied, 
that if the flower-ſtalks of the greater part of the culmiferous 
es* are deſtroyed aſter they are fully. formed, the plants 
not attempt to form ather flower-talks that ſeaſon, but run 
afterwards chiefly to leaves, and ſpread by their roots. Now 
if in this ſlate theſe plants are allowed to remain for any con- 
fiderable length of time, without being either paſtured upon 
or cut, the leaves gradually flop from growing, remain after 
that for ſome time ſtationary, and then lade away, if are 
not 2 W 5 1 4 * 4 had * n 
mowed, or a · fre ani n them 
ſeveral times, the vegetation. would at each ns been 
renewed, and the field would. have produced perhaps five or 
{ix times more than if this repeated cropping had been omitted. 
This I once had an opportunity = being ſatisfied of 


tally with regard to two plants s feſcue which grew 
NN About the be- 
ginning of June the leaves were fix inches + and aker that 
remained quite ſtationary for ſome weeks, when I cutoff alt 


» Culniferous plants are fock as have an eres hollow jointed fiqik... 
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it puſhed out a ſet of freſh leaves with Theſe 
leo three or four times during ry hk * — 
inches high each time; while it was not poſſible to remark 
the ſmalleſt inereaſe of one blade upon the other plant durin 
all-that time. From this reaſoning and experiment it ſhou 
leem that if is to be either mowed or ſed off, it is the 
. greateſt want of weonomy to allow it to remain too long be- 
tween eack of theſe operations. 
Although it may preſumed that, in general, inſtin& 
points out to animals the plants that are hurtſul to them, or 
the reverſe; yet experience ſhews that this cannot be relied 
on as an invariable guide domeſtic animals at leaſt ; 
which, by having little freedom of choice, have their taſte in 
all probability depraved as well as that of the human ſpecies. 
I have ſeen an ox that could not on any account be prevailed 
) with to eat turnips; and thete are few oxen that do not at firſt 
eat them with ſome degree of reluctance; yet it is very well 
known that few':kinds of ſood are more palatable to them af- 
ter they have been once accuſtomed to it. So ſheep 'that 
have been accuſtomed to eat furze, brouſe upon them at all 
_  greedily, and prefer them to almoſt every other-kind of 
; whereas others that have not been accuſtomed to this 
— will never touch it till they are reduced to the greateſt 
extremity: by hunger. And if the reluctance that an animal 
may ſne to ent any plant does not always indicate that 
it is unwholefome, ſo neither does their eating it at firſt 
ſreely afford a certain proof that it is innoxious. Thus Lin- 
næus obſerves, that animals which have been accuſtomed to 
ſeed in the open fields, are frequently hurt when removed 
into wood lands, by eati s that are pernicious to them, 
which the cattle 2 wry kern bed in thoſe lands learned by 
experience to avoid. Here "ah it is experience, and not 
inſti inct, that guards from 
Although it is well known that common rye-graſs, and 
many other ſorts of graſs found in our fields a 
meadows, ſend'out ſome freſh'ſhoots during mild weather in 
wany ſo as to aſſume a kind of Yerdure in * in a 
ery ſhort time after the froſts are gone - 7 
that every leaf of this” ic led 
and 22 verdure 1 9 ve- 
getation ſraui the toots. 0 be To geactally he 
caſe, chat we perhaps with tod . precipitaney conclude, 
that it 1s ſo; but I have 1 reuſou to believe 


"Y there are ſeveral ſpecies of graſſes whoſe leaves are only 
Ons, I. 
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in part killed by cold, and ſome that reſiſt, the ſeyereſt win- 
ters we ever have in this climate, without being more aſſe d ed. 
by it han our common ever - green ſhrubs and us ss. 
This ſeems to be in a particular manner the caſe with regard 
to che valuable graſs called the ſheep's feſcue ¶ feſtuca ovina.] 
I find that if it is allowed to advance before winter to a con- 
ſiderable height, the leaves retam their verdure during all 
that ſeaſon. I had a ſmall patch of this graſs in the winter 
1773, Which having been cut in Auguſt or September pre- 
ceding, and not ſed afterwards, advanced: before winter five | 
or ſix. inches, and formed the cleſeſt pile that can be ima- 
ined. And though we had about fix weeks of very intenſe 
oft and:ſnow, and about ſix. weeks: more of keen froſt every 
night, with frequent thaws. in the day-time, fo that almoſt 
every green thing was deſtroyed;. yet this litile patch conti- 
nued all along io retain as fine a verdure. as any: meadow in 
the month of May: hardly a point of a leaf having been wi- 
thered hy the uncammon, ſeyerity, af the weather. And. as 
this. graſs hegins to vegetate very early in the ſpring, I leave 
the reader to judge what may be the value of a field of graſs. 
of this kind in theſe circum in bas, 7 7 
b preceding remarks are ſelefted without paying any regard 
to the author's method of arranging his hints. We could ladly . 
add what he ſays relative to i ing ſhrubs, plants, 4 
from colder climates where they reſiſt the moſt ĩntenſe froſts, and 
are yet unable tu bear a much leſs degree of cold am this iſland; but 
this, for want of roam, we are obliged to poſipone till our next. ]- 
F bo The d:ſcription and cultivation of Lucerne, Burnet, and Sheey's 
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17 "Recife for Curing the Iich. 
Taxz black brimftone, and ſpirit of turpentine, of each 
' two-penny worth, put chem topether in a phaal bottle, 
ſhake it well together, and let it ſtand till next morning. 
Then as ſopn as you riſe, ſhake the bottle and pour out 
a few drops into the palm of your hand; rub your hands 
| together, and aſter gentiy warming them by the fire, 
ſmell to your hands ffrongly ; repeat this half a dozen 
Fr every morning, and in about a fortnight you will 
find yourſelf amazingly benefited, and perhaps quite cu- 
red, which will certainly be the caſe unleſs you have it 
to an extreme degree; but be ſure to make uſe of it as 
ſoon as poſſible after you have been inſected. 


* 0 


to our Mag 
the 


prove it to be a diforder ſui peneris. | | 

It has indeed long 22 that animalcules conſtitute or 
form the diforder in queſtion ; hence bleeding, purging, &c. are 
of no ſervice unleſs they are preſeribed to counteradt the fuddeti 
check given to perſpiration by improper unguents, or lotions. 

— Theſe animalcules depoſit their eggs in the fin, which is their 
proper nidus, (for they never — blood) where they multiply 
very rapidly, but much faſteſt in thoſe parts that are kept the 
An exception may poſſibly be taken with regard to the 
hands, but this is principally owing to their — * much expoſed 
to the action of the nails. Their are at 


depoſited upon 
the veins, (which m__ clearly diſcovered in thin people) well 


knowing by inſtinct, other ovarious animals, how effential heat 
is to their propagation. While the diſeaſe. is recent it ſeems to be 
periodical; for we have obſerved the puſtules ripen a day or two 
about the ſhoulders than upon the arms near the elbows ; 
and theſe laſt again are ſucceeded by others at the wriſts and fingers; 
this is in part owing to the different degrees of warmth; but when the 
puſtules are ripe, ſeveral days often intervene before the nex: erup- 
tion, when the ſame regularity during the increaſe of the diſorder 
may be again and again obſerved. Diring theſe intervals the ſe- 
veral parts are for a day or two often free thoſe irritation; or 
tittilations which theſe deteſted animals excite. 
G g 2 The 
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Tummer ; and it is well known, that the animals ſrem torpid 


- peated ſera 
titters like the ſcurvy, and is r — 
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The weather has a powerful influence in 
the diſeaſe, for in winter the eggs are not fo ſoon 


or increaſing 


as in 
in the 
cold, but ſoon become active enough with heat, wheten bythe fire, 


or in the bed. 
The ſource of the diſcaſe being thus aſcertained, the cure cannot 
be difficult. It conſiſts in changing the cloaths, . ke. (for he 


animals and their eggs r 


as ſtill to propagate ts afreſh) and a warm unction with befaſtone, 


lard, and ſal ammoniac, well fubbed in, bat bot in too 
large quantities; for this ointment does nor cure like ſalve applied 
to a wound, brimſtone having no ſuch ſpecific © „ being 
wholeſome and friendly to moſt if not all animals, thoogh its ſuffo- 
rr How ſoon will a 
ſingle match, i ted and put into a de ten thou- 
ſand of thoſe animals! 8 nd 
The ointment may be with eſſence of lemons ; and 

the ſcabs are large and the diſorder ipveterate, a little ſugar of lead 
may ſafely be to make ĩt more deficcative. The cure will 
be ſaciiitazed: by warming the bed! and drinking fame. wn 
at into it. | 

— another diſorder incident to children that js confounded 
with the itch, being often miſtaken for it ; this is a ſlight taint of 
the les communicated. by parents, and nurſes. It may be diſtin- 
Freaing out again with great to be cured, UU—U—äö ee 

out again with great 


nce, having at the ſame time a 
* Zeſides, in the true itch 
— Adind, uf th they are united and ſcabs are ſormed by re- 


; but the diſeaſe alluded to will — in large 
the 


the ſcorbutic itch—lſeveral of theſe inſtances 
obſervation. 
We ſhall conclude with obſerving, that while the itch is recent, 
will ere te] lotion, OS WITS Hen 232 &c. 
Cure it 


— 
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ARTICLE vn. 


To prevent the Thryſh e l. in young, Children. 


S I nx, 
Need not deſcribe this troubleſome Kifordes, called by 1 
the White- mouth from ' this peculiar ſymptom, and to 
which infants ace ſubjeft. Mr. Gouch, in his Practical Trea - 
tiſe on wounds, &c. aſter twenty years experience of its elfi 


cacy, mentions a cure for even the worlt kind of thruſh in 


bad fevers; this is a dram of borax in very fine powder mixed 


up with an ounce of pure honey, in common cafes; in more. 
inveterate 
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inveſerate ones, two: drame. of. borax, but never more, may 
3 is directed to take a or 
two oi this linſtus every hour, (previouſly ſſirring it well to- 
oo. Amer leifurely, and in fuch a manner & it 
may<ſpread itſelf all over the mouth and throat. Mr. G. fays, 
he ſeldom nety a had thruſh reſiſt the of this medicine 
more than d br three days if it was regularly uſed. Where 
2 prees with the conftitution, the Borax may be 
mixeT up with currarit jelly and ſyrup of mulberries. But as 
. is {till better than the beff remedy, I ſend you the 
ollowing eaſy method to prevent it in infants. = 
Take the cbild's clout when well moiſtened with its own 
. urine, and rub the mouth and gums well with it once or 
twice every day, from its birth till it is three weeks or a 
month old. | 0 | 
I have never known it fail; and the nurſes to whom I have 
communicated this fimple noſtrum confirm this account of 
its efficacy; and aſſure me at the ſame time, that when they 
have omitted to apply it, the child has commonly been trou- 


bled more or leſs with this diſorder. I am, &c. 
Sept. 10th, 1776. -.CLERICUS. 
{We are greatly indebted to this correſpondent for his favours.] 


* 
11 — 


—— ARTICLE VIII. | 
Query, From a Country Gentleman, relative to a Field infeſted 


with Earwgs. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


Have a piece of hilly ground ſo much infeſted with Ear- 
wigs that it. is quite uſeleſs at preſent, though it might be 
turned to great advantage if I could meet with an effeftual 
method of deſtroying them. I ſhall therefore be obliged to 
you, or io niet your correſpondents, to teach me how to 
get rid of or deſtroy theſe vermin. Your inſerting this in 
your next Magazine will oblige- 
Sept. iath, 1776. A NEW PURCHASER. 
[This caſe is a fingular one. When inſets of any kind become 
ſo very numerous it is extremely difticult to exterminate them; this 
is felt to an uncommon degree in the iſland of Grenada, whcre the 
ants (as we have remarked in our Dictionary) are fo incredibly nu- 
merous, that they threaten nothing leſs than the total deſtruction of 
the ſugar-cane. The public prints now inform us that 70,000]. has 
been offered for a method to deſtroy thoſe permcious inſects. # 
n 
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cxpred, that lived mins afeer 
its head. A ftro had very little effect upon the 
xt it dd nor BI them in any reaonale time, Soom terens 
2x —ê— and Mr. Varlo firs it ops to 
duced to r by mixing roach lime with it; by roach hme, 


ſuppoſe, he means Ih lime. The earth from IT 
land has been found deſtruQtive to the cock in 
places the humbuz ; in others it is called th EINE „or caterpillar ; 
a very deſtructire inſect to wheat in the ſpring. This laſt int is 
three years before it takes wing ; and is' commonly found in the 
land in form of a ſhort, thick, — pe with a brown head. 
Whether oil would be roo ve, or whether it can can be ſuc- 


——.— on this jt ee partial rogue] 


— 


ARTICLE IX. bps 
On ploughing different Sails, ploughing with two Horſes, &c. 


Mr. AGRICOLA SYLVAN, 


Am now inclined. to ſay a * words about ploughing.---- 
Writers, I know, differ much in their accounts — 
tions, each being fondeſt of his own favourite ſyſtem, but no 
one particular rule can be laid down. Some ſay that light 
land cannot be ploughed too often, and pretend that one ex- 
traordinary ploughing is equal to dunging the land; but I ne- 
ver found it ſo, neither in my own. nor in neighbours” 
practice; nor is it the great number of ploughings, but well- 
timed ploughings, that are of moſt ſervice. I believe many 
of our writers and experiment-makers chuſe land that either 
has not been lately tilled, or has been in the hands of ſome 
ſloven; from either of which circumſtances huſbandry 
will produce large crops, and then they cry up, what their 
culture and, management have done, as though other people 
did not underſtand this as well as themſelves. Let them take 
a piece of land that has been under good huſbandry for 
half a ſcore years, and then let us ſee what extraordinary feats 

they can perform more than the common Farmer. 
* 2 read and hear of Re a. with two horſes; but 
I —— ſaw this done in deep ſtrong * bave ſeen 


it 
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it attempted. The land; it is true, was tumbled over, but in 
a ſtrapge manner, for I cannot call it ploughing, and at a little 
more than half its depth. There are ſome Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of Fortune that think we Farmers ſtrange, ,abſti- 
nate, perverſe people, to plough with four horſes, when two, 
as they think, would do as well. I have feen their light tin- 
head ploughs, ſuch as a boy could carry ; bur let them come 
with theſe minnikin ploughs and two horſes into the clay foils 
in May, when we want to break them up, then I fancy we 
ſhall ſee fine work, or, if the weather be very dry, perhaps no 
work at all. Obſtinate as they may thin ns to be, we are 

retty well even with them, for we know they are ſo. What 
* people talking of the ſandy ſoils in Norfolk, or in- 
deed any other county. 

Thoſe who ſay that light ſandy foils cannot be ploughed 
too often, talk of what they know but little about ; but this is 
uſt like thoſe writers who want to eſtabliſh one general rule 
all over the kingdom; and this is to be made from ſome ex- 
periments that they have tried on ſome: particular farm, or 
perhaps in: ſome particular, field, or, it may be, part of a 
field. Light land that is naturally rich and good will bear fre- 
quent ploughings, while-that which is poor and of alooſe tex- 
ture, like duſt, would be ruined by ſuch treatment. This 
laſt ſoil ſhould be ploughed ſeldom, and always (if poſſible) 
in moiſt weather, that it may ſadden and get firm; for if it 
be ploughed in very dry weather, it becomes ſo looſe as to be 


unfit to bear a good crop of corn; this is likewiſe the caſe 


with ſome looſe gravelly ſoils. 

On the other hand, clay and ſtrong ſoils ſhould be ploughed 
when they are moderately dry, for it theſe are ploughed when 
they are wet; the land will ſoon be as hard as a brick, and 
unfit for Vegetation, for it cannot afterwards be pulverized. 
Are not bricks made with clay moulded while it is ſoft and 
then ſet to dry? 

A winter's froſt produces fine effects upon clay foils. Wa- 
ter expands when it is frozen, and in a ſudden thaw the liitle 
icicles, like daggers, cut and tear the clay to pieces in a 
manner beyond the reach of any human art to eſſett. 

its | By I am, &c. 


re. An OLD FARMER. 


ARTICLE 
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11 2 UOTIV ES IF © a3 

How to judge of the Weather by the Moon when fe is three 
ey ee 
Mr. SYLVAN, 3 KA e 
THE following obſervation of VIA CIIL, who was both a 
A Farmer and a Poet, was taken notice of by the great 
Lord Bacon; and upon the ſtricteſt and niceſt trial of three 
years, I can affirm it is true. I therefore ſend it to you, as 
tranllated by Dr. Trapp, not doubting but I ſhall. ſee it in 
the next Farmer's Magazine. 77 n Kr 

| HES 10 D. 


Bat if the rapid Sun thou ſhalt gad, 
And the juſt order of ſucceeding Moons: 
Ibou ne'er ſhalt by . deceiv'd, 
Nor aught from faithleſs ſtarry nights endure. 
If, when tne Maon collects returning light, 
Her blunted horns include a duſky air; 
Then mighty rain impends o'er land and ſea, 
Bur if a virgin's bluſh be Oer her face 
Diffus'd.; *twill then be wind: with blaſts of wind 
Still golden Phebe reddens. But if bright 
At her fourth riſing (for the fourth prediẽts 
Mioſt certain) and with ſharpen'd horns ſhe wheel 
Along the ſky ; then all that day and thoſe 
.. Succeeding till the month completed ends, 
Nor rain, nor winds ſhall know. 


+ 4 1 #4 +» * 


b TY" + 4 


: Gzoxc1c. lib. 1. v. 424. 

[We made ſimilar remarks ſome years ago, and are of opinion 
that the rule is as good as any to j the weather ; -but the 
Supreme King does not reſtrict himſelf to any particular rule or 
method in any of his manifold and all-wiſe operations. | 


— — 


To preſerve Turnips from the Froft. ' 
1 60; 7 YT omit F\ 


"HE public prints informed us ſome time ago that a Far- 

| mer in Norfolk begins in October to draw his turmps ; 

he then cuts off the greens ſor his ſheep; and hauls the roots 
into his yard, where be piles them up in heaps, covers them 
well with ſtubble, and then thatches them, which ſecures them 
from» the froſt. In winter be draws them out for his ſtock as 
they are wanted. I thought the method a good one, and 
bave ſent it to you to propagate and preſerve it by means of 
the Farmer's Magazine. | 


Seht. 19, 1776. An Occafional Correſpondent. 
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AKTICLE XII. 
Mr. SyLvax, 


12 following letter, addrefled to the Earl of Staraford. 
Preſident of the Agriculture Society at Mancheſter, be- 


ng on a ſubjett adapted to your uſeful Magazine, 1 ſend | it 
ne you for — ; and am, &c. 


A Member of the Agricultare Society. 


To the Right Hon. the EARL of STAMFORD. 


My Lozy, 
HAD the honour, ſome months ſince, to preſent to your Lordſhip | 
and the Agriculture Society, ſome obſervations on the action of 
lime and marle as manures, together with propor for the making 
of artificial marle. ; 

Befides the diſtinguiſhed attention which the Society was pleaſed 
to pay to my eſſay, I have ſince been highly flattered by 2 requeſt 
from our le Aſſociate, Dr. Hunter, of York, that 
he might be permitted to republiſh it in an additional volume cf 

cal eſſays, with which he intends ſhortly to favour the pub- 
lic; and alſo by the Doncaſter Society reprinting it for the uſe 88 
their members, 

The approbation of ſuch * makes me ambitious to render it 
more perfect. And I am HAPPY to have it in my power to remove 
the principal objection which ſome perſons made to my ſcheme, viz. - 
that — the mixture would be exceedingly difficult, laborious, 
and nfive. 

As I was lately travelling between Bradford and Hallifax, I was 
driven by a ſtorm to take ſhelter in the ſtable cf a labouring farmer, 
who was lad ing dung. His employment induced me to aſk him 
ſome queſtions relative to manures, and among others, whether the 
country produced any marle, which he anſwered in the negative; 
but he informed me that it contained plenty of lime and allo clay, 
I then told him that he might make marle with thoſe ingredients. 
To my She Ten ſurpriſe, . the honeſt man ſeemed no ſtranger to what 1 

been intirely new to him. And, on. further 
— I diſco that he had ſeveral years ſince, 2 u executed . 
what I had only ſurmiſed;-and- I had the pleaſure to receive from 
e which he mixed the colhp6ft; Which 
is much. more aw that which I have propoſed. It 
conſiſted in throwing, alternately: layers of clay and 2 teavir 
the heap expoſed to the action of the weather the winter, 
— mouldered down into a ſufficiently uniform maſs. At 
er foals r- laid 1 2 the field, and produced an excellent 


lowing e re me that he then 
SEES for a 12 F atkinfon whe . * ; be ſaid, lived at Honley, 
in that neighbbur 


is artificial marie was ap- 
Vor. I. 1 plied. 
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plied. I was in hopes to have been favoured by that gentleman, 
with a more particular account of the ſucceſs of the experiment, but 
I fear my letter to him has miſcarried, from my not perfectly un- 
ſanding the directions which the farmer gave me 

1 cannot expreſs the pleaſure which this fortunate interview gave 
me When we confider the power which quick lime poſſeſſes 
ſolving many bodies, we ſhall ceaſe to wonder at the — 
which the mixture was performed. For this method, it will be ſuf- 
ficient that the lime be fallen, without waitin . 
its air, as this point will be attained during the fabſequen n 
ſure. 3 which I before mentioned, will, I 


lieve, be unneceflary, except where the compoſt is intended for dig 
clay land, —— hme naturally contain as much ſand as 
is found in marle. 

— this natural marle is produced in great 


| abundance, it is that the method of making it artificially may 
be a uſeful acquiſition, in thoſe of the kin which contain 


no marle, but where lime is to be procured at a . 
And, when we reflect how api... 


kelds adj gentlemen's houſes, where fertility would be 
— — neatneſs and regularity, — dear 


not be without its utility even in this coun 


For light land, it will be always to add clay, rather 
than ſoil, to lime. I am, my Lord, with the greateſt 
| | Your Lonllhip's mott obliged, = 
Manchefter, And obedient humble 
Sept. 6, 1776. THOMAS HENRY. 
2 
Explanation of the echer General Tarngile Read At, pafed the lo | 
F Seffion of Parliament. * 


[See the Farmer's Magazine for June, p- 130. 


i Majeſty, — —ͤ— 
ſrom and after the September, 0 
17 8 Gn bx inch — 


pretent very ſhort act, this clauſe is ſuſpended 
_— - Weick 


B' 


wainds, and carts, havi 
Ul he 29th of 8 by 


are required to releaſe all lefſees of 
tolls Hom the CIS - pt 92 arrange, if fach lefſees 


ſhall defire the ſame. 
of | the Af ö 
Lo 4a for Frexing addi ne ages Cant, Dios, 


and Fr ; paſſed loft Seffion of Parliament. 


3 
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An additional ftamp duty of 16. door 1-4. 1 


4 age of dice, and an addi 
ying cards ; with a penalty an 


park on ſelling 2 which have been already 
led ſecond-hand cards, unleſs the back of al 
as to render them unfit to be uſed in 


ne, 1776. 
2 additional e com- 
m July sch, 1776. 


A Practical REVIEW of NEW BOOKS 
On: AGRICULTURE, &c. 


The Tranſaftiens of the Royal 8 London. 

ry Vi For the Year 5 838 
Axrrerz IX. — elan aſthmatic Fits, occaſioned by the uv „ 
By William Scott, M. D. of 2 — 


ARES caſe of a married lady of Stam- 
fordham in N She had always been remarka- 
bly healthy till the firſt or ſecond year after marriage, when ſhe 
E troubleſome ſhortneſs of breath - 
attended with a remarkable ſtricture about her throat and breaſt, 
with a particular kind of noiſe. Theſe fits came on 
very ſuddenly, and were often ſo vialent 24145999 


ſuffocation; rn ey wes 
off in two or three days, and commonly with a ſpitting o wank 


„which ſhe ſaid had a — after which 
enjoyed her uſual health and ſpirits. 
About two years her ſhe told her haſband (who 
was of the medical faculty) that ſhe obſerved theſe: fits always at- 
tacked her when any ipecacoanha was powdered in his ſhop; and 
that ſhe was certain the effluvia of that medicine brought them on. 
This was looked upon at firſt as a fancy; but as the frequently after 
called oat (even from a different room) when any of the medicine 
| that ſhe found the ipecacoanha, 
eber affected by it, (Which Dr. 
n eee n as ſhe had ſaĩd) they 
were convinced to a demonſtration, that the efluvia of the medicine 
ſome how or other ſo affected her nerves, as to bring on a very great 
and remarkable of ſpaſm all about her throat and breaſt. 
i en not to er or 
was ſent out of the way; and 
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during that ime ſhe enjyed perfo@ good bal However, in ſune 
1775, her huſband unthinkingl ingly opened. a parcel of ey Arp 
| exconmka.. apd put 6aÞ0 6.0 S 
and was again immediately — U the violent aſthmatic fits, 
which continued; not without intervals of eaſe} ſor more 
than a ſortnight. Antih ie and anodyne medicines were fre- 

ently exhibited in ſmall Loſes, but the received little or ho benefit 
Som 1 but then ſhe never could hear more than ei t or nine 
drops of laudamum at one doſe in time of health, wi violent 
ſickneſs, giddineſs, and pain in hen head, c. 

The Doctor mentions two other ſimilar caſes, 4 that 
the ipecacoanha which produced the above effects was the common 
officinal aſh- coloured or — rey kind; and af = with informing 
us that he, has xe perhaps muck in pe 
large doſes miglit have as faces 4 

ARTICLE Es Ob/erwations made in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands in 1772 and 1773. By Nathaniel Pigott, Eſq; F. K. S. 
foreign member of the academies of "Bruſſels and Caen. « letter to 
the Rev. Newil'Maſtehne, Aftronomer Royal, F. R. S. 

Mr. Pigott dates his letter from Louvain, and ſays, that “ this 
aſtronomical journey was undertaken at the requeſt of the Er 


ment here: They expreſſed a deſire that the fituations of 
their towns, at leaſt, ſhould be determined by obſervation.” 

"The latitude of his obſervatory ar Namur was 0 28, 32'—at 
| Laxem 399, e 51 5h nat near oogſtracten 51, 
23 1 — at 255 245 44—at Oftende, $P, 15, 10'— 


Ts graphic theſe obſ ith 

ervations wi 

* ol reader by compurn vibe whether the above. 
5 — down in their reſpective latitudes: we 


mentioned 
. it is teckoned from Fr 


AzTicis XJ 4. account of ſome attempts to. imitate the e. 
of the Torpedo 5 Elericity. Hep. Henry Cavendiſh, F. R. S. 

In che fixty- third volume the. Philoſophical Tranſactions, part 
II. there is a letter from Mr. Walſh to Dr. Franklin, at the r. 
tric property of the «Torpedo, vulgarly called the cramp, or numb 
fiſh. But pron broaghe by Mr. Þ Walſh, that the phœ- 
. electricity, are ſuch as leave 
little room for doubt; yet as there are ſome circumſtances, which at 
firſt fight ſeem: ſcarcely to be reconciled with this ſuppoſition, Mr. 
Cave was S K 


—— — > — — —k—? 44 
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From ſome experiments which Mr. C. intends ſhortly to lay be- 
fore the Royal Society, it appears, that iron wire condutts about 
' four hundred million times better than rain or diſtilled water ; that 

ſea water conducts an hundred times, and a ſaturated ſolution of fea ſalt 
in water about ſeven hundred and twenty times better than rain water. 


 AzTicts XII. Ar account of the ſucceſs of ſome Attempts to freeze 
Duickfibucr, at Albany Fort in Hudſon's Bay, in the year 1775, with 
Obſermations on the Dipping-Needle. By Thomas Hutchins, Ejq; in 


a Letter to Dr. Maty, Sec. R. S. 


Mr. Hutchins ſueceeded in his firſt but . in a ſecond 2 
to produce the extraordinary phenomenon of congealing quickſilver 
by cold. This was effected by mixing Glauber's f — A ſpuit of 
nitre with ſnow in a large tea-cup; and when the ſnow was diſſolved, 
the bulb of the tube containing the quickfilver was immerſed in it 

for about ten or fifteen minutes, when it was removed into another 
N containing the like mixture, and afterwards into a third. The 
A or was now broken, and it ap that the quickſilver was frozen 
ſo hard'as to bear the ſtrolze of a hammer. The ſtandard thermo- 
meter, graduated by Meffrs. Nairne and Blunt, which was immerſed 
wick the tube in the mixture, deſcended to 430% below o, and did 
rivet go below this point. | | 
It is extremely difficult to aſcertain the exact degree at which 
quickſilver begins to freeze, becauſe no particular alteration or cir- 
cumſtance peints out the moment of congelation, or even after- 
wards, for the quickſifver in the tube ſlill continues to fall, and re- 
tains the ſame appearance as before, contrary to what is obſerved in 
water. Perhaps this may be determined by breaking the glaſſes at 
different ele, ; but this would be both tedious and expenſive. 
| - The obſervations on the dipping-needle vary from 76, 50, to 
81-25. Theſe differences Mr, H. cannot poſſibly account for, more 
eſpecially as he took ſo much pains to render his obſervations correct. 
Shoywarmade in the open air, on a platform on the top of the fort. 


A rierz XIII.— 4. Account of Tiree Tourn'ys from the Cape 

Town into the Southern Parts of Africa; undertaken for the Diſcovery 

of new Plants, towards the Improvement of the Royal Botanical Gar- 

dent at Kew. By Mr. Francis Maſſon, one of his Majefly's Garde- 

mers. Addreſſed to Sir Jom Pringle, Bart. P. R. S. racy 
| JOURNEY I. 

On the zoth of December, 177, I ſet out from the Cape Town, to- 
wards the evening, attended by a Dutchman, and a Hottentot who drove 
my waggon, which was drawn by eight oxen ; this being the manner of 
travelling there. They prefer oxen” to horſes, becauſe they are much 
cheaper and more eaſily maintained. At ſun-ſet we croſſed the Salt Ri- 
ver, about two miles diſtance vom the Cape Town, where is placed a 
high flag-ſtaff with a large old piece of cannon, intended to give fignals 
to prevent a ſurprize from an enemy : theſe ſignals are anſwered by o- 
thers, placed upon eminences at proper diſtances, and alarm the adja- 
.cent country in a ſhort time. In the night we travelled over oh na © 

K 2 | ady 


, 
. 
. 
. 
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. andy plain; S at a ſmall cottage called 
Elfis Kraal. The next day we the diverſion of on bunting a 


, which the — call Steenbock. We 
| = part of this fan y plain, which is very extenſive, from the 
ger Berg to Bay Falke, upwards of twenty miles; from the Table 
123 tain to — Holland Mountains, about thirty miles. The 
ſoil of this plain is unfit for cultivation; being a pure white ſand, blown 
by the S. E. wind from the ſhore of Falſo Bay, and often formi — 
hillocks; it is, nevertheleſs, overgrown with an — , 
peculiar | to this coun 
_ __rath, We paſſed the Tyger Berg, leaving it on our left 2 and 
along its ſkirts ſaw many fine plantations, abounding with corn fields 


and vi 


nd, Os 1 paſſed the Paerdon Berg by fo is, Horſes Mountain) fo 


ſmall ſpecies of antel 


called from the number of Zebras for found there, which are called 
* Dutch inhabitants wild horſes. ing, croſſin 
| Riveir, (that is, Mountain River), we entered inte 
ö 22655 raakenſtcen, 1 about ten miles in length, and about ſive in 
z containing large plantations of and exchards 
— — des plumb, ere i . 
no 


Dutch, viz. s, peaches, 
almonds, uts, dc Mig but 


'yava and jambo, neither of which ripen well. Theſe plan 
nerally ſituated near the foot of the mountains, and watered by 
22 which deſcend with great rapidity, and ure conveyed all over 


AT cod homing a 
I faw nothing 


deen ſettled by a party 
the beginning, of this century. 
ing a cold, mooriſh ſoil, it produces corn 
ſour wine and ſome 1 e d 


e diſt - 8 


—— 
| WE We Roa called Perel, fo.nenal fines ics 
Groation on the f fide of » Perel Berg. In it is a church 
> along the foot of the hill, with - 
„ which 5 excellent wine. 
Berg, where I 
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Theſe oaks, which are of the fame fort with ours in England, were 
by Adrian Vanderſtell, of the 
» who built this village, and gave it his name. round 


it is populous, and contains many rich farms, which produce plenty of 


It is watered by a ſmall river called Eerſte Rivier, 
which diſcharges itſelf into the Eaſt part of Falſo Bay. The farmers 


we found buſy in treading out their corn, which is performed by horſes 


in the following manner: They make a circular floor about 30, 40, or 


50 feet diameter, with a tion of clay and cow-dung, which binds - 


very hard j round it they a mud wall, about breaſt bigh ; this floor 
they cover with ſheaves, beginning in the middle, and laying them in 
concentric cirles till they reach the outſide. They then turn in about 
20 or 30 horſes, which a Hottentot, furniſhed with a long whip, drives 
round and round till the corn be trodden out, and the ſtraw become an 

fine as chaff; which they afterwards clean, and carry into their grana- 
ries. This method they can practice with great ſecurny, as it ſeldom 
rains here from the middle of October to the middle of March. 

the foot of the Stellenboſch 


part of Falſo Bay. In it are eight or ten plantations, with elegant houſes, 


gardens, vineyards, and corn fields: this country lies about thirty-five 


miles Eaſt from the Cape Town. 
6th, We aſcended the mountains by an exceedingly ſteep and rugged 


path, which the peaſants call Hottentot Holland Kloof,* and after much 


and fatigue gained their ſummit, When we entered a ſpacious - 
terſperſed with an infinite number of large 


plain, in __—_— of rocks, 
viſibly decayed by the farce of the 8. E. wind, which blows here during 
the ſummer with very great force. Some of theſe rocks appeared like 
the ruins of church- and were worn ſo thin with wind and rain, 
that the ſofter parts of t were in many places. They are 
formed of the cos of Linnzus. The ſoil t them is a black 
earth intermixed with a 


botaniſt. _ We then paſſed the Palmet Rivier, ſo called by the 


from a plant which almoſt covers the water ; the leaves of which greatly 


reſemble that of the ananas or pine - apple, but their flowers are like tho 
of a reed. At night we croſſed a ſmall river, called Boter Rivier, and 
took up our lodging at a mean cottage, where the Dutchmen and Hot- 
tentots live almoſt promiſcuouſly together, their beds confiſting only of 
ſheep's ſkins. The next morning an old Hottentot brought out a fat 
wether, and ſlau it, part of which we ate for our breakfaſt. _ 


ach, We came :o a bot bath, firuated on the S. E. fide of a large 


mountain called Zwart Berg. The India Company have erected here a 
tolerable houſe for the reception of fick . water js ſcalding 
hot where it ſprings out of the earth; but after being conveyed about 
ten or twelve paces to the bath, it becomes more temperate. The peo- 
here ſeem to uſe it for all diſeaſes without exception, and often per- 
receive more hurt than benefit by it. | 
roth, We croſſed Rivier Zonder Eynde; that is, Endleſs River, 
which diſcharges itſelf into the Breed Rivier. At night we came to 


| Sweet 
over the lower part of a chain of mountains, or 
mountains. - . 


* Kloof is a narrow 
ſometimes a narrow 


between 


ing from the 


A 8 , — 
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Sweet Milk Valley, where there is a good houſe belonging to the over- 
ſeer of the Company's woods ; who received us with great civility, and 
kept us with him five days. The fourth day, we went into the woods, 
which arp about half-way up a high chain of mountains that extend a- 
long the N. and N. E. fide of the valley. I was accompanied by = far- 
mer's ſon, who took with him eight large rough dogs, which in our way 
ſtarted two wolves ; one of them we wounded with ſmall ſhot, ſo that 
the dogs overtook him. A fierce battle enſued, which laſted an hour be- 
fore be was killed. We afterwards climbed over many dreadful preci- 
pices-till we arrived at the woods, which are dark and gloomy, inter- 
ſperſed with climbing ſhrubs ef various kinds. The trees ate very high, 
ſame from eighty to a hundred feet, often growing out of perpendicular 
rocks where no earth is to be ſeen. Amongſt theſe the water ſometimes 
falls in caſcades over rocks two hundred feet perpendicular, with awful 
noiſe. I endured this day much fatigue in theſe ſequeſtered and unfre- 

woods, with a mixture of horror and admiration. The grea- 
teſt part of the trees that e them are unknown to botaniſts. Some 


I found in flower; others, which were not ſo, I was obliged to leave for ' 
the reſearches of thoſe who may come after me in a more fortunate ſeaſon. 


16th, I viſited a Hottentot Kraal : the men were all, at this time, at- 
tending their herds; but the women and children were employed in 
building their huts, which are very low, of a circular figure, and made 
3 poles, the ends of which are ſtnck into the ground, fo as to 
form a number of arches croſſing one another; theſe they afterwards co- 
ver with mats made of reeds. They have a round hole in the middle of 


the floor, in which they make the fire, and fit all roundit upon the ground, | 


but have no chi or hole to let out the ſmoke. 


18th, We crofſed the Breed Rivier, which is conſiderable, and only 


paſſable in winter by a ferry; but at this ſeaſon we forded it at the 
— where the Rivier Zonder Eynde joins it. At night we arrived at 
chwellendam, a place about a hundred and fifty miles N. E. from the 
Cape Town, where we remained two days; but finding the ſeaſon too 
far — for making any conſiderable collections, I returned back to 
the Cape by the ſame road I came. It was on this journey that I col - 
lected the ſeed of the many beautiful ſpecies of erice which, I find, have 
ſucceeded ſo well in the Royal Garden at Kew. | 


[TLe Remainder of theſe entertaining Journeys to be given in a future number.) 


Rural ImyrROveMenTs. Continued from our laſt. 


W are next to attend to the author's arguments in favour of divi- 


— farms into ſmall ones. Sappeſe, ſays he, a 
0 


r 

umſlire.— Well, th |; 

mer who rents the whole Ke - 
ten 


f an eftate of 1000). a year, 2 thatit confils'of 4000 | 
acres of land, all in the occupation of one opulent tenant ;** and 
«© ſuppoſe the tenant ſhould be obliged to quit his fartn, ir i muck 


neither leiſure nor inclination to at- 


WES, 


—_— 


V. 
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tend to the improvement of them; — know it is neither for his in- 
tereſt, nor in his power to do it.” 3 | 
What does this Land-owner mean? He has been j « 
meth 


waſte lands? for he ay ue ge edi he his 
own lands into hand, inſtead of dividing his large farm in 
e nnd” to give his hind particular inftruftions about the 
improvements, According to his own account, he keeps no fewer 
than eight-and-twenty plough-horſes and oxen, and of courſe he 
keeps a very large farm in hand : Why then is he ſuch a warm ad- 
— "rope mentor ovine fo ſtrongly teprobate his 
er : M 


| | ; 
* Cob-walls are made with ſtiff loam mixed with ſtraw and tempered 
water ; they are pretty durable if well made. | 


— — ——¼ — TU—U— — —ę—9 


rally even prafti 


Sir Digby Legard ; and yet after a 


naizgxnCs. What credit Mr. Ws aſſertions, above quoted, de- 
— | | | ſerve 
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nured, produces a third more, yea ſometimes double, than what 
is obtained in the new method in general ; becauſe, where great 
quantities of manure are to be had, the land may be continually 
cropped. - But then it is equally certain, from inconteſtible 
facts, that the new has greatly the ſuperiority, where ci 
concur to render it practicable with convenience. The facts are 
ſupported by the beſt authorities, deduced from experiments ma. 
on very large ſcales,+ vpon a great variety of foils in diſtant, 
tries, and continued for a great number of years. This fals 
very much like a contradiction; for he is /atisfed that by the old 
method, with good management, the land may be continually 
cropped, and that theſe crops are by much the largeſt... * 

He has already told us that the experiments he alludes to were 
made either by himſelf, or by ſome intimate acquaintance whole prac- 
tice and ſucceſs he &new as well as his own. Theſe intimate 
acquaintance” are Meſſrs. Tull, Du Hamel, Chateauvieux, Baker, 
Cox, and Sir Digby Legard, who all concur in the cleareſt evi- 
dence of the ſaperior excellence of the new method, where circum- 
ſtances are equally favourable to both. 'Theſe facts being ſo clearly 
and well atteſted, I think, | ſays he, any thing further is quite un- 

As our preſent limits will not permit us to enter into the compa- 
rative mer? the different ſyſtems, we ſhall preſent our 
with an ex from mores —_—y 5, the Society _ 
tuted for th ent of arts, &c. by Sir Digby Legard, 
celebrated patron of the New Huſbandry, rut. br ape 
volume of Memoirs of Agriculture,“ p. 57. i 

go — now had ſeveral years practice in the drill culture, ſays 
Sir Digby, I ſend you the reſult of that practice, as far as relates to 
the cultivation — from my 2 rote and, to avoid 
the imputation of partiality to a favourite .{yſtery, I muſt premiſe, 
that during the ten years I have purſued the horſe-hocing culture, 
J have conſtantly attended the common method; and, have 

the latter on ——— no thee def. 

tined for. the Tullian, or ganen cultivation. True it is, that 
where the new method is carried on in a neat and buſband-hke man- 
ner, the fields reſemble a garden in the elegance of their appear- 


anee, and the luxuriance of their productions. Whether, or, no, 


the preference be REALLY due to this ſyſtem, or it ever will be 


generally adopted, TIuE AUD /EXPBRAIBNCE MYST DISCOVER.” 


No perſon ever took more 


pains toeſtabliſh the new huſhandry than 
with unremitted care for ten years, he dares not + prefer it to the 
old huſbandry, but leaves the difpgrmination- to:TiME and. xrz- 


+ Did M. Chateauvieux make his experiments upon very large ſcales? 
He did, if drilling half an acre- or an acre of land fhagkey years me- 
rits ſuch a panegyric. ; | 
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ſerve, let the reader determine. We may venture to add one ob- 
00 which is, that the new huſbandry is in the courſe of 
years diſcontinued by almoſt perſon who tries it. Mr. 
| ll be 2s indifpurably been of infinite ſervice to this kingdom, and 
the general principles 'of the new huſbandry are indeed * 
tible; but then may be more advantageouſl 2222 
old huſbandry. Ip 6 fall continual | crops of 
wheat, and” comparin %ith thoſe of the various crops 
n e of huſbandry, is prima facie abſurd ; be- 
cauſe peaſe, oats, barley, clover, turnips, &c. &c. muſt be raiſed; the 
r land cannot therefore be appropriated to raiſing wheat only. 
W. in all his tracts confiders the bounty as a pernicious mea- 
ſure, and he yet allows that the radundance or * of our crops 
may, and ou A Who cond thr ny erg 
more ?—and if by giving a bounty, mere corn is raiſed, the inevi- 
table conſequence is, there will be a larger ſurplus to One 
of his arguments is however too curious to paſs unnoticed, eſpecially 
as it contains the quinteſſence of all the others. | 
* * that the ſum of 200, oo0l. was annually in bounty 
exportation, then in ſeven years the whole amount would 
8 'and the value 1 400, oo0l. If,“ 
aye grant him but this diminutive monoſyllable iF and he will 
prove,—we had almoſt ſaid, any thing ;—but to proceed, ** if the 
whole quantity might have been fold in the ; of the laſt and 
preſent year 0770, 1 1771] without a bounty, for at-leaft double 
the it one, it clearly follows that the nation has 
che deer years fl $0 de amount ofthe two fums 
„which being added together, make the ſum nine 
millions Agde hundred And this ſum appears 
to me the poſſibility of a doubt, the nation has abſolutely 
loſt by its laſt ſeven years exportation trade. 

This argument proves the direct contrary of what it was intended 
to prove. For if the corn which was exported would have fetched 
the /ame price at home as the corn which was mot exported, which 
in his argument he takes for granted, then it clearly follows” 
that the exportation could have no influence over the price, and 
that the nation abſolutely gained the above-mentioned amazing ſum 
-by theſe ſeven years exportation trade. 

But if no more . was to be raiſed than what his / ſpecifica- 
tion of ſoils, and arrangement of the crops: ſuited to them” direct, 
W yrs 7 conn ro gar png to cat. 
For example ; heavy lands, wheat every fourth year; 
2. Middling rand — in nine years; 3. Light 
rich land, 16 4. Light poor land, no wheat; 5. Chalk 
2 no wheat ; 6. Coarſe rough land, wheat every 


year 
Wat will the Hampſhire, Berkſhire, &c. Farmers ſay to the 5th 
article? And in a word, what will every Farmer ſay o the 3d arti 

12 cle ? 
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cle ? As s the (ek, after cnmmagoing © mary toon fe, us 
beſides himſelf can poſſibl what he means by coarſe - 
rough lands ? perhaps he means the D i up i 
e have now performed our promiſe of paying i 
attention to this work which the author ſo very warmly follicited by 
his extraordinary profeſſions. The article being extended to'a de- 


cent length, we have on that account paſſed over his numerous pue- 
rilities ; „ ich he intended as an anſwer 
to the late worthy Canon Aan 8 8 

The Farmer's Director; or a ( ium of Engliſh Huſbandry. 


Conciſely deſeribing the of land, and cultivating the 


ſeveral kinds of corn and 
tures, 
parious i 


a new farm; of the ſervants nece, 


ſbangry the expence ocking, 
3 Kal“ * 


quhart, 28. ſewed. 
wretch, who wri 
condemn as hi 
be callous, 


and Ur. 


tc. He. By Thomas | 
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his pen in to heaven for pati while he belabours, 
ein, nd Fea he por Krone aro Witch 

eminent merit, 1 2 a 
— humane, and benevolent author. 

To fay that a book, which has no ſuperior degree of excellence 
or merit in ſentiment or taſte, may be taken up and read without 
pleaſure, and laid down again without regret, is—to check the 
growth of juvenile merit, and damp the author's riſing genius. To 
ive fair and candid extracts from a book, and then ubmitting the 


the conſeq 
| . CHE BENE ag, —— degree 


From the copious title-page above exhibited one ſhould 
conclude, —— was to 2 
of huſbandry ; and, from its amazing cheapneſs, that no ** Prac- 
tical Farmer,” for whom it is principally intended, however preju- 

12 o be — — work 

is Compendium to be an abri t of larger 8. 
—_— be executed by a perſon who is an entire ſtranger to prac- 
In the firſt page of the introduction he takes notice of a very va- 
luable improvement: Half a century ago, ſays he, fallowing for 
wheat every third or fourth year was thought neceſſary to refreſh the 
land and make it clean from weeds; but for theſe purpoſes, a change 
of crops is ſubſtituted, and turnips, clover, &c. are now obtained in 
the fallow year, and the expence of fallowing ſaved. Let us com- 

this with what he fays in the firſt chapter of his work, which 
treats ** Of Fallowing.” | 

«© It has been computed that the damage done by weeds every 
year is equal to the rent of all the arable lands in England. Several 
methods are taken by Farmers to ſubdue weeds, whereof the prin- 
cipal one is fallowing.” We ſhould be glad to know who made 
this computatien ; but a practical huſbandman would hardly have 
ad ſuch a palpable contradiction in the beginning of his book. 


much ſubject to weeds, and therefore ought to be frequently 


In page 42, he talks of ſelf-ſown oats that will in a mild winter 

ee 
writer may 1 have heard of a baſlard crop. 

«« Saintfoin, » ſhould not be fed any year after the firſt 

October, otherwiſe they will do it irreparable damage.” 

he been a Farmer, he would have knowa that, the irre- 


e done to ſaintfoin, i; done feeding it with 
- * 8 e 


In 


In page 130, we find this laſt doctri ne again 1 Marley 
is 
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In 136 he expreſſes himſelf thus: In the worſt of 
England, — ly in Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, 2 
Somerſetſhire.” — This is the firſt time that Hampfhire and Wiltfure 
were ever reckoned among the worsT ; 
ſuppoſe he knows nothing of either of 
The laſt chapter of the book treats of the ſums neceſſary to be 
laid out in ſtocking a new farm, which is to confiſt of no leſs than 
nine hundred acres of land; of which three hundred acres are 
to be ploughed up as ſoon as poſſible ; three hundred more are to 
be broken up for the next year ; but the remaining three hundred 
acres are to remain till ſuch time as the other are properly 
cultivated. Thus he muſt prepare every — | | 
the cultivation of fx hundred acres in one year; nor muſt he 
that at leaſt one quarter of the for other pur- 
poſes.” —Well ſaid, Grubftreet But one hundred and 
Ä 5 oiply ny Bo? es and if there is 
no common right adjoining to the farm, then the Farmer ought to 
keep only a /mall number of ſheep.”——Better and better fall, 


quo” he. | 

He adds, that “ the following articles will anſwer the deſired 
end to every young Farmer who intends to his intereſt in 
the world; and although ſome of them may be rated a /ma// matter 


8 will no doubt much wiſh to ſee what it will 
| — ear e ann. If the 
good, it is cheap enough; and ſo is the intended to 
be purchaſed, nb ; 
Twelve horſes, including one hackney horſe, at 10l. each.” — 
Fine cart-horſes theſe ! * 
*© Ten ploughs. Every horſe a „ fave one; but a pretty 
many ploughs will be required ghd ug utes ob 
© Three hundred ſheep, twelve pounds.” —Not a ſhilling a head 
He has improved upon Taglace's ſtory. * 7 
ſhillings a- piece; pretty 


Three cows, fix pounds.” —F 
cattle, no doubt ! wy 

«« Pick-axes, mattocks, &c. fix pounds.” For the Weſt-coun- 
try ſmiters, or mattockers. 

«© Harneſs for twelve horſes, three carts with ladders, two nar- 
row-wheeld wa s, one broad-wheel wa „ THIRTY-FIVE 
pounds.” — Theſe carriages are probably intended for ſuch redoubted 
pong as Queen Mab, and Tom Thumb; or for Captain Gul- 

ver againſt he takes his next voyage to Lilliput. 
But ver, notwithſtanding theſe miſtakes, which may be rec- 
tified in a ſecond edition, it is the beſt compendium of Huſbandry 
that we have ſeen. | | 


POETRY. 
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P O E 
The SPORTSMAN; or, The 
SECOND OF SEPTEMBER. 
An ELE GT. : 
O li rſues the h 
1 
prehenſion, flies, 
Seeks every 2 to avoid the 7 
And, ern a 


Now ſmoke —_— the ſtub- 


3 inſorms | hs Reatiag 


Where the poor timid game ſhall 
meet its timeleſs fate. 


The {weeping ſpaniel plies his eager 


Devour . er tis ſeen! 


Now drops the trembling innocent in 
— 


(O90 Pie ana F are 1 er 


The hapleſs * refigns > harmleſs 
brea 

To feed the wretch her ſears had 
gratify'd before. 


mange 
The gn n, obtruſive, ſhall arreſt the 

a. raptur'd, hail th e- 
Sink them, 8 ſhades 
* of endleſs-night. Y 


Can man, with breaſt all unimpaſ- 
. fion'd, vi 


An AUTUMNAL HYMN. 
8 God ! at whoſe all pow r- 
ful call 


At firſt aroſe this beauteous frame, 


. 
Thou bĩdſt the ſeaſons change, and all 
The changing ſeaſons ſpeak thy name. 


Thy bounty bids the infant year, 
From winter ſtorms recover d riſe ; 


When thouſand grateful ſcenes | appear, 


'reſh op'ning to our wond”ri "a 
O how delightful tis to ſee 

The earth in vernal beauty dreſt ! 
While in each herb, & flow'r, & tree, 

Thy blooming glories ſhine confelit ! 
Aloft, full beaming, reigns the ſun, 

And light, and genial heat conveys ; 
And while he leads the ſeaſons on, 

From theederives his quick ning rays. 

Around us, from the teeming field, 


Springs the rich grain, or purpled 
vine; 


At thy — . they riſe to yield 
The ftrength'ning bread, or chear- 
© ing wine, 

Wide ſpreading o'er the furrow'd land, 
The thick-fown troops their ban- 

ners wave, 

Ripe for the fickle nodding ſtand, 

And the bold reaper proudly brave. 


Obſequious to th' expected call, 
Well arm'd proceed the roral train; 
The bearded hoſts by thouſands fall, 
And lovely havock ſtrews the plain. 


Nor leſs the vineyard than the field 
With thy autumnal bounty ſtor'd ; 
The loaded boughs their tribute yield 

To fill the caſk—or grace the board. 


Indulgent God! from every part 
Thy plenteous bleiſings largely flow: 
We ſee—we taſte—let every heart 
With grateful love and duty glow ! 
So may thy conftant idence - 
Bleſs Albion's fields with growing 
ſtore, 
Till heav'n's eternal ſpring commence, 
And earthly harveils riſe no more, 


DDr 
On FRIENDSHIP. 


112 my ſleps convey, 

Lead me where I wiſhto itay ; 

Lead me Friendſhip's ſeat to find, 

The trueſt bliſs of human kind ; 

Sacred Friendſhip ! heav'nly flame ! 

Faithful Friendſhip ! deareſt name ! 

Her's are all the joys of life, 

Free from trouble, free from ſtrife : 
Confidence, 


\ 
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Confidence, with placid air, There are endleſs beauties more, 
And Conttancy, belong to her; Earth has no reſemblance for z 
Her, Honour waits, with ſteady look; Nothing like them round the 
Virtue, by no-misfortune ſhook ; Nothing can deſcribe the foul : 
Gratitude, with joyful eye; Tis a region half unknown, 
Kindneſs, that paſſes error by; That has treaſures of its own, 
Sympathy, that meafure keeps, More remote from public yiew 
As pleaſure ſmiles, or forrow weeps ; Tom RI 

Calm Content, an heav'nly gueſt, Broader tis and brighter far, 


And Peace, the treaſure of the breaſt: Than the golden Indies are; 
Theſe to Friendſhip all belong, Ships that trace the wat'ry ſtage - 


lets of immortal ſong. Cannot coaſt it in an age; 
Love, and his raptures, I reſign, Harts and Horſes, ſtromg and fleet, 
Friendſhip | make thy bleſſings mine. Had they wings to help their feet, 

—— ͤé poem Could not run it half way o'er 
TRUE RICHES. RKK „ | 
AM not concern'd to know I y wandering A 
| Loth to be too much confin'd, 

Wat to-morrow fate will do: Roves and takes her daily tours, 
"Tis enough Gat 7 can fay Coaſting round the natrow ſhores 5; 
242 Narrow ſhores of fieſh and ſenſe, 
Thea if haply midnight death, Picking ttones and pebbles thence : | 9 


Seize my fleſh and Hop my breath, Or ſhe fits at fancy's door, 


— beſt — of me. Calling ſhapes and ſhadows to her ; 


. Foreign viſits {till receivi 
Glineing flones and goiden things, And F herſelf a firanger living ; 

Wealth and that have wings, Never, never id ſhe buy | 

Ever fluttering to be gone, Indian duſt, or Tyrian dye; | \ 

T could never call my own : Nerds ads abobed ths : | 

nnn Ir her; ſtore, 

But the treaſures that are mine inward worth ws Known, 

Lie afar beyond — — ann 

When I view my ious „ ' 

And ſurvey myſelf awhole, VERSES occa 7 Tr 
And enjoy myſelf alone, of a LARK; ſaid to be written 'by a 
Ti a kingdom of my own. Youth of fourteen. | 

I've a mighty within, 

Rich as Eden's happy ground, 

And with choicer plenty crown'd, 

Here on all the ſhining boughs 

Knowledge ſair and uſeful grows; 
On the ſame young flow'ry tree 

All the ſeaſons you may ſee ; 

Notions in the bloom of light, | 

uſt diſclofing to the fight ; 

are thoughts of larger growth, 

Rip'aing into ſolid truth ; 

Fruits refin'd, of noble taſte ; 

Seraplis feed on ſuch repaſt. 


Here, in a green and ſhady grove, 
Streams of pleaſure mix with love : 
There, bencath the ſmiling ſkies, 
Hills of contemplation rife ; 
Now, upon fome ſhining top, 
Angels light, and calt me up 
I c<zoice ro raiſe my feet, | | 


„ CORRESPONDENCE in our next, 


The Farmer's Magazine, 
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or neck of land, that is fifteen hundred miles long. 
Between the two continents is the h of 
Mexico, in which lie an infinite number of i — 
many of them large, and moſt of them Fertile; theſe, 
with the Bahama, and Antilles, or Caribbee Iſlands, 
are generally called the Weſt. Indlia Iſlands; | 
Though America is not in a mountainous 
ey. yet it has ſome very great mountains. The 


Andes or Cordilleras, in the Southern, and the 


Apalachian or Allegeny mountains, in the Northern 
continent. . Andes run from North to South a- 


long the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean; 

tually covered with ſnow, but in their bowels they 

contain ivexhauſtble treaſures. - 

Without com He is e of the 

world which is beſt watered ; and that not paly 

2 e tbe the aneations of 
the intercqurſe of each part with the o- 

— In North America the great river Miſſiſippi, 

riſing from unknown ſources, runs an immenſe courſe 

from North to South, and receives the vaſt tribute 


of the Ohio, and other immenſe riyers, (not to be 


to the Rhine or the Danube) navigable 
almoſt to their very ſources, and laying open the in- 
moſt receſſes of this continent. car the heads of 


Uce | 
y inhabited by an 1 — and civilized 


ple. The eaftern fide X North America, (contain- 
1 485 twelve Provinces,) cs, ee noble rivers 
St. — ſupplies = nan dh of nd 


9 and commodious na 
are ſo interſected with E 4 
that 


| ker ich they refer to the tradition 
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that the planters may be ſaid, without exaggeration, 
to have each an harbour at his own door. 


South America is, if poſſible, in this reſpect even 
ore fortunate, It ſupplies much the two | 
rivers in; the world, the river of Amazons, and the 
Rio de la Plata. The firſt riſing in Peru, not far 
Hom the, South Sea, paſſes from Weſt to Eaſt almoſt 
quite through the continent of South America, na- 
Vgable for ſome ſort or other of veſſels all the way, 
| and receiving inta its boſom a Ne number of 
rivers, Al navigable in the manner, and ſo 
| great, that it is often almoſt impoſſible to determine 
which is the main channel. The Rio de la Plata ri- 
fing in the heart of the country ſhapes its courſe to 
the South-eaſt, and pours ſuch an | immenſe flood 
into the ſea, that it makes it taſte freſh a great many 
_ leagues from the ſhore ; to ſay rem the Oro- 
noquo, which might rank the f. amongſt any 
but the American rivers. 
| Both the continents may be divided into three re- 
gions; the Flats, the Highlands, and the Mountains. 
The Flats is the large track of land lying between 
the ſea coaſt and the falls of the great rivers that run 
into the gcean. The flats bear g marks of ha- 
king been at one time covered with the ſea; and a 
rſuaſion of it ils am the Indians, 
their anceſtors. 


The Highlands begin at the falls, and terminate 
at the foot of the mountains, which lie nearly pa- 
rallel to the ſea coaſt; and though they are in the 
ſame latitude with the flat country, yet the air is 
mort healthy and temperate, and the bi more fertile. 
The foil and products in ſuch a variety of climates 
cannot ſatisfactorily be treated of in 'a general de- 
ſcription, and it would extend this article to a very 
great length were we to deſeribe minutely the produc- 
tions of each Province. Confining ourſelves therefore 
(at preſent) to North America, we ſhall divide it into 
e | three 
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three parts, ſtiled by ſome G 
the Meade — = the South Divthons. 


The Firſt Diviſon will comprehend  govern- 
ment of Newfoundland, 5 the ug of 


10 North, 


Newfoundland, and all n 
coaſts, together a thoſe in the 
rence, all the coaſt of Labrador e St. (on 


river to Hudſon's Straits ; Canada, or the Province 
of Quebec ; and Nova Scotia. | 

The Second Diviſion will conſiſt of New, land; 
New-York; New- erley, divided into Eaſt and Weſt; 
Pennſylvania, with the Counties on the Delaware; 
and Maryland. 

The Third contains Vu irginia; Carolina, divided 
into North and South; Seat. and "A * 
vided into Eaft and Weſt. . 


perplexity ariſing | 
the 


2 — —— SER 5 2 
repetitions an are avol A 
ficient y comprehenfive idea may be formed by 
ws 3: ng to 1 e 
vi- 
ee 2 
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A ifies a track of land that is ſound 
and good, ying low is covered with water. All 
the foreſt trees r aryl thrive beſt in the 
foil being always rich. When drained 

and cleared, theſe foils are excellent for the growth 
of rice, hemp, and indigo; but are too rich for corn. 
Piie-barrens, are plains covered with pines, which 
are ſometimes called high-lands, in contra-diftin&tion 
wo. the ſwamps, or low-lands. The trees ftand fo 
upon fome of 


> 


<d any farther, it may notbe 
amiſs to give a brief account of the Aborigines or 
Geary is he improvements made by the Faropeas 
y e ents made by the 

in agriculture and the other arts of civil life. 

It is obſerved that the Indians throughout the 
extent of the two vaſt continents which they 
inhabit, and am the infinite number of nations 
and fribes into w they are divided, differ very 
Httle from each other in their manners and cuſtoms, 
and that they all form a very carr er Aae 

are tall, 


maſt diſtant antiquity. and ftrait in 

their limbs ; their are ſtrong, but of a fpecies of 

ftrength rather fitted to endure much ip than 

to continue long at any ſervile work, for by this they 

are quickly 3 Their features are regular, 

but their countenances fierce; no beards; the colour 
of their ſkin a reddiſh brown. FE Be. 


to conceal. Since that time they have generally a 
coarſe blanket to cover them, which they buy of 
us. The whole faſhion of their lives is of a piece; 
hardy, poor, and ſqualid; to which they are W 
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from their infancy, their education being ſolely di- 
rected to form their minds both to inflict and to en- 
dure the greateſt evils. Their only occupations are 
hunting and war; agriculture is left to the women. 
When their hunting ſeaſon 1s paſt, and their provi- 
fions laid up, they paſs the reſt of their time in an 
entire indolence. = are no people among whom 
the laws of hoſpitality are more ſacred, or executed 
with more generofity and good will; their houſes, 
their proviſion, even their young women, are not 
enough to oblige a gueſt. But to their enemies they 
are implacable ; no length of time is ſufficient to al- 
lay their reſentment ; no diftance of place e- 
nough to protect the object; but 29 po e have 
their anger, or at leaſt the ſhew of - By: a 
more utider their command, ever concealing their 
ſentiments until they have an opportunity of exe- 
cuting an horrible revenge. 
Liberty in its fulleſt extent is the darling paſſion 
of the Indians: to this they ſacrifice every thing. 
Their children are indulged in all manner of li- 
berty, being never, on any account, chaſtiſed with 
blows, left it might abate the free and martial ſpirit 
which makes the glory 1. Os PEAS. HET know 


no puniſhment but death ; for ky} BO be- 
cauſe they have no way of exacting them from free 
men. Family leve, rare | us, is a national 


virtue amongſt them, of which : e. Friend - 
| ſhips there are amongſt them fit to vie with thoſe of 
fabulous antiquity ; every one is ready to execute 
the orders of their Senate ;..nor ever was an, inftance 
of diſloyalty or rebellion known among this people. 


[To be continued. 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE II. 


The natural Hiſtory and Cullivation of Lucerne, 

TA [To illuſtrate the Plate in our laſt Magazine. ] 

y was diſcovered in Media by Darius during his 
Perſian expedition. By this means it paſſed afterwards 
— 2 and thence to Italy, before the times of Cato 

3 ing diſcovered in Media, it had its name Medica, 
Medicago; and Medick ; it is called by the Spaniards Alfalfa, 
and Ervaye ; and by the French La Lucerne, Grande Treffie, 
and Feenum Burgundiacum, that is, Burgundy hay. 

There is no daubt but that its culture continued upon a 
flouriſhing footing in Italy till the icruption of the Goths and 
Vandals, when it was neglected and left to periſh by thoſe ſa- 
vage invaders. But as Spain fuffered much leſs from theſe 
harbarjans' than Maly, and as che Moors were all lovers of 
plants, and to a certain degree herbalifts, the culture of lu- 
cerne was there . alive like a veſtal fire. It is pro- 
bable that the ſort we have is a deſcendant from Colu- 
ellas Juceine, who removed it from Italy, and naturalized 
it in Andaluſia, where it was preſerved for many ages. From 
Spain this Medica returned to Naples, and thence to Voherra, 
and Scandiano, being held in much eftcem every where; but 
more particularly near cities where land is ſcarce and dear. 

_ Abent the year 2550, a Venetian nobleman who was fond 
of huſbandry * it with ſucceſs; and — long aſterwards 
the archbiſhop of Montigh (who was alſo bi of Viterbo) 
carried a parcel of the feeds to Nome; fo de the culture of 
lucerne obn ſpread with rapidity over great part of the eccleſi- 
aſtical fate and all L In fome few vears Count Fa- 
bio the French to raiſe lucerne round Paris; iaſemuch 
that in Henry IVth's trac it was as common, at leaſt in the 
ſouthern parts of France, as broad cloyer is ai preſent with us. 
About £578, lucerne found its way into Germany, aud was 
cultivated in one of the lovelieſt parts of the whole empitr, 
namely, the Lower Palatinate. At the fame: time it fam 
reached England, where all admired it. and fome few had 
the courage to make offays towards cultivating dt; but their 
were languid, and generally unſurusſeſul. notwnh- 
ſtanding they had the e al che ant ients to guide them 
in the books d Rab Nuit. At length Hanlib cxcited the 
anention of dhe pu ajreikr in the year) 2630. Tie git a 
much, circupiſtances confidered,” as' a man of bis great. ge- 
mus cnuld da But as there was nc: ere it 22. 

Vo. I. 2 Wat 
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that time generally known, but by the common practice uſed 

in cultivating clover, it of courſe miſcarried in our climate. 
Lucerne has a perennial root, and an annual ſtalk which 
riſes three or four feet high in good land, and is garniſhed at 
each point with triſoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are fpear-fhaped, 
about an inch and a half long and half an inch broad, and 
ſawed towards the top. The flowers grow in ſpikes which 
are from two to near three inches in length, ſtanding upon 
naked footſtalks two inches long, riſing from the wings of the 
talks; they are of the pea bloom or butterfly kind, of a fine 
purple colour, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed moon-ſhaped 
s, which contain ſeveral kidpey-ſhaped ſeeds. It flowers 

in June, and the ſeed ripens in September. 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies of lucerne, but 
the greater upright medick or lucerne with purple or violet 
flowers is the ſtrongeſt, and beſt for uſe, and conſequently 


the moſt profitable for the huſbandman. The botaniſts ſtile it 


Medica (Sativa) caule ereflo herbaceo, foltis ternatis, foliolis 
lanceolatis ſuperns ſerratis floribus ſpicatis alaribus. | 
The antients, and ſome of the moderns, are laviſh in its 
raiſe, eſteeming it ſuperior to every other ſort of vegeta- 
ble food, er ST or made . hoy, that has hitherto 
been uſed for the ſupport of cattle. If rightly managed it is 
capable of ſupporting heat and drowth even near the equator ; 
and may be ficcefsfully raiſed in any climate not exceeding 
fixty degrees of latitude either north or ſouth ; fo that there 
will be little to fear from our ſummer droughts, even when the 
neighbouring fields are flinted in growth and half parched up. 
It is difficult to aſſign any reaſon why it is called Lucerne; 
for the canton of that name in Switzerland neither was nor is 
famous for producing it; nor did the weſtern or northern 
parts of Europe receive it thence, as appears from the account 
already given of its  progre 8 5 
Lucerne is one of the handſomeſt of the artificial graſſes. 
The flowers of —_— * 3 red, and ſome- 
times ; a large field when in full bloſſom has. a 
bn berwüiu glow at a diſtance. It is looked u 9 
wholeſome for men as well as cattle; and the leaves are 
eaten in the South of France with the ſpring ſallad herbs; 
the taſte is like that of ereſſes. The leaves infuſed in boil- 
ing water have all the fragrance* of ſine new-made hay. 
Nl writers preſcribe it in ſmall quantities for fick ſheep, 
and indeed to all cattle that are ill, languiſhing. or out of 
gat.” Meadow lucerne has been ſtiled /ops in wine; and 
| . probably 
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ly on account of its flowers being thrown into wine 
and 1 like borage and bugloſs, to give the liquor an a- 
e 
eſides the 1 * goodneſs of lucerne as ſood for cattle, 
its early appearance, is another particular advantage ; for it 
comes in uſe long before all common graſſes, and even ſix or 
ſeven weeks before clover or winter vetches. 

Cattle are very ſond of this green food, preferring it to the 
clovers and — It ſhould however be remembered that 
they likewiſe prefer that which has been cut and remained a 
day or two.in.a ſhady place. Lucerne muſt be given with 
mere caution to cows than horſes; with the latter it proves 

xtremely diuretic ſor about eight or ten days, and then the 
begin to grow 25 Sheep will eat it either green or dri 
when they reſuſe every other ſort of food. All cattle prefer ju. 
cerne-hay to any other if you lay different heaps before them: 
an horſe will. never leave a ſprig in the rack or manger. 
. ta ta young R. ſcarcely any food is ſo healthy, nouriſh- 

and agreeable, as the vegetable we are here ſpeaking of, 

if it be cut while it is green = carried to the ſtye; nor does 
any ut. of ſood enable the ſow to give larger quantities of 
m1 

Cold will not injure this plant; for in the ſevere winter 
of 1728-9, ſome roots which were dug up in OQtober, 
and laid upon the ground in the open air till the begin- 
ning of March, were again planted, and they ſhot out very 
vigorouſly. Joop. aſter; nay, even while they lay upon the 

ound, "RY © out ſhoots from the under fide of the roots: 
bur 1 wil ether deſtroy it. A little of the ſeed was 

ill alog ſpot of ground for a trial; it flouriſhed du- 
ring nag d 3 but during the winter rains the roots began 
to rot, and before the ſpring moſt of them periſhed. Hoving 
ven this, we hope, not unentertaining 2 we ſhall brie 
55 deſcribe the different methods of cultivating n via. 
the broad-caft, drilling, and tran a per 
The foil which is 0 mo 


dryneſs; but bro no ame ahh 
always proves atal 


ſorts of we of w eb no lant is more impatient. Tf.fo 
freſh fab] Tae 4 3 11 
it will enable the — 3k to puſh forth its Nen and 
eee! 4 ſummer. e pF 6 Irv 
N re 


ferent method of ruhivati 
In the drills, about Bx 5. 
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The ſeed mould be procured ſrom France, Maly, Switter- 
land, or Spain, becauſe it ſeldom ariſes at a ſufficient d 
of maturity in our elimate ; for we want that ſtrengih of ſun- 
ſhine, and conſtant ſetiled weather, which the cultivators of 
Incerne enjoy in the countries juſt mentioned. | - 

It may be fown (about forty pounds do an acre) froth the 
beginning of March to the end of May; but about the nnd 
dle of April is the deft 4iime, provided the weather be dry. 
The plant comes up like clover, but varies a litile after it is 
a month old, and begins to put out three leave. - Great care 
muſt be taken to keep it clean from weeds, otherwiſe they 
will ſoon overpower and choak the infant crop. In Langue 
doc they mow the lucerne when it is fix or ſeven inches h 
by which means all the armual weeds are cut off and killed. 
This however is by fotne entirely cond on account of 
the lucerne bleeding when it is cut ſo y gg. 

The moſt proper time to mow Jacerne for hay is juſt when 
it degitis to om. It ſhould be turned iti the Warth Hike 
clover, and when fuffici made, it ſhould be carried to 
a barn; for it does not keep ſo well in a rick. It cem thot 
eligible to mow it only once the firſt year, and when it ſhoots 
again, to ſeed it off with ſheep. _ Eh ge 

Early che next ſpring it ould be harrowetl to tear up the 
weeds, which may be done without any material injury to the 
roots of the lucerne. An hatrow has been topttiyedfor this 
purpoſe that reſembles a rake with handles fixed 
to the head, ſo that a labourer may preſs dowh. the teeth into 


| the land: this harrowing may be renewed every ſpring: forte 


recommend it after every mowing. 
Wich reſpekt to the number of cuttings, though Tome 
writers pretend it may be towed fix times, yet it has 
been mowed in this country more than three times in one Fear. 
Mr. Miller recommends, from his own 4 ir a dif- 
this plant. He i in trilk 
, ſcattering the ſeeds very dnn 
| to'an acre. His reafon for this 
rattire was, more de troying the weeds than in the 
ys in cry weather, e Weeds do not vegetate. 
"With this the Jucerne was fit to cut in Au- 
putt after which, the Y 


About eighteen inches 


berween the rows was again 


hoed : in Sep was fonr'or five inches high, when he 
Ab Ted it off with nll November. In Ge begining 
of February following, nvervats field be again 


wuh 
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with the hoe, by which means, in i warm foil, the ſhoots will 
be five or fix inches high in March, when there is ſcarce a 
blade of grafs to be ſeen elſe here. This may be ſed down 
nll a week in April, and then I res» une, 
when it will * cut. The d be again 5 
and there will be another crop fit to cut by the latter end of 
July; after which, it ſhould be fed down again in autunin: * 

n a __ ES to cut, 
and tuo feedings every year; in 
be three crops cut, "nay Sr” 


may 
Mr: Miller is inclined to think, that the reaſon why it does 


not ſucceed fo well in Kugland is wid to its being ſowed 
with corn ; for though the plant be hardy when grown to a 
e ſize, yet if it be incommoded by any other plant at 
its firſt coming up, it never flouriſhes; or it may have been 
ſowed at a wrong ſeaſon, or in wet weather. However, cer- 
tain it 13, that if the natural graſs or weeds are not kept down 
at fir, they will ſoon o er and deſtroy the lucerne. 
The late ingenious author bf the Efays on Huſbandry, re- 
by Yang the plus e id trump: 
t ts in à nu in ing, and tranſplant- 
Ing them into rhe field in Auguſt or * er, being pee: 
viouſly cut off their ftulks and tap roots. | 
The plants in the nurſery being eighteen inches high, are 
to be di up, and the earth entirely looſened at 
top atid bottom be hey are drawn out. In the next place 
the long tap roots are to be cut off at eight, nine, or ten in- 
ches below the crown of the plant; and the ſtalks or ſhoots 
clipped about five inches above the crown of the plant, which 
is then to be thrown into a veſſel of water, (for this plant is 
very impatient of heat and ſun- hine after it is taken up) and 
the fame day removed into the field prepared for its - 
tion, and planted in rows three feet four inches aſunder. The 
crop is ts be 


og 


one year, which will {the author ſays) produce ten tons. 

| This method is attended with a great deal of care, trouble, 
and expence; but if the lucerne be tranſplanted in moiſt or 
ſhowery weather, the additional trouble o feeping the plants 
in water may be ſpared ; though it is a plant of ſuch inefti- 
mable value that it M anſwer almoſt any expence. 

It is pbſerve# by all the culivators, that lucerne may be 
cut Tong before meadow graſs, and that the drilled crops are 
earlier chan the broad caſt. They have likewiſe another ad- 
vantage, which is, more eaſily kept free from you ; 
* - ( * ut 


horſe-hoed, and may be cut five or fix times in 


— 
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but where the ground is properly prepared by ſallowing, or 
turnips, ſo that the land reh clean and fine, the broad 
caſt will have greatly the advantage, and recommend itſelſ to 
the *"* 4g huſbandman, as being more ſimple, and leſs 
EXPEnive., . O41. 7 } L «$53.3 ; | 1 
"We {hall canclude, with obſerving, that aſhes and ſoot are 
excellent dreſſings {or lucerne, and ſuperior to dung. | 
[le account of Buraet in our next.) 


* 1 — 


e eee 
On the Difeaſes e Cattle, with- their Remedies. 
„ y Nr. C. WitLianzon Continued. 


TH IS diſeaſe, ſimply conſidered, ſeldom happens, though 
it is often e met with to be well a, ge ; and 
if not correfed, or properly treated, would bring on dange- 
rous diforders : neglett will often end in colics, and draſtic or 
violent purging medicines produce laſks, that are generally 
dangerous and often incurable. I ſcarce know a complaint 
which requires more nice management, as cows and oxen, of 
all animals, bear each extreme the worſt, | | 
Here let me again remind my readers, how little to be de- 
pended op are books which pretend to treat on the diſorder 
of qxen, horſes, 8&c, as I have read. in ſome, and thoſe 
ſome. eſteem, that the diſorders of oxen and horſes are to be 
treated alike. | Monſtrous abſurdity! fatal ignorance ! when 
in the very complaint of which I am now treating, the 
ſame medicines neceſſary and proper ſor a horſe, -would ine- 
vitably deſtroy the ox or cow. I myſelf have ſeen from a 
ſuperpurgation a cow Joſe her milk, and become ſo weak 
io threaten the greateſt danger; the ox I have known to be- 
come ſo weak as to be incapable of work for ſome time.— 
Would it not in the eye of common Farmers be abſurd to give 
aloes, jalap, &c. the common purges. for a horſe, to an ox 
or cow If any one thinks not hy do for him, I have of- 
ſended. In books of fancy, poetsy, or romance, the conſe- 
quence of ignorance will not be fatal; but it is far otherwiſe 
in books which treat of diſorders incident to mankind or ani- 
mals in general, when at leaſt notiſing unknown ſhauld be re- 
lated; nothing falſe-ſhould. be ſet dawn; and ſomething more 
than compilers ſhould write the books debgned to be yet. 


* 
o 
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The common farriers are known to be illiterate men, and. 
I wonder that they are ſo. Why ſhould not a farrier be well 
educated, or why ſhould illiterate men only be brought up to 
the buſineſs? It is a conſequential one, and would be a re- 
ſpeRable one, if their education was ſufficient to enable them 
to underſtand the Materia Medica, and the qualities of medi- 
eines; they would, next to phyſicians and ſurgeons, be ſome 
ol the moſt uſeful people in the kingdom. I have often won- 
dered that no farrier has given his ſon a ſuperior education 
for his own buſineſs ; for if he has given him a good educa- 
tion, it was to qualify him for _ or ſomething abovc 
the meanneſs of himſelf; not conſidering the value, the con- 
ſequence to the community, ſuch a man would be, poſſeſſed 
of his father's knowledge, improved by learning, and all the 
bleſſings attendant upon learning. | : 

There is alſo another ſet of Beings whoſe honeſty is ſeldom 
found ; I mean, retailers of drugs, who pretend to difpenſe 
medicines, (but of the worſt kind) of which they know not 
the nature, to cure diſeaſes of which they hardly know the 
name. Such men as theſe will in common diſpenſe 

Crude antimony, for crocus metallorum ; 

' Cinders, for crude antimony ; 

Common falt, for powder'd nitre; 

Brickduft, for bole armoniac ; 

Proof ſpirits, for ſpirits of wine; and many others :00 

tedious to mention. | 

Enough at preſent of digreſſion; let us now return to the 
diſorder, and its cure. ESE 4h 

Let an emollient clyſter be given daily. [See Farmer's 

Magazine for aug. 6. 172.] Take four ounces of honey, 
three ounces of ſallad oil, and the yolks of two eggs; 
rub them together, and by degrees add a pint of gruel ; 
give half at night, and half in the morning. 
| | Bloody Urine. 

This diſeaſe is often produced by a blow or a ftrain, and 
in either caſe is dangerous; perhaps more ſo than if it pro- 
ceeded from an inward diſorder, as a mortification is very 
much to be feared; whereas an exalted ſtate of the urinous 
ſalts will ſometimes produce the diforder, hut a blow or flrain 
to produce, it wa Tile only do an external violence to the 
muſcles of the loins, (probably to the nerves themſelves) but 
alſo to the veſſels of the kidnies, and thoſe which go from the 
kidnies to the bladder; and I have ſeen the whole in a "me 
. N 
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of mortiſication, and this from a firain which has not *. 
thought of ſufficient conſequence to require medicines ;---but 
remember, that as N beaſt cannot tell how great il in- 
Jury. is, you 17 to apply immediate 
ke away Ik the beaſt be coſlive, give tha 
crholliont 1 No. 1, immediately; and 
the anodyne clyſter, No. 1, twice or thrice a day. 

Of all remedies in diſeaſes of the bladder or kidnies, * 
ters are the moſt to he depended on; of which I was informed 
by an ingenious phyſical friend, who told me that in the moſt 
is i of the gravel,. retention of urine, &c. he chiefly 
depended on 22 clyſters, which afted as a fomentation 
to the parts immediately concerned, and gave a more umnme- 
diate relief than medicines taken by the mouth. 

If the diſorder proceeds from a 12 or blow, the loins 
ſhauld- be 4 with Goulard's v T war, and 
then covered with cloths. The bealt ſhould be kept up at 
bank, aol well ſupplied with warm gruel, or rather the fol. 

1 liquor: 
| Take two dozen of white poppy heads, ſeeds and all; 
quorice, marſhmallow, 1 — couch graſs roots, each ber 
a pound; nitre, and gum arabic, each three ounces ; 
camphor, one ounce and a half; boil in fix gallons of 
Water gruel to four, and then add a pound of treacle. 
- Give to the quantity of two gallons daily, alittle warm. 


Different as the above preſcription may be to the common 
-method purſued by Cowleeches, I can recommend N 
as rational, but — Reſtringents are unadviſeable. 


Cam is ſo extremely volatile, that the greateſt would 
rr if the coction; would jt not therefore 3 ad- 
viſeable to add the proper quantity Judas i f to the beaſt ? 
The gun may likewiſe be added along treacle ; for by 
thickening . — and provent its 
excaſing lo rail he vines of th ocer ingroiens] | 


AAT IV. 
Diſſertation on Manures. By COLUMELLA, Continaad.. 


MART and oak bark after the tanners have done 
| it, when it is commonly called tan, are Fecom-. 
mended as- «huh manures. TI think the latter greatly ſuperior 
to the former: it, no doubt, receives ſome virtue from the _ 


hides and ſkins, POS it is well kngwn, are previoully fond, 
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I: being of a light warm nature is peculiarly adapted to ſtiff 
cold land. Malt duſt greatly refreſhes paſture land, but its 
Rotten wood, leaves of trees, and ſaw duſt, are mentioned 
by ſome writers; but their virtues are too weak, and their 
uantity too limited, to merit the encomiums beſtowed on 
em. It has been ſaid by many writers that the ſlumps of 
trees are left to rot in America to enrich the ſoil; this is ſuch 
2 ſtory, that I wonder how it ever came to be 
ubbiſh from old houſes, ſtreet dirt, and the ſullage of 
ſtreets in large towns, are all very good manures for both 
arable and lands, that are cold and ſift. Whoever 
conſiders the nature of the ſubſtances and liquors thrown into 
ns es which ton gu polls fn 6 kigh degree. The 
zing qualities v in a egree. 
din rag * the roads, eſpecially thoſe that 34>. much tra- 
velled, more properly under the head of permanent 
manures. . 

Sea. ſand needs no encomium. It is not real /and, but 
ſeems to conſiſt of an inſinite number of ſmall ſhells, which 
are thrown up in | yoga places by the tide. The common 
way of uſing it is firſt to mix it with freſh earth, and let it 
remain a few months; this compoſt is afterwards mixed with 
the bait or aſhes, and then ſpread upon the land as a dreſſing 
for wheat. This dreſſing produces three good crops of corn, 
and the ſand may be repeated for the next courſe of crops. 
It never fails almoſt immediately to reſtore and fertilize the 
land, however much it may have been exhauſted by ſucceſ- 
five crops, or repeated burn-baitings. Jn the Weſt, an horſe- 
load, which is commonly Tuppoſed to be 250lb. js called a 
ſeam. Sixty ſeams of ſand is the requiſite quantity for an 
acre, Fa the Farmers often reduce it ſo low as forty. 
All animal ſubſtances, ſuch as blood, horn, woollen rags, 
Sc. make exceeding rich dreſſings. Woollen rags are much 
uſed in ſome parts, and where they can be had in ſufficient 
quantities are perhaps inferior to nothing. 22 

I have already „ er upon the virtues of rank weeds as 
manure when mixed with compoſts; but I ſuppoſe it will be 
expected that I ſhould add a few words on the Flemiſh cuſ- 
tom of ploughing in green crops; a very particular diſcuſ- 
ſion of the ſubjeft being rendered unneceſſary by your corre- 
ſpondent, who: ſubſcribes nimſelf An Old Farmer. I cannot 
think it eligible to ſow buck wheat or clover upon very poor 

Vor. I. e | and 


>» 
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land with a view to raiſe a good crop to be ploughed in; 
if the land be very poor, ho can a rank crop be expeRted 
and if it is not a rauk one, what great benefit can 
from ploughing it in? It may however now and 
ceſſary to plough in a crop, for reaſons which I need 
| fign; and if the crop be very luxuriant, it wilt produce very 
fenſible eſſects; but then they will be ſhort, and by no means 
ſo laſting as a dreſſing of good dung from the Farmer's 
As to the difpute about ing clover twice, or feeding it 
off the ſecond time, when the field is intended far wheat; the 


beſt method. But then I mean to be underſtood with reſpet᷑t 
to land that is in good condition, and not that which wants 
to be manured for tbe next courſe of crops; in the latter caſe, 


1 believe, no Farmer will hefitate a moment in preferring the 
fold to the ſcythe. . . et 
The mud in ponds or waters is an excellent ma- 


nure; but ſome perhaps may claſs it with thofe manures that 
are more laſting than any I have yet mentioned. It conſiſts 
of putrefied animal and vegetable fubſtances mixed with rich 
earth, depoſited there by the rains, &c. The mud ſhould 
not be laid on the land too ſoon after it is out of the 
pond, left it ſhould chill the foil, and likewiſe fill it with 
weeds. After it has lain ſome time, a ſuitable quantity of 
lime may be added, which will dry and much improve it, and 
prevent the inconveniencies juſt mentioned. I propoſe to 
treat of watering land in my next, and ſhall endeavour to re- 
. eoncile the diſcordant opinions relative to the proper time of 
throwing the water over the lands. GED 


8 + 8 * 


Ax rie lz v. 55 
An improued method of preſerving Carrots, in co 
2 of Dr. 4252 Preparation o tem for 4. 1 
urvy. [See the Farmer — Auguſt.] 


81 R, 

T a meeting of the Society at Mancheſter for promoting 
Agriculture, the uſe of carrots for ſeamen is very ul 
recommended as a powerful antifcorbutic ; and a very goo 


method of preſerving them pointed out, by which means the 
may be made very varvic Ui tim 


\ 


- 


at a great — 


| ity ing chem 

in lefs time than that. 
The method I took was to draw them in the month of Oc- 
tober, and cut off the tops below the green part fo as to take 
off about half an inah of the carrot, by which means they are 
from. ing at the large end; the ſmall end 1 


 _ 'VIGORNIENSIS. 
| method wing carrots in dry ſand has been lon 
ied, but x Rs ET 
ing is, we beljeve, entirely new. But we 

better, and what is commonly 
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Ax 11 04. E VI. by Ra Dns u il 

Extras from © The Eſſays on Ag iculture,” relative, to in- 
troducing Plants from c  Climates, Sc. 


ANY unſucceſsful attempts have been made to introduce 
plants and animals from one toanother ; while, 
- the other hand, this has — 2 deſired 
uccels, even when they were t very t coun- 
tries. The — attempts not only diſtreſſed individu- 
als, but hurt the community; for they naturall : diſcauraged 
others from trying experiments of the ſume kind, even where 
there was a much greater ility of ſurceeding-. 
Several perſons who have been in Germaty,.ov-Rufſia, du- 
ring the winter ſeaſon, where they experience. a degree of 
cold far greater than is ever known. in any part of Great-Bri- 
tain, ſondly imagine, from this circumſtance, that every plant 
which can be brought to perſeſtion in theſe very cold: coun- 
tries, could be equally well raiſed in Britain; - forgetting that 
their ſummer heats are more intenſe, and more uninterrupted. 
Hence we find that vines can be raiſed on the continent in 
great perſection, in latitudes more northern than ours. 1 
From not duly attending to the difference between / the na 
ture of the climate of an extenſive continent and that of a 
ſmall iſland, many have been diſappointed in their hopes of 
raiſing feveral American trees and ſhrubs in Britain; and have 
been much ſurprized to find them killed by our winter's froſt, 
while they will every year endure in their own climate a de- 
gree of cold much greater than we ever experience, without 
inſtaining any damage from it. Though the cold in the cli- 
mate alluded to be more ſevere, yet it 1s more invariable than 
with us, and the ſeaſon more conſtant ; ſo that from the time 
that. vegetation is ſtopped in autumn, till it begins again inthe 
ſpring, the ſap is never once put in motion; whereas in Bri- 
tain, the mild weather that we frequently experience in the 
middle of winter very often ſwells the buds at that. ſeaſon, 
which makes the plants ſo tender, that they are unable to re- 
| fiſt the keen, ſevere froſts which frequently follo ß. 
Many perſons likewiſe have been much diſappointed at 
finding the roots of certain garden plants killed by our winter 
froſts, which are ſeldom hurt by the more intenſe cold that is 
felt in Ruſſia and many parts of Germany, from whence we 
have endeavoured to introduce them, by not adverting to the 
difference of the climates. In theſe cold continental coun- 
tries, the earth is conſtantly coyered with ſngw for bas 
| mo 
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months, by which means the plants are more effeftually pre- 
ſerved from the intenſe cold than by any other covering that 
we can give them; inſomuch that graſs adyances, and flow- 


1 


ers Ipring up under its +04 Ih ſo as to appear in bloſſom 
ſoon after the ſnow is dillolved.  _ | OT.” 
Nor, on the other hand, can we be always certain that a 
plant which comes to perſetction in a temperate, or even polar 
climate, will meet with a ſufficient and equable degree of warmth 
to ripen its ſeeds in the torrid regions, as is the caſe with 
wheat, barley, &c. For in theſe burning regions, the ni 
are long and cool, which much retard the maturation of the 
ſeed ; at the ſame time the dews are copious, and are greedil 
imbibed by the ſucrulent leaves; this prepares them to ad. 
vanoe with great vigaur during the heat of the day, fa that 
the plants grow to a'prodigious ſize before the ear begins to 
be — The ſtem becomes too long and tender io ſup- 
| the weight of the grain when — and the rainy ſea- 
2 4 before the grain 2 the plant is infalli- 
bly deſtroyed. But in the northern climates, the nights are 
ſo ſhort during the fummer ſeaſon,” that vegetation receives 
any ſenſible check; and as the dew. is leſs copious, the 
plant is likewiſe leſs luxuriant; hence the conſtant influence 
of the ſun ſoon diſpoſes it to puſh out-Hower ſtalks; ſo that 
the ſeeds attain a ſpeedy maturity unknown in the warmer 


ons. . — L nns "1 HF | 

19855 annual plants which are natives of the Torrid Zone, 
if they require but a ſhort time to ripen in their native cli- 
mate, will often ſucceed very well with us if the ſummer 
proves warm and dry, and their ſeeils will be matured unlefs 
the autumnal froſts come on too ſoon. The potatoe is a ſlri- 

king inſtance of the juſtneſs of this remark. It is a native of 

'a very warm climate, and is as impatient of cold as moſt 

plants we know; yet as our ſummers are ſufficiently long, we 
are enabled to cultivate it with great advantage. 


Some plants grow beſt upon N that has been lately A 
i aſter a e. 
ploughed 5 only begin to flouriſh aſter, the 


wort, 
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wort, and ſome others, are often found in fields that have been 
long under bad culture. On the other hand, common milk- 
wort, yarrow or milfoil, ſheep's ſeſcue, and feveral others, 


appear only aſter the ground been for fome conſiderable 


— 

— — r 
3 VII. 
Om Ticks, or eu — 


" AnTICLE VII. 


Gare for he abate, nf the pri hos 
EL 7 Dr. e apa 


About a fortnight | 
fee for a ſimilar | ls. 
. 
ofien drowſy after dinner, and ſometimes indulges 
II at that time. | | 


is takia in. tities OY 
Tarks. and Arts. auſe it counteraQts the ts 
Te which eee | 


nn Er 


. 
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e in a letter to Dr. Percival, informs him, 
athma that he has 


milk or fugar, Ar 
of an hour, The late Sir John 
ex of bi like, free from, at 


interval of a quarter 
' the letter your 


| ARTICLE IX. Z 


Of N Pris. Continued from page 148. 
Y * rr. 
ſpirit been rettied, or w 
duced nearly to this ſtrength in the operation. * 
We have obſerved that the Ges and virtues of diſtilled 
waters are owing to their be 


with a n of 
ee r ee F — — 
rr oils; and 
not only diſſolves them when prey eparated from the 
the means of art, e - Ay. ca api from 
matters with 3 the ori- 


NN which, on being diſtilled 
ith water, to it their virtues in great perfection; 
7 weaned in be ſame manner with ſpirit of wine, ſcarce. 


ive over auy tible ſmell or — 4 This difference 
owing to the different degrees of volatilit 1 irit and 
them- 


f water, and the lightneſs or penderoſity of 
many of whic are too heavy to ariſe with * 
LL heat that ſpirit of wine can receive, whilſt they rea- 


He way 1 98 capable of clerag the les volacie k. 


«fc cinnamon, for inſtance, be committed to diftilla- 
tion with a mixture of of wine water, Or a 


proof 1 the ſpirit will ariſe fick, clear, e 
transparent, and almoſt without any tafte of the ſpice: but 
38 ſoon as the more ponderous watery fluid begins to ariſe, 
the oil comes freely over with it, ſo as to render the liquor 
B abt ba The 


3 


ves; 
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The roof ſpirits ul met with in the ſhops are accom- 
ich 4 4 oft 1 flavour; Ad. — concealed. 

means of —_ 3 plainly Scovers itſelf in diſti]- 
lation. This nauſeous. reliſh does not begin to ariſe, till aſter. 
the purer ſpirituqus has come over ; which is the ve 
time that the virtues of the 2 begin, alſo, moſt plen- 
tifully to diſtil ; and hence uor receives an un 2 
taint, To this cauſe principally is owing — 
plaint, that the —— the apothecary els 


55 25 than thoſe of the ſame kind p — by che diſtiller; agreeable 


ng or pannying the. | the — 


extremely curious in 
| lte what he call ve rah rom 


D 


Take any quantity of French brandy, and with a - 
tle han diſtil it to one half. : yu dung 


This reftified ſpirit, bein di 
fourth its quanuty 


ed for two days with one. 
ry falt of tartar in powder, 


*- then Gllilad 3 in 2 25 — with a very gentle heat, 


becomes Alcohol. 

French brandy is rather too dear an article i in this country, 
for diſtillation; nor 1s the ſpirit obtained from it any ways pre- 
ferable to one procurable | cheaper liquors. coarſer 
inflammable ſpirits may be rendered y pure, and fir 
for the niceſt purpoſes, by the following method: 

If the ſpirit is exceeding foul, mix it with about an 3 
quantity of water, and diſtil with a flow fire; diſcontinuing 
the operation as ſoon as it begins to run 7 and 1 (30 
by its nauſeous taſte, that the impure and TO is 
ariſing. By this treatment, the fpinit leaves a Leander 
tion of its foul ally pure] ht it in = gg which no- 
2 _ milky and turbid, and proves y diſagreeable in 

; If the ſpirit was not very foul at firft, this ablution is 
not neceſſary; if extremely ſo, *twill be needful to repeat ĩt. 

As vinous ſpirits ariſe with a lefs degree of fire than watery 
liquors, we are hence direfted to toy, in the diſtiflation* 

a a 1 7 than that OO ea ct and if 

rd be had to this circumfjance, very w irits 

by os: two wary diffiflations, be tolerably well freed bie 
their aqueous phlegm; eſpecially if the diſtilling veſſels are 
of ſuch a height, that the i pirit, by the heat of a water bath, 
may but juſt paſs over N : in ſuch caſe, the phlegmatic va- 
pours, which ariſe for a little way along with the 12 wilt 
ME: rn and fall back Again before they can come to the bead. 


Very 
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V inſtruments have been contrived for this pur- 
* r in a ſpiral or ſerpentine form, to an — 


phlegm will come over along with the ſpirit; and if the heat 
is not raiſed to chis pitch, neither phlegm nor ſpirit will diſ- 
til. The moſt convenient inſtrument is the common ſtill, be- 


twixt the body of which, and its head, an ad or copper 
3% Zan] | opier ** 


ube ma 

eee 
Oil, | | rt ol the ; 
diſtillation in a water bath ; to ev ar hc 
or two of pure, dry, fixt alcaline ſalt. Upon digeſting theſe toge- 
ther for a little time, the alcali, from its known property of at- 
trakting water and-oils, will imbibe the remaining phlegm, 
and ſuch part of the di able unftuous matter as may ftill _ 
be leſt in the ſpirit, and fink with them to the bottom of the 
veſſel. If the ſpirit be now again gently drawn over, it will 
ariſe Nen free from its phlegm and nauſeous flavour; but 
ſome particles of the alcaline ſalt are apt tobe carried up with 
it, and give what the workmen call an urinous reliſh ; this 
may be prevented by the addition of a ſmall proportion of any 
fixt ac} r rather of an acid ſalt, as vitriol, or alum. 


The ſpiri ned by this means 1s extremely pure, lim- 
pid, Aly flavourleſa, and fit for the fineſt purpoſes, It 
may be reduced to the ſtrength commonly underſtood by 
proof, by mixing twenty ounces of it (by weight) with ſeven- 


teen ounces of water. The diſtilled cordials made with theſe 

(pit, prove much more el and agreeable, than when 

„ ſpirits of the ſhops, are made 
of. | 


If the reftified fpirit be diftilled afreſh from dry alcaline 
ſalt, with a quick fire, it N over a conſiderable quantity 
of the ſalt, and in this ſtate is ſuppoſed to be a more powerful 

 menſtruum for certain ſubſtances than the ſpirit. This 
alcalized ſpirit is called Tartarized Spirit of Wine, 


* 0 7 


F * 
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ARTICLE ; | , 
On raifing Turnips between Beans. 
S1R, | 


INCE I read your hints for raifing two crops in one 
8 year, I have ſeen an attempt to re turnips between 
the rows of beans, in the manner you have recommended, 
The Farmer ſowed the turnip ſeed when he hoed the beans 
for the laſt time. The ground was very foul and couchy ; o- 
therwiſe, I think, the turnips would have been good ones. 

He ſees and owns his miſtake; in not cleaning the field bet- 
ter; but there will be a very good bite for the ſheep, after 
the beans are off. | $704 e 


Sept. 25, 1776. 


— — 


ARTICLE XI. 


Miſcellaneous Hints for Farmers. 


IF the large ſceds of broad cloyer, ray graſs, white honey- 
1 ſuckle, and trefoil, are mixed and. ſown, they will yield 
the largeſt crop of graſs for mowing ; becauſe the firſt two 
graſſes grow high, and the two latter are rather ſhort, and 
_ full ſwarth way be obtained. 

In rich land wheat will ſtool or tiller pretty much, but not 
ſo in poor land; hence we are furniſhed with a reaſon why 
more ſeed is neceſſaty to be ſown on the latter than the for- 
mer, as well as with an anſwer to thoſe writers who aſk ſo 
confidently, if poor land is able to maintain more tems, or 
blades and ears of corn, than that which is good and rich. 

If hay which is much damaged by rains, ſo that cattle re- 
ſuſe it, be mixed with ſtraw, and cut, the cattle will then eat 
it greedily enough; but if a ſmall quantity of ſalt be added, 
they will be much fonder of it. oe > OTA. 

| acgring, Ge grex utility of chaff-cutters, the neceſſity 


a 


of ſupplying large horſes with a-large quantity of fodder, and 
the = of thus Ws we er to ſee 


Fo few cbafſ-cuters in ſome parts of the kingdom. Several 
; ae. with whom we are J inted 019 that the ex- 
pence of keeping their horſes with hay only would be fo 
great, they- could not afford them a ity ſufficient to fill 
their bellies. We are acquainted with a Gentleman of for- 
tune who cuts a great deal of young furze for provender eve 
year, and finds it very — and wholeſome for all ki 

of cattle. RIC FS ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XII. 

The New Huſbandry proved inſufficient without Manure. 
THE following remark [ſee Eſſays on Huſbandry] is made 
for the ſake of the New Huſbandry in general; it like- 

wiſe ſerves to confirm your opinion, page 235, in the laſt 
ine. 

Since M. du Hamel publiſhed his laſt work in 1761, M. de 

Chateauvieux has found by experience, that in ſpite of all 

aſſiſtances from ploughings without manures, he carried a vi- 

oy idea of Tull's too far. Of courſe he returned to the 


ice, combining the one with the other; and as his 

had been thoroughly pulverized and cleaned from weeds, 
every ſpoonful of manure took effeft, and the produce of 
corn was very ſurpriſing. 395 


0A. 19, 1776. A ConsTAnT READER, 


ARTICLE XII. 


An improved Method of ploug ling Land in order to ratiſe 
88 ro Crops of Corn. N * 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


11 to ſend you now and then a remark that I thought 
might be of uſe to ſome of your readers, for I ſee a great 
difference in the praftical parts of huſbandry. even in neigh- 
bouring pariſhes. In your laſt number, notice is taken of 
the Romans laying greater ſtreſs on croſs ploughing than our 


modern huſbandmen do, which brings to my memory a good 
cuſtom t ey have in ſome of the n ern counties, but hardly 
known in the Welt. Senlible of the great benefit that is 
gained by freſh earth, and well pulverizing the ſoil, they croſs 
— ir incloſed fields in order to ſow them for the next 
; ſo that the buts, or ridges, which lay north andfouth 
in the former courſe, are ploughed to he calt and weſt in the 
next, by which means the land is much better titled, and 

S120 is „ 


[This certainly is an and as ſuch we hen 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


To make Sov, or India Ketchup. 


OIL a gallon of that ſort of kidney-beans, called Daidſu 
by the Japoneſe, and Caravances by the Europeans, [the 
Dolickos Soja of Linnzus, Sp. Plant. 1023—Kzmp. it. 
897 ] till they are ſoft; then take the caravances, and mix 
with them a gallon of bruiſed wheat, or barley, (but wheat 
makes the blackeſt Soy) and a little common, ſalt, and let the 
| Whole be kept cloſely covered.for a day and a night in a warm 

lace to ferment ; then put the mixture into at! earthen veſ- 

Fel with ten quarts of water, and cover it up very cloſe. The 
next day ſtir it about very well with a battering machine or 
mill, twice or thrice, in order to blend it more hly 
together, and continue this for two or three months, when 
the liquor muſt be ſtrained and pre ſſed out, and kept in wooden 
or glaſs veſſels for uſe; the older it is, the clearer it will 
be, and conſequently of more value. After it is preſſed out, 
more water may be added to the maſs, and having ſtirred it 
about violently as before, for ſome days, more Soy may be 
preſſed out. | ; 


ARTICLE XV. y 
Directions for managing Workmen, and Labourers.- 
Mr. AGRICOLA SYLVAN, 5 | 
, A MONG the many hints and remarks I ſee in your Ma- 
gazine, there is nothing ſaid about the ment of 
workmen, ſervants, and labourers, though this is of v 
great co1 nce to a Farmer, becauſe ſo much of his dan? 
through their hands. I have on this account choſen it 
the ſubjeft of this letter. g 
Having ſeveral times found blunders committed by maſons 
and where one would not have expected to find 
them, I was at firſt alittle} d to account for it; but con- 
ſidering the matter more fully, 1 recollected that the foreman, 
or head workman, came and began the job, and then he is ta- 
ken away by his maſter, and ſent to ſome other place, and ano- 
ther man was ſent in his room to finiſh what he began for me, 
Here lies the fault. The maſter underſtands what is to be done, 
and accordingly gives full directions to the man that he em- 
Ar the work; but the other who is ſent to go on 
* 


— 


and perhaps to finiſh it, never had : 
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iiruftions, nor is acquainted with the plan or deſign, and ſo 
| on and thinks he is right; but it is ten to one he com- 
mits a blunder before he finiſhes, which, in fact, is not his 
fault. To prevent theſe miſtakes, which ſometimes are ma- 
terial, and cannot be reQlified without expence, I always 
found it beſt to make the ſame workman finiſh my work that 


n it. | 
"* giving orders to my labourers (which ſhould never 
be omitted in. the evenings) 1 am as particular as poſlible ; 
and if the work they are going upon requires ſome ingenuity, 
I make them juſt begs it without me, in order to make them 
think a little, if poſſible; but then I ſoon go to them, and 
examine what they have done, and point out their miſtakes, 
if they have made any; arid reaſon with them, to make them 
underſtand what they are about, before they do too much. 
Now, if 1 was to go with them at firſt, and ſhew them a lit- 
tle, and then leave them to copy after my pattern, I find, by 


1 they almoſt always miſtake. 
am ſtritt in inſiſting on obedience to my orders, and by 
that means I am obeyed; for I cannot bear their excuſes and 
| ang which they s have at their fingers' ends; and tho” 
am ſometimes free and jocoſe with my ſervants, I never ſuf. 
fer any pertneſs from them, that may ſeem to leſſen my au- 
ity ; in order to preſerve it, I make them add Sir 
to their anſwers. I neither curſe them, nor ſuffer them to 
uſe profane language, if I know it, to each other; for if 
a labourer has no reverence for his Maker, he will neither 
love nor fear his maſter. I chuſe a young man for the fore- 
man, if it be work that requires / 76% young men may be 
taught, and are pleaſed with an office, and this makes them 
exert themſelves, but old ones know too much to be taught 
even by their maſters. Too many labourers ſhould not be in 
one conipany ; if ten men trifle but one hour in a day, there 
is a day's work loſt for one man. As to the common ſaying, 
that one hour in the morning is worth two at night. do not 
find this true, from experience, eſpecially in harveſt time; 
for when all hands are at work, and things go on regular, as 
much work is done in one hour towards night as is done in 
two almoſt in the morning, when things are unſettled : not 
that I am againſt early riſing; I know it is the Farmer's duty 
to be up early. But the following rules, which I lately mer 
with, and which deſerve to be printed and bung up in all 
kitchens and ſervants? halls, are ſo much ſuperior to any thing 
I can add on this ſubject; and being likewiſe my 
| | maſters 
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maſters and miſtreſſes of families, I 3 rung Drege whe 
of ſeeing them in your Magazine, (thoug ve already 
been ms be mg ;) for I think they will much prone, if they do 
not edity, your readers. 


W—ſhire. An OLD FARMER. 


— 


Admonitory RULES for SERVANTS. 


Good character is valuable to every one, but ially to ſer- 

vants, for it is their bread ; and without it cannot be 
admitted into a creditable family : and 0 
| A 


7 qua cautiouſly, but ſtay ug 


worth, as quitting a good p 
, which is always of too late. 

you are not qualified for ; for 
- bag 02 you do not underſtand, expoſes yourſelf, 


Never undertake any 
what is 
worſe, deceives thoſe whom 
Preſerve your fidelity : fr» Fat ſervant is «jewel, for whom 
no encouragement can be too 
is deteſtable ; and he who tells 


Adhere to the truth ; for 
one lie, muſt tell twenty more to coneeal it. | 
2 for it is ſhameful to be thought unworthy of 


mn to gage doen it becomes your ſtation, and is 


nence ing. 


Be in your buſineſs ; for ſlovens and ſluts are diſreſpectful 
ſervants. 


Never tell the affairs of the family you belong to; is a 
ſort of treachery, and often makes lf, bal korp tie vet 
and have none of your own. | 

Live friendly with your fellow-ſeryants ; for the contrary deſtroys 
the peace of the houſe. | 

Above all thingsavoid drunkenneſs; for it is an inlet to vice, the 
ruin of your character, and the deſtruction of your conſtitution. 

Prefer a peaceable life with moderate gains, nn 


with 1 


| TE ca neo be 


ret ——— erer, 
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| Never flay when ſent on a meſſage; for waiting long is painful 
to a maſter, and a quick return ſhews diligence. 
- :Rilſg early; for it is difficult to recover loſt time, 
The fervant that often changes his place, works only to be poor; 
for the rollin gathers no moſs, | | 
Ze not of i your acquaintance; for viſiting leads 
you out of your buſineſs, robs your maſter of your time, and often 
puts you to an expence you cannot afford ; and above all things take 
n are acquainted ; for perſons are generally the 
better or the for the company they keep. | 
When out of place be cautious where you lodge; for living in a 
diſreputable houſe puts you ypon a footing with thoſe that keep it, 


you muſt always have from the laſt place you ed. 
The Phaloſophical Tran ſactions, epitomized —Continued, 


T he Second Journey from the Cape Town into the Southern Parts of 
Africa ; undertaken for the Diſcovery of new Plants, towards the In 
t of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew. By Mr. Francis 

Maſſon, one of his Mazefly's Gardeners. 


| Y ſecond journey was performed in company with Dr. Thunber 
a native of Sw z who was ſent one by the Dutch to collec 

plants at the Cape, is on that errand now in the Dutch Eaſt Indies, 

#1, 1793, Welleft the Cape Town, directing our courſe along 
the N. W. Coaſt, We paſſed the Blue Mountains; but the weather pro- 
ving rainy, and attended with a fog, we loſt our intended road, and 
were ove to lodge that night in the fields, 
. rath, We came to Groene K loof, a place belonging to the Eaſt-India 
Company, where we remained ſeveral days, the weather being rainy and 
unſettled ; during which time we made ſeveral excurſions along the fides 
of the hills, and alſo over a large fandy deſart towards the tea ſhore ; 
Where we found a great variety of beautiful plants, and ſeveral animals 
peculiar to this climate, viz, antelopes, oftriches, and plovers of ſeveral 


19th, From Groene Kloof we paſſed a ſmall hill, called Konter Berg ; 
from thenge entered a large barren country, named Zwart Land, 
(Black Land.) The earth is a grey fand, level far many miles, and 
covered over with low ſhrubs of various forts. At night we came to 
a farmer's houſe, where we remained two days, ranging the adjacent 
fields, in which we found many curious plants, and ſhot feveral ani- 
mals, as ſteenbocken, hares, partiidges, &c. 5 224, 
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22d, Still, in the fame direction, we travelled over a deep, ſandy 
country with great fatigue z when, towards the evening, we arrived at 
Saldana Bay. Here we lodged with a farmer on the Eaſt fide of the bay; 
but being deſirous of croſſing to a houſe inhabited by ſome of the com- 
pany's ſervants, who during the ſummer ſeaſon ſhoot ſeals for oil, on the 
23d we made a ſignal for t to ſend their boat; which they immedi- 
- ately anſwered, and brought us over the bay, which is about two miles 
in breadth, where we were hoſpitably entertained by the maſter. I ob- 
ſerved, that the direction of this bay is laid down wrong in all the maps 
that I have ſeen, except that of the Abbe De la Caille; they have given 
it a right Eaſt direction, whereas it has nearly a South direction, almolt 

parame to the ſea coaſt, and, I 3 almoſt twenty miles in length. 

The entrance of the bay is difficult, having ſeveral ſmall iſlands in it, 
2nd the adjacent country being little better than a ſandy defart, and the 
water brackiſh ; it is, I think, improper for — 1 lies about 50 
miles N. N. W. from the Cape Town. We found great variety of 
curious plants; and in particular, a large bulbous root growing on dry 
precjpices, which the Dutch call wergift-boll, poiſon bulb ; the juice of 
which, they ſay, the Hottentots uſe as an ingredient to poiſon their ar- 
rows, We found it to be a ſpecies of Lit, and, by the leaves grow- 
ing in a fan ſhape, we called it amaryllis diflicha. 

27th, From Saldana Bay we journeyed to Witte Klip, (White Cliff) 
being a white granite ſtone of an enormous fize ; from the top of which 
we had a charming view of the ſea coaſt from St. Helena Bay to the Cape 
of Good Hope. The whole country affords a fine Celd for botany, being 
enamelled with the greateſt number of flowers I ever ſaw, of exquiſite 
beauty and fragrance. Here we ſaw numbers of wild dogs, and ſome 
of them ſo near that I could diſcern them to be about the ſize of a large 
fox-hound. They go in large packs, and do damage'to the cat- 
tie. They alſo deſtroy the antelopes wherever they go, by hunting them 
down in the ſame manner as our hounds do a Rag. | 

zoth, To St. Helena Bay, where the Berg Rivier diſcharges itſelf, 
which is here deep, and bordered on each fide by extenſive marſhes 
that are :mpaſſable, and overgrown with very high reeds. Thoſe reeds 
are plentifully ſtocked with birds of various ſorts, which build their neſts 
upon ſuch of them as hang over the water. There is one bird, in parti- 
cular, which has a wonderful effect among the green reeds; its body 
being a bright crimſon, with black and grey wings; and by the bright- 
nels of their colours, when fitting among the reeds, took like ſo 
many ſcarlet lillies : this is the laxia orix of Linnzvs. There are ſtill 
ſome of the ſea horſe, or 7 amphibius, in this river ; but it is 
now prohibited to ſhoot any of them, as they are nearly — for $00 
miles from the Cape. The farmers them for their , which 
they eſteem as good as potk; and of their hide, which is extremely chick, 
they make whips. There happened at this time a great flood, that pre- 
vented our eroſſing the river at this place, and obhged us to travel four 
days up the river to a ferry, which greatly retarded our journey, and oc- 
caſionedl many difficulties by the deepneſs of the ſand and the brackiſh- 
neſs of the water 4 nor is there any wine or fruit in this part of the coun- 
try, owing to the ſaltneſs of the ſoil. | 

Oct. 6th, We came to the pont or ferry, where we collected a great 
number of beautiful plants, particularly ixiæ, irides, and-gladioli. 

7th, We croſſed the Berg Rivier, and entered a fine plain country, 
called 24 Rivieren Diftri& ; ſo called from the number of ſmall rivulets 
which run through that diſtrict, and diſch into the Berg Rivier. 
Here we had ſome ſour wines, and oranges and lemons in great plenty. 
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gth,. We paſſed a branch. of that chain of mountains which I mention- 
ed in my firſt journey. They continue for many . miles further to > 
being 


N. W, gradually diminiſhing in height to the Weſtetn ſhore. 
ſage over the mountains is called Kartouw, and is remarked for 
one of the moſt difficult in this part of Africa z, which we true, 
being obliged to lead our harſes for three hourg amidſt i i, 
which made the road ſo ſlippery that, by often tumbling among the 
ſtones, they had their legs almoſt tripped of the ſkin; and the precipi 
were ſo ſteep, that we were often afraid to turn our eyes to either fide. 
Towards ſun-fer, with labour and anxiety, we got ſafe to the o- 
ther fide, where we found a miſerable cottage belonging to a Dutchman. 
Being however cold and wet, we were glad to take refuge under his 

roof. 'The hut had only one room ; but our hoſt gave, us a corner to 

222 which was detached by hanging of reed mats, where he and 12 
wife alſo ſlept; and in the other end lay a number of Hottentots | 
cuouſly together. ee 

roth, We croſſed the Olyfant's Rivier, nearly 130 miles North of the 
Cape Town, where we entered into. a pleaſant valley, bounded on each 
fide by very high mountains; thoſe on the Eaſt had their ſummits co- 
vered with ſnow, it being then their ſpring. This country produces 
good corn and European fruit in great plenty, eſpecially —_—_ and le- 
mons in the greateſt profuſion ; and the trees grow to a great lize. They 
have alſo wine, but it is four and unwholeſome z which, I think, may 
be owing to their planting their vines in wet, marſhy places. The fruit 
yields watery juices, which ſeldom ripen, but produce good —_ 
There is a hot bath here, which we viſited, iſſuing from the fide of a 
mountain. The water was nearly boiling. hot at the | uw it ſued out 
of the rock; and the people who uſed it affirmed, that a 3p hr 
nough to boil a obſerved which had 


+. 4 ed an orange · tree, 
been either rai a fingle ſeed, or planted when very young, in 2 
ſeam of the rock where the water bailed out, which, to my ſurprize, flou- 
riſhed amazingly, and all the fides of the baſon where the people bathed 
were matted round with the fibres. 4 . 4 1 
11th, 12th, 33th, z4th, We travelled along the banks of this river, 
making ſhort ſtages. The meadows yielded excellent paſture, for our 
cattle, the groſs reaching up 2 bellies, but of a coarſe texture, 
ing chteny. in., , an r N | | 
15th, We + raged the high ridge of mountains on the North 
fide ; but found it impracticable, having over turned our waggons on 
the fide of a precipice, and greatly damaged them, which obliged us to 
return to a peaſant's houſe to get them repajred. This done, we beld a 
conſultation what courſe to take; and after ſome warm debates, con- 
cluded to ſend our waggons round ta a place called Rood Land, there 
to wait for us, while the Doctor and I directed our courſe through a 
country called Koud Bocke Veld, or Cold Country of 1 ſo 
named from a ſpecies of antelopes which jababit here, called Ts 
bock. This animal when hunted, inftead of running, avails itlelf of 
ſurprizing ſprings or leaps, which J ſhall haye occaſion more particularly 
to mention hereafter. : r 
13th, We directed our courſe Eaſt ward thraugh Elans Kloof, a nar- 
row winding paſſage Wy + @. bigh chain of mountains, which lies to 
the N. E. of Olyfant's Riyier, This road is rugged. beyond deſcription, 
conſiſting of broken and ſhattered rocks and rugged precipices, encom- 
paſſed on each fide with Horrid impaſſab e mountains ; the ſides of which 
are covered with fragments of rocks that have tumbled down from the 
vor. I. | OE bb ſummits 


. 
- 
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Ne LU dv here, only ſome trees of 
the proten den, the * of theſe mountains. 
df ot of rey ord rp fivers of the pureſt water I 
&ver beheld, whit pots no ſmall retief during the heat of the day. 
eld ; and Rv 


Towards the Geng 'we * the Koud Hocke 

chme do a uaſe, where we remained that night. 

rk, igen, * travelled through the Koud Bocke Veld, where 

we found bur few | plate the face of the coun 

Nu, fd HOY f W as 8 ſkrub to be ſeen. 

ww de two months later than in the neighbourhood of the Ca 

i TE TRI a hundred miles, in's N tins fn 

— ng about nine 
. 4 irely by their 

tat hex — a ſo be that the covered 


with- OW TeE tols dF together; and their early calves and lambs are 
often killed by the inclemency of the weather. Neither orange trees 
| Av PIT 4 , owing to the bleakneſs of its ſituation ; and the 
* ſurothers are often fo wnkindty, that their wheat 
id diighted — In! ear, ſo that they purchaſe corn with their cattle 
Pont the low country farmers. The country is encom on all fides 
with very high mouitHins, almoſt perpenticular, conſiſting of bare rocks, 
—7 "the. ce of v ctarion and upon che whole, has a 

lanch & on the mi We faw ſome herds of the fpring 
ble s, à ſpecies of anitelops, as obſerved before, which were fo ſoy, 

* yy We et ny in mnſket- * them. 

1 e 0 A ſtee th into another ſmall country, 
tales Wa rm "Bucks — opal ag Ho on all fides with horrid 
üs, but nor J barren Here we had ſome four wine and 

ty we wert ad den aur the meadows, 

* = =7 res bellies, enriched with great variety o 
W AS , molt of which were in flower at the Cape in 


rh 
We Fe bad x ugh chai pere wo pit before we ae a 
12 


to —— bby op yi 
e road itirher e poddepr — ae 
edding night, * then bei from home, e e e. 
cure CHE 2. ; hey inte info ry 8 there wag onl of- 
which wi us; ad that, pac a guide, we 
8000 e of fofiig, 1 ves, hivihg x rapid river feveral times 
to craft, the fards of Whj el the tate rains, had heen rendered more 
dangerous than ufitat. 4 little intimidated by this in formation; 
but fortifying ourſelves ith — we protteded, and in an bour 
arrived at the firft — fice, where we lobked down with horror on the 
iver, which form cxtariAs i wn ee — * wild and romantic. 
tis pafs, which ler us near thite* is at the broadeft a- 
bout a quartet of a mile, but in gebefal I aboyt an eighth part of one. 
The modntains on each ſide rifng almoſt perpendicular to a ſtupendous 
height, had theft fummits then” covered Wirk ſhow; part of which re- 
mains till March. This river, ich. is. the beg; aniog of the Broad Ri- 
ver; we hat Fdor times to ctofs. Ford was exceedingly rough, the 
of the tiver being filled with bug ſtönes, which nw — from 
the fides of the "a Furs . but We thou he our labour and difficulties 


. Jar largely epaid by the number of rare plants "We found here. The bunk 
of the river is Covered with great variety of * trees, viz. brabe-. 
Ju ftellatifolium, kiggelarla Africana, myrtus angaftifotia, and * 


4 
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with erice and many 
At night we arrived at 


= — 


SENG 


2 are 


ntain plants never 
where we found 
xd wie devoted ib 


42 — 


A. e waggous over 
ER ey ; & we were now ppg ff 8 
a 
26 ee ellen deen on t 
N. W. e Rood Land; one untzins in this 2 —t 
ca, whoſe top is covered theo he wg 6f the year. 
we to find plants that mighte re the of aur — 
but we arrived at its top, we found . 4 few i 
tienes, tlegie ; the 2 — U 0 in 
2 t an 1. oſs rock in v 
of this mountain. ſo its is 
good day s Foray, From th "very 5 ep ne 1550 cult to mou — we 
many curious N ers of the 
which run in great plenty down 2 e. Rood Lynd is & 
fine level country, —— al des y loſty mountains, except.on 
the Eaſt, where the valley continues for &veral jourvey incl by 


moudtains on each fide. Thoſe on the Noxtharh-. inue for 
ral hundred miles in an oblique as Na apts « on the 
coaſt. This country | uees co ned N aud mo 

our European fruits, Which how; Sarge p antes br 205 . inhabi- 


tants, who are deſcendants of the Pre: q 
and induftrious people. 
28th, 29th, — eee of the Broad 
River, where we — many flowers, particularly 
one of eee, ae — — of's 
awe colenyy w which among the long graſs had an admirable ef - 
ect (this is ixia viridis. 
* We eraſſed the Hexen Rivier, % Witches Riyer) which has a 
ge through the mountains, and joins the Broad River; this place i is 
alſo 7 e for a hot bath. 
zrſt, 'We patſed on to Ko Aree Rivier, where we found many new 
1 in particular, gerania and fapelis. 


Nov. ad, To Kockman's Rivier, . 


thick woods, on furniſhed with a variety of birds, which acted og 
good — trees were moſtly | a po ca 9426 pond 
the . FF oſcar de not y rmigl, no 
with books upon Ornithology to kale one of thoſe Poier 
lected on this urney. 
iT The remainder of this Journey in our net.] 
AR&TICLE XIV .-Qbfervatians ration, and the Uſe of tht 

Blood. By Joſeph Prieftly, 9 D. 7 „. 4 

There is perhaps no phyſiology that has cogaged. more 


attention than that of the « 1 dat by what property 
— — lie, and why a 
that has been much breathed will vo more anſwer the ſame 
ſeems not to have been diſcovered, N eee u in 
the courſe of the DoQor's reſearches into the 4 
kinds of air, which had e. rt quite another, ject. b 


In 
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change is really r gs; but how this effect is 
duced 3 is not yet determined. Nitre having a fimilar cffe& he 
colour of the blood, Tome have attributed this difference to the ni- 
tre abſorbed from the air while in the lungs ; but this, he fays, is a 
mere ; for air contains no nitre. 

In anſwer to this, Dr. Prieſtly aſcribes this effect to the air; eſ- 
ſince he has proved, as he apprehends, that atmoſpherical 
air conſiſts of earth and ſpirit of nitre. Poſſibly therefore the air 
we breath may be fo far decompoſed, as to communicate ſomething 
of nitre to the blood in its paſſage through the lungs. | 

The Doctor concludes with obſerving, that as the principal uſe 

of the blood ſeems to be its power of receiving and diſcharging 
the phlogiſton, and the degree in which it poſſeſſes this power is ea- 
fily aſcertained by the age, it might not be unworthy of being par- 
ticularly attended to by phyſicians. Co eſtimate the goodneſs of 
blood according to this criterion nothing is requiſite but to obſerve 
the lightneſs of the colour, and the depth of tne light- coloured ſtra- 
tum, after it has been expoſed to the air for a given time. In cafes 
in which the blood is unuſually black, and but little affected by 
common air, it ſhould ſeem that breathing a purer air might be 
preſcribed with advantage. 


. AgTicLs XV.—Eafy Methods of meaſuring the Diminut ion of 
Bulk, taking place upon the Mixture of common Air and nitrous Air; 
together with Experiments on Platina. Ny John Ingenhouſz, M. D. 
F. R. S. Phyſician to their Imperial Majeſties at Vienna. In a l- 
ter to Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R. S. 


The firſt of theſe eaſy methods is tlrat of the learned Abbe For- 
TAXA; but it ſeems the Doctor found it a dficult matter to force 
always juſt the ſame quantity of nitrous air into the veſſel, and if 
this quantity is not always juſt the ſame, ſome variety muſt ha 
in every experiment, and thus an exact valuation of the quantity of air 
abſorbed cannot well be made. To obviate in ſome meaſure this difi- 
culty, and toabridge the experiment by mixing ſuddenly the two airs 
together, he cdatrived an inſtrument, of which a drawing accompa- 
nied this article; but this did not ſhew the diminution of the two 
' airs ſo exactly as he could have wiſhed. He then contrived another 
method more fimple, and perhaps more accurate, which we have 
not room to infert, and indeed we are the leſs folicitous about it 
from his informing. Sir ſohn Pringle that it requires ſome practi: e 
to B this [BASY,/51MPLE] experiment with dexterity. 

n making ſome experiments with platina, he found that on 
filling a ſmatt tube with the particles of that ſtubborn metal, and 
direfting five or fix electrical explbſons from three very large jars 
through the. tube, that all the particles appeared in ſeveral places to 
have been melted, and om? little ones ſeemed to have been intirel 
in a fluid ftate; fo that though platina Ly itſelf is not at all fuſible 
da a common fire, it is 2v:dently ſo by an electrical one. 

ö ARTICLE 
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ArTicts XVI.—Experiments on Water obtained from the melted 
Fer of Sea-Water, to aſcertain whether it 2 gods a0 
termine its ſpecific gravity with reſpect᷑ to other vater. 


ments to find the degree of cold in which . 
By Mr. Edw. Nairne. Addreſſed to Sir John han e 


Theſe experiments were made . hte [= ee 
| in a con neuen cory 2 Nairne was that 


ine fe eater Han þe 


. 
ane vef them, having previouſly brought them to the 
heat by a thermometer. The reſults were as follow, 


. 


water, 5 


mentioned had been taken, - 


AzTrctn XVII. — Meteorological Journal, , hepe ar the Haxſe of the 
Royal Society, by order of the Prefident and Council. . 


A Committee of the Society lately appointed to regulate certain 

_ cadets to Meteorology have — that the Society's 
Year ſhall, — this time forward, commence with 
A of March ; to the end, that every ſuch year may conſiſt 
one entire ſummer and one entire winter, rather than — 459 
of two different winters with the entire ſummer i 2 "om 
always be the caſe when the Year, 
the civil reckoning, begins with the month of Jan 
It appears from this journal that the mean hogh 

meter without for the whole year was 51,5 1 
within 52,7—and of the barometer 29,83 33- The mean of alt che the 
obſervations made with the magnetic needle in part of June and ] 
yas 219. 43 ,—and of the Gipping = needle during the fame 
72%. zo, which concludes this part of the volume. 


= — (Ke © 1A 
E R R 4 T 4. 


In our lait, p. 266, for Conſtantine the Great, read Conftantine the IVth. 
| 9 284» hy hoop ans twenty; angþ for —_—_ 

e 
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„„ 
HYMENIAL CAUTIONS to 
the FAIR SEX. 

N youth's gay bloom, ye lovely fair, 
Whilſt caſe, and affluence baniſh 


care; 
You, in ſoft res waſte the day, 
nair and gay; 


Amidſt the 
With candour read, and care attend, 
Theſe gentle ſtrictures of a friend; 
Which well obſerv'd,fecure you l tread, 
By conſcious peace, and virtue lead, 
Of life the tragi-comic ſtage, 
Amidſt a vain, licentious age. 
Shun the weak Fop, whoſe only care 
Is to Nan. dreſs, and air; 
Who ſel .enamour'd, ne'er to you 
Reſpect or tenderneſs can ſhew. 
The Rattle, Rake, and Debauchee, 
Who place their bliſs in luxury ; 
In taverns, ſtews, and ſports, and noiſe, 
Averſe to calm, ic joys, 
The Infidel, whoſe daring aim 
Is all religion to defame ; 
Who'll vow, proteft, his honour plight, 
Then laugh to ſcorn each ſacred rite. 
2 ing Cit, whoſe anxious mind 
0 


Ree Ate wi and dat. 
By pounds, by ſhillings, and by pence. 


partner of your bed 
Whom virtue, and religion guide, 
From theſe extremes of vice and pride ; 
Deſcended from a worthy line, 
In perſon, graceful, (if not fine) 
BY l ine Tien form'd to 
y dignity with eaſe ; 
Diſer l — bred, 
In men cience duly read, 
You or your friends to entertain, 
With ſerious or amuſive vein ; 
To gain reſpect in public life, 
To in private petty ftrife: 
By couriſel aid, by reaſon ſway, 
As love and duty point the way, 


' The 1 low rs and 


E 

Vour views enlarge, your taſtes reſine, 

And fit your ſouls for joys divine. 

When fuch bright youths attract 
choice | 


your , 
Regardleſs of the public voice, 
Or wealth, or ſtate, thoſe tinſel things, 
From whence no real comfort ſprings ; 
Health, peace, and competence,” 
you know, 
Are all you can enjoy below : 
of r 
The of Coquetry deſpiſe; 


For love alone can cheriſh love; 
That tender ſympathy inſpire, 

And mutual fervour of detire, 
Which ſanRify the nuptial rite, 
With conſtant and ſerene delight; 
Make each revolving period ſweet, 
And bliſs, if blifs on earth, compleat. 


A- ener ee en deb > po pope > 


.. "> 8 a 1 
WEET hea 
8 bo th vy eye. lid 


A rich enamel'd verdant field 
A thouſand flowers of lovely hue, 
Painted by nature's pencil grew ; 


and damfels $ill'd the plaing 
They pip'd and play'd, and danc'd and 


ng, 
The meadows with their muſic rung : 
But ſoon their merry paſtimes ceaſe : 
For lo! with aſpe& grim, Diſeaſe, 
With her attendants, Grief and Pain, 


me {ſwiftly poſting to the plain. 
And now 22 th — 


ie x golden ſcenes, 

No more a d no longer ſmil'd: 

But horrid defarts, vaſt and wild, 

I ſaw—rude mountains ſeem d to riſe, 

And pierce, with barren tops, the ſkies. 

The raven croak'd, the night owl 

ſcream ' d, 

And from the clouds fierce light'ning 

- gleam'd; 2 Con- 


259 


Conſumption weak, with meagre face, 
Fei d ſome tho teeble was her pace: 
Some ſever bound in burning chains; 
And others cholic rack' d wih pains : 
Some gout ſurpriz'd, and others ftone— 
My ears were pierc'd with many a 


groan 3 
They calf'd on death with hideous cry, 
Death ſoon appear'd (for deat!; was 
nigh ;) 
All pale and wan he ſeem'd to ſtand, 
A dgeadl; dart was io his band, 
A crown upon his head he wore, 
Aud in one hand a picture bore ; 
Upen the canvas, flames of fire, 
Aud horrid ſhapes, and ſpeQres dire, 
With wond'rous ſkill, wcre drawn— 
the crowd 
Rebeld they ſaw, and ſhriek'd aloud ! 
With tenting eyes they view'd the road 
Where Vintue leads her {ons to God; 
Ard curs'd vain pleafure's flatt'ring 
ſmile, 
Whickjdic their eaſy hearts heygiiile t 
And tempt them Virtue'> paths ic fly, 
The paths tobleft Eternity. 

Shock' d at rhe fight, I rurn'd adde: 
Wer lo! my ravich'd ee defiry d 
Fair Virtuc's ſors (a giorious du”) 
How did my raptur'd boſom glow ! 
Seme cares & toils, tis true, the good 
ore, as they paſs'd thro? Virtue's road; 
But blooming Health, and fair Content, 
Their comforts and aſſiſtance lent ; 
And Conſcience, as they paſs'd along, 
Whifper'd ſwect peace thro' all the 

throng. 
While Virtue bad her ſons rejoice, 
Like heav'n!y muſic was her voice ! 
< Toon ſhall life's ſtormy ſeas ſubſide, 
* And all be calm & ſmooth (ſhe cry d) 
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* When life's declining ſun is low, - 
* And night o'ertakes you, as you go; 
Fear not—(orae gleams ſhall then be 

gn, 
* Ofenaicls bliſs and promis d heav'n; 
And if from me you never ſtray, * 
* I'll lead you to Eternal Day.“ 


AG e hehe 4 dm por doe do on bm bon pe 

The HARDY SOLDIER. 
O Why is man ſo thoughrleſs grown ? 
Way guilty ſon's in haſte to dic? 


Vent'ring the leap to worlds unknown, 
Heedlefs, to arms and blood they fly. 


Are lives but worth a ſoldier's prey ? 
Why will ye join ſuch wideextremes, 
And take imaiortal ſouls in play 
At deſperate chance & bloody games? 


Vatovs's a noble turn of thought, 
Whoſe pardon'd guilt forbids her 
fears.: 
Calmly ue meets the deadly ſhot, 
Secure of lite above the ſtars, 
But Fatrz VT dares eternal Fate, 
And ſpur'd with Honour's airy 
dreams, | 
Flies to attack th' inſernal gate, 
And force a paſſage to the flames, 
Thus hov'ring o'er theWeitern® plains, 
e love in Gabrief's 


I 
Young Tax 4 $0 felt the moving ſtrains, 
And vow'd to pray before the ſtorm. 
Anon the thundꝰ ring trumpet calls, 
Vs are but wind, the Hero cries ; 
Then ſwears by Heaven, —and ſcales 
the walls, | 
Drops in the diteh - deſpaĩrs— and dics, 


*. America. 


— ... HOFF ICICI 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


E are greatly obliged to Mr. John Wh**e for the favourable 
opinion he entertains of our Magazine. His offer of a 

defign for a Farm-houſe and offices, is kindly accepted; at the 
time we wiſh to have the /ca/e adapted to the ſize of our work. 

We dope he will not be diſpleaſed at our hinting, that many new 
Farm-houſes are much too large; hence we often ſee very good 


rooms uſed for apples, corn, &c. 


W. J. deſires our correſpondents to favour him with a recei 


to 


diſcharge the ſtains of red wine from light · coloured cloth or linen. 
A great many of the Marquis of. Worceſter's 7nvention: are either 


whims fical, 


inert ip Pen, 


o 


radoxical, or impracticable. 
repeat will illuſtrate the few uietul ones, we will oblige him by 


If cur Mechanical Cor- 
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Average PRICES of CORN, from Nov. 11, to Nov. 16. 


By the Standard Wincheſter Buſhel of Eight Gallons. 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans COUN TIES upon the COAST. 


s. d. 1. d. % & Soo 1. d. Eſſex 4 3 3 
Suffolk 1001 1 
London 4 313 012 311111217 Norfolk 4 4 10ſt 2 
COUNTIES INLAND, FLincon 4 - 2 
York 4 1111 9 
2 Durham 4 I 10 
? Northumb. 4 I o 
Cumberland 4 I o 
Weſtmorel. 4 I 1 7 
7 Lancaſhire 5 1 3 11 
1 Cheſhiie 42 1c 
1 Monmouth 5 3 
7 Somerſet 5 6; 
Devon 5 
4 Cornwall 5 2 5 
10 Dorſet 3 3 11 7 
9 Hampſhire 4 10 2 
o Suſſex 4 7 1 
10 wy N $4 N _ 
ov. 4, to Nov. 9, 1776. 
2 No. Water WALES. ” 
5 © 2 211 
Is So, Wales Tarr 7 HH 
Z Part of SCOTLAND. 
- Wheat Rye Barley Oats Big 


my x Monday, New. 18. 
1 Wheat, per quarter, 358 to 41s od 
4 Barley, - 178 to 235 od 
re, 3 23s to 24s od 
g || Brown Malt, 23s to 26s cd 
Y Pale ditto, - 235 to 28s od 
12 112 13 13s to 13s 6d 
Efſex Beans, 243 to 298' od 
p Tick, - - 205 to 255 od. 
The Peck, 17 60 Whos, 2 2 — « 2282 
: 74 * - - 245 to 30s od 
uſhold. o ine Flour Sack, - 
Quartern, 4 58 — Second ditto, = - - 
Houſhold, o 5 Third ditto, „ -«. 0 


Parczs of STdcxs. 

Bank Stock, —, India 167}.—-South 

Sea, —, Old Aun, —. New Ann. 80 
FE a4, 3 per cent. Red. 814, 

cent Conf. g2 4. 3 per cent 172 


Con. 23 

Navy & Viet Long 

25 J. Scrip. —, Lottery Tickets, 131. 
SmiTHFIELD-MarnxET, 


Old Bags, - 1, 10s. to al. os. 
WHITECHAPEL. 


„ JI. 128. . TLead. 
-- 0 228 — 3 Ton. 
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A Di1ssSERTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. |[Continued.] 


EFORE we diſcovered America, the Indians 
wanted ſpirituous liquors; but now the acquire- 
ment of theſe is the principal end taey parine, in their 
treaties with us; and from this chey ſuffer inexpreſ- 
fible calamities; for having or ce began to drink, they 
can preſerve no meaſure, but continue a ſueceſſion 
of drunkenneſs as long as their means of procuring 

iquor laſts. In this condition they lie expoſed to 
the inclemency of the ſeaſons, which waſtes them 
by a train of the moſt fatal diſorders. They periſh 
in rivers and marſhes; they tumble into the fire; 
they quarrel, and very frequently murder each other, 
in ſhort, exceſs in drinking among this uncivilized 
people, is a public calamity. The few among them 
who live free from this evil, enjoy the reward of 
their tem ce in a robuſt and healthy old age. 
Though the women have generally the laborious 
part of the œcomy upon themſelves, yet they are 
far from being the flaves they appear; on the con- 
trary, all the honours of the nation are on the fide 
of the women. They even hold their councils, and 
have their ſhare in all deliberations which concern the 
ftate. No. nation among them is without a regular 
marriage, in ſome of which there are many ceremo- 
nies; the principal of which is, the bride's preſenting 
the bridegroom with a plate of corn. Their marriages 
are not fruitful, ſeldom producing more than two or 
three children; probably that ſevere life which both 


ſexes lead, is not 5 ta procreation ; and the 
p P 2 


habit 
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habit unmarried women have of procuring: abends. 
in which they rarely fail, makes them the more unfit 
for bearing childrena fterwards. This is one rea- 
ſon of the depopulation of America; for whatever 
loſſes they fuſer. either by epidemical diforders or by 
war, are repaired lowly. The children are generally 
born without help, when they are immediately dipped 
into cold water and waſhed, which is repeated every 
morning for a long time, by which means they — 4 
ſuch ſtrength, that they are never deformed or ricke 

Almoſt the ſole occupation of the Indian is wat, 
or ſuch an exerciſe as qualifies him for it; his wh 
glory conſiſts in this. His cruelty to the priſoners is 
meonceivablo; the women forgetting the human as 
well as the female nature, ſeem transformed into 
ſomething worſe than furies, and even ont-do * 
men in this ſeene of horror. 

= Indians have ſearce any temples for religion 

2 Some of them appear to have very little 

idea of God. Others entertain better notions. They 
have ſome ceremonies that ſeem to ſtew. they had 
once a more regular form of religious worſhip ; for 
they make a fort of oblation of their firſt fruits, and 
have in their feſtivals many things that very proba- 
bly came from a religious origin. They are 
obſefvers of omens and dreams, and pry into futu ; 
rity with great eagerneſs; hence they abound in di- 
viners: augurs, and mugicians. 201 

A5 e religion among the Cherdkers Aye Liub 
Tim be Ax le, 15 his Memoirs, every one is at li 
to think for himfelf, whence flows a diverfity of opi- 
niors' among thofe that do think, but the major part 
Bo Hör give themſelves that trouble. T hey generally 
concur however; in the belief of one Superior Being, 
who made them and governs all things, and are 
therefore never diſcontented at any misfortunt; 
Becrdle'they fay, the Man above ould have it fo? 
They dichte de in a teward an 21 and fay, 
* they kate very well, that if they are good, 2 
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« ſhallgo up; if bad, they ſhall go down; and that 


no preacher can tell them more.” 

- 'Fhey have few religious ceremonies, or ſtated times 
of worſhip. The green corn dance ſeems to be the 
principal, which (as I have heard) is performed in a 


very folemn manner, in a large ſquare before the 
town-houſe door : the motion here is very flow, and 
the: ſong, in which they offer thanks to God for the 
corn he has ſent them, is far from unpleaſing. 
It may not, perhaps, be unentertaining to add 
here, ſome farther account of the Indians, by the 
celebrated Major Rogers. They have, ſays he, a 
command of every paſſion except revenge, beyond 
what philoſophers or chriſtians uſually attain to. You 
may bo them bearing the moſt ſudden and unexpec- 
ted misfortunes with calmneſs and compoſure of mind, 
without a word or change of countenance; even a 
priſoner, who knows not where his. captivity may 
end, or whether he may not in a few hours be put 
to a moſt cruel death, never loſes a moment's ſleep 
on this account; and eats and drinks with as much 
chearfulneſs as thoſe into whoſe hands he has fallen. 
Their courage and reſolution under ſickneſs and 
ain, is truly ſurprizing. A young woman will be 
in labour a whole day (but this is very rare) without 
* uttering one groan or cry ; ſhould ſhe betray ſuch a 
weakneſs, they would immediately ſay, that ſhe was 
unworthy to be a mother, and that her offspring could 
not fail of being cowards. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to ſee perſons, young and old of both ſexes, 
ſupporting themſelves with ſuch conſtancy under the 
_ greateſt pains and calamities, that even when under 
thoſe ſhocking tortures which priſoners are frequent! 
put to, they will not only make themſelves — . 
but provoke and irritate their tormentors, with moſt 
cutting reproaches. 

Their method of declaring war is very ſolemn, 
and attended, as the aw ſays, with many ceremo- 
nies of terror. In the firſt place, they call an aſſem- 
bly 
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bly of the Sachems, [old men] and warriors, to deli- 
berate on the affair; in which congreſs the women 
have a voice, as well as the men. Take our author's 
farther account in his own words : | 
« When they are aſſembled, the preſident or chief 
ſachem propoſes the affair they have met to conſult 
upon, and, taking up the hatchet (which lies by 
him) ſays, who among you will go and fight _ 
fuch a nation ? who amongft you will go and bring 
captives from thence, to replace our deceaſed friends, 
that dur wrongs may be avenged, and our name and 
honour maintained as long as rivers flow, graſs grows, 
or the fun and moon endure ? He having thus ſaid, 
one of the principal warriors riſes, and harangues the 
whole aſſembly; and then addreſſes himſelf to the 
young men, and inquires, who among them will go 
along with him and fight their enemies ? when they 
generally rife, one after another, and fall in behind 
him, while he walks round the circle or til} 
he is joined by a ſufficient number. Generally at 
ſuch a congrefs, they have a deer, or ſome beaſt 
roaſted whole: and each of them, as they conſent to 
go to war, cuts off a piece and eats, ſaying, this way 
will I devour our enemies, naming the nation they 
are going to attack, All that chuſe, having per- 
formed this ceremony, and thereby ſolemnly engaped 
to behave with fidelity and as a good warrior, the 
dance begins, and they ſing the war ſong ; the matter 
of which relates to their intended expedition and 
ueſt, or to their own ſkill, courage and dexterity 
in fighting, and to the manner in which they will 
1h and extirpate their enemies; all which is 
exprefled in the ſtrongeſt and moſt pathetic manner, 
and with a tone of terror. So preat is the eloquence 
or influence of their women in theſe conſultations, 
that the final reſult very much depends upon them. 
If any one of theſe nations, in conjunction with the 
chiefs, has a mind to excite one, who does not im- 
mediately depend upon them, to take part in the 
Wong 
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war, either to appeaſe the manes of her huſband, ſon, 
or near relation, or to take priſoners, to ſupply the 
place of ſuch as have died in her family, or are in 
captivity, ſhe preſents, by the hand of ſome truſty 
young warrior, a ftring of wampum to the perſon 
whoſe help ſhe ſolicits; which invitation ſeldom tails 
of its deſired effect. And when they ſolicit the alli- 
ance, offenſive or defenſive, of a whole nation, they 
ſend an embaſſy with a large belt of wampum, and 
a bloody hatchet, inviting them to come and drink 
the blood of their enemies. The wampum made 
uſe of on theſe and other occaſions, before their ac- 

uaintance with the Europeans, was nothing but 
mall ſhells, which they picked up by the ſea-coaſts 
and on the banks of the lakes: and now it is nothi 
but a kind of cylindrical beads, made of ſhells 
white and black, which are eſteemed among them as 
filver and gold are among us. The black they call 
the moſt valuable, and both together are their great- 
eft riches and ornaments; theſe among them anſwer- 
ing all the ends that money does among us. They 
have the art of ftringing, twiſting, and interweaving 
theſe into their belts, collars, blankets, mogaſons, 
&c. in ten thouſand different ſizes, forms and figures, 
ſo as to be -ornaments for every part of dreſs, and 
expreſſive to them of all their important tranſactions. 
They dye the wampum of various colours and ſhades, 


and mix and diſpoſe them with great ingenuity and 


order, and ſo as to be fignificant among themſelves 
of almoſt any thing they pleaſe: ſo that by theſe 
their records are kept, and their thoughts communi- 
dated to one another, as ours are by writing. The 
belts that paſs from one nation to another, in all 
treaties, declarations, and important tranſactions, 
are carefully preſerved in the palaces or cabbins of 
their chiefs, and ſerve not only as a kind of record 
or hiſtory, but as a public treaſure. It muſt, howe-- 
ver, be an affair of national importance in which 
they uſe collars or belts, it being looked upon as a 
very 
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very great abuſe and abſurdity to uſe them on trifli 
occaſions. Nor is the calumet or pipe of peace of ] 
importance, or leſs revered among them in many 
tranſactions, relative both to war and peace. The 
bowl of this pipe is made of a kind of ſoft red ſtone, 
which is eaſily wrought and hollowed out; the ſtem 
is of cane, elder, or ſome kind of light wood, painted 
with different colours, and decorated with the heads, 
tails and feathers of the moſt beautiful birds, &c. 
The uſe of the calumet is to ſmoak either to 
or ſome bark-leaf, or herb, which they often uſe in- 
ſtead of it, when they enter into an alliance, or on 
any ſerious occaſion, or ſolemn engagements ; this 
being among them the moſt ſacred oath that can be 
taken, the violation of which is eſteemed moſt infa- 
mous, and deſerving of ſevere puniſhment from 
Heaven. When they treat of war, the whole pipe 
and all its ornaments are red; ſometimes it is red 
only on one fide, and by the diſpoſition of the fea- 
&c. one acquainted with their cuſtoms will 
know, at firſt fight, what the nation who preſents it 
intends or deſires. Smoaking the calumet is alſo a 
religious ceremony upon ſome occafions, and in all 
treaties is conſidered as a witneſs between the parties; 
or rather as an inſtrument by which they invake the 
ſun and moon to witneſs their ſincerity, and to be, as 
it were, guarantees of the treaty between-them. This 
cuſtom of the Indians, though to appearance ſome- 
what ridiculous, is not without its reaſons; for, they 
finding ſmoaking tended to diſperſe the vapours of 
the brain, to raiſe the ſpirits and qualify them for 
thinking and judging properly, introduced it into 
their counſels, where, after their reſolves, the pipe 
1 
ple of their it was ſent to 
— were conſulting an alliance or treaty with: 
ſo that ſmoaking among them in the ſame pipe is 
equivalent to our drinking together, and out of the 
ſame cup.“ [To be continued. | 
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| Arier I. 
The natural Hiſtory and Cultivation of BURNET. 
[To illuftrate the Plate in the Farmer's Magazine No. VI.] 


1 have been many diſputes about the true name 
and ſpecies of this plant. It ſeems, however, to be 
pretty generally agreed, that it is the Pimpinella of Linnæus, 
and the Tragoſeſinum of Tournefort, and to be the plant 
commonly known by the Great Meadow Burnet. But till 
botaniſts give us better deſcriptions, we ſhall leave them to 
ſettle the true meaning of their own terms. The French call 
it Boucage. | 
The . a winter pabulum ſor catile, was thought 
to be an object highly meriting the attention of the Society 
for the encouragement of arts, &c. Their ſecretary was di- 
reed to write to the perſons diſtinguiſhed for knowledge in 
matters of this kind in every part of Europe, to enquire what 
was the practice in their reſpective countries as to this point, 
and likewiſe to beg their own private opinions regarding it. 
Their anſwers ſupplied but little light, by no means affordin — 
the ſo much wiſhed for information. | ; : 

The late Mr. Rocque, a gardener, offered Burnet as being 
peculiarly ſuited to this purpoſe, from its hardineſs in retainin 
its vegetation in winter, its 1 in the ſpring, and 
its copious produR in ſummer. e Sotiety having ſeen ſpe- 

cimens of the plant at different ſeaſons of the year, were led 
to believe, that burnet would prove a winter food for cattle, 
and accordingly offered premiums for the cultivating of it. 
Theſe premiums had the deſired effekt, and burnet was cul- 
2 both in drill and broad-caſt, in many parts of the 
Om. | 
Farmers are however much more likely to adopt the broad- 
caſt than the drill; and this or any other plant 546 be of little 
9 to the natian till its cultivation be generally adopted 
armers. . 
Ew: land on which it is ſown, ſhould be in fine order, laid 
down very ſmooth, and as free as poſſible from weeds, eſpe- 
cially couch-graſs. The harrow mentioned in our laft for 
cleaning lucerne, is one of the beſt inſtruments ſor extirpating 
this weed. About fourteen pounds of burget-ſeed is uſually 
ſown on an acre, Half this quantity would be nearly or 
quite ſufficient if the ſeed was good, which 0 ſeldom is. It 
may be ſown at any time from April to Auguſt, and then co- 
vered over with a light . But Auguſt e 
; q EX 
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beſt time, as it will not require to be weeded ſo often, and 
will cover the ground like a carpet by Chriſtmas, and be early 
for paſture the next ſpring ; beſides, its h is more un- 
certain when ſown in the ſpring. It preſerves its verdure all 
the winter, continuing to grow (though n without re- 
ceiving any injury from froſt or ſnow, however ſevere. There 
is a wild burnet, which does not live through the winter, 
which ſome have miſtaken for this plant. Great care muſt be 
taken to keep it free from weeds the firſt year; the ſecond 
year it will be ſo luxuriant and buſhy, as to keep itſel f free 
from weeds, by choaking them. 

Its cultivation is neither hazardous nor expenſive ; it grows 
faſt even in dry weather, and will certainly perfect its ſeed 
twice in one ſummer, and commonly laſts ſix years. 

From various trials it appears, that burnet may be ſown 
with ſpring corn, without any injury to the crop, and is 
thereby kept much freer ſrom weeds; hence * a very 
profitable method of procuring a quantity of excellent winter 
ſood for ſheep or neat cattle; and there is perhaps no graſs 
cultivated which conduces more to preſerve ſheep from the 
rot, or to cure them when juſt tainted, than burnet; of which 
we could give well-atetted proofs. 

The moſt proper time to cut it for hay, 1s as ſoon as the plant 
is in bloom; for the ſtalks, when it ſtands for ſeed, become 
dry, hard, and ſticky, and of courſe the hay muſt be but in- 
diffrent when compared with that which is made while the 
ſtalk is tender and juicy. 

Burnet is very wholeſome and nouriſhing for horſes, ſheep, 
cows and pigs, and affords both corn and hay, the ſeeds being 

on 


little, if at all inferior to ſome of the Welſh oats. It makes 
butter, and never blows or hoves cattle. It will flouri 
light, ſtony, gravelly, flinty, or chalky ſoils, It may like- 
wiſe be tranflanted like A and will grow faſt aſter 
. even if the weather ſhould prove to be dry. 
Wben it is thought proper to feed it, we would earneſtly 
recommend the Farmer to hurdle it off, or to turn in a large 
ſock to eat it off in a ſhort time; otherwiſe the ſheep or cat- 
tle will feed on the young and tender ſhoots, and do great in- 
jury to the crop by trampling on it; this hint ſhould be 
in all ſimilar caſes, for the graſs will ſhoot again much 
ſooner by being fed off quick and cloſe. | 
It muſt not however be diſſembled, that in fome places 
both horſes, cattle, and ſheep abſolutely refuſe to touch burnet, 
and will ſooner ftarve than eat it; while in others, they will 
eat it very greedily, It may therefore be proper to intimate, 
that 
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that an experiment ſhould be tried upon a ſmall plot of land 
beſore the Farmer engages too far in its cultivation. This 
extreme fondneſs or diſlike in cattle, is hitherto unaccounted 
for; but is generally ſuppoſed to be owmg to the plants im- 
bibing a — taint from the ſoil in which it grows. 
ough it may be preſumed in general, that animals, by 
inſtinct, chuſe thoſe plants which are falutary, and rejeQ the 
hurtful ones, yet experience ſufficiently ſhews, that this rule 
is not invariable, nor is inſtinct always infallible, among do- 
meſtic animals at leaſt ; which having but little freedom of 
choice in their food, have their taſte in all probability de- 
praved as much as that of the human ſpecies. Every Far- 
mer knows that ſome cows will not at firſt touch turnips, 
and that many take to them with relnctance,; and yet it is 
equally well known, that there is ſcarcely any kind of 
food more nouriſhing, or more palatable, to both ſheep and 
cattle, after they have been once accuſtomed to eat them. 

On the other hand, their freely eating plants which are at firft 
offered them, does not in every inſtance afford a certain proof 
of the plant's being either wholeſome or even innocent. Lin- 
nzus obſerves, that animals which have been uſed to feed in 
the open fields, are commonly hurt when put into wood- 


lands, by eating plants that are pernicious, which the cattle 


that were bred in them have learned by experience to avoid. 
Here then it is experience and not inſtintt chat guards from 
danger. 

The Swediſh naturaliſts, by a numerous ſet of experiments, 
have endeavoured to diſcover what plants are eaten or re- 
jected by horſes, oxen, ſheep, goats, and ſwine. A laudable 
example! How much 1s it to een that this nation, 
which gives the moſt liberal encouragement to almoſt ev 
other kind of improvement, ſhould never once have thought 
of applying a fnall proportion of the public money (and a 
ſmall proportion would ſuffice) towards the proſecution of 
ſuch national experiments in agriculture, as exceed the 
power of any individual to perform. [See Eſſays on Agri- 
culture, Parggl1.} 


| ARTICLE III. 
The natural hiſtory and cultivation of SHEEP's FESCUE. 
[To illuſtrate the plate in the Farmer's Magazine No. VI.] 
HEEP's Feſcue [Fe vina] is the firſt ſpecies in 
Hudſon's Flora Anghica. In the modern, or Linnæan 
ſyſtem, it is called Feſtuca panicula ſecunda coarctica, culmo 
* 24 2 tetragono 
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tetragono nudiuſculo, ſoliis ſetaceis. Fl. Suec. 91.—Sp. pl. 7 
This graſs is the moſt eſteemed in Sweden 5 ſheep ie is — 
22 and ven in June and July. It is found in 5 re 
ry ſheep paſtures in great plenty, in many parts of Englan 
a Wales; but ſeldom 8 till its els ha ripe in open 
ſtures where ſheep commonly ſeed, on account of their 
Clin ſo fond of it. Tho ſeeds ripening ſo early has diſappoin- 
ted many, in their ſearch for it, who were not acquainted 
with this circumſtance. | | 
Mr. Stillingfleet obſerves, contrary to what Linnæus ſays, 
that either ſheep or ſome other animals do eat the flowering- 
Rems of this graſs ; for when he ſearched for it upon Banſtead 
Downs, he could ſee no part of it but the radical leaves, ex- 
cept among buſhes near the hedges, where it was guarded 
from the ſheep, 

It has been remarked, that during the ſummer, the Tartars 
chuſe to fix in thoſe places where is the greateſt plenty of this 
ar becauſe it affords a moſt wholeſome nouriſhment to all 

inds of cattle, but chiefly ſheep; and that the ſepulchral 
monument of the ancient Tartars are moſtly found in places 
which abound with this graſs, which ſhews that it bas long 
been valued among them. 
Very little has been ſaid about this valuable graſs by our 
Engliſh writers; its, cultivation having been totally diſre- 
garded ; it is not mentioned, (or at leaſt we have not it 
mentioned) in Miller's Dictionary; we muſt thereſore have 
recourſe to Eſſays on agriculture, [Part II. p. 22, 242, 399. 
This 2 and ſenſible * havi me notice 
of this kind of native graſs | ſee Farmer's ine, p. 218.] 
ds, that it has a juſt claim to a more particular ſhare of the 
Farmer's attention, than it has ever yet obtained among us, 
being much praiſed by the Swediſh naturaliſts for its 
lar, value as a paſture for ſheep ; this animal being repre- 
ſented as fonder af it than of any other and fattening 


upon it more quickly than upon any other kind of ſood what. 
the general appearance of the plant and 


ever. And indeed nt at 
its peculiar manner of growth, ſeem very much to favour the 
account which they have given us of it. | 
On ſowing the ſeeds of this plant I found that they ſpring 
up as quickly as any other kind of graſs; but the leaves are 
at firſt no bigger than horſe hairs. From each ſeed ſprings 
up one or two of thoſe hairdike filaments, which in a ſhort 


time ſend out new oſſbetts, ſo as quickly to ſorm a fort of 
4 ü . L 0 
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of graſs poſſible, reſembling a cloſe hair bruſh more than any 
thing 1 — In April and May it puſhed forth an innu- 
merable quantity of flower ſtalks, that afforded. an immenſe 

tity of hay, (in proportion to the ſpot of land) it being 
o cloſe throughout that the ſcythe could ſcarcely cut it. 
This was allowed to ſtand till the ſeeds ripened ; but the bot- 
tom of the ſtalks were quite blanched, and almoſt rotted for 
want of air. The flower ſtalks are uſually about twelve or fif- 
teen inches high, but ſometimes attain the height of two feet. 

I have reaſon to think, that after a ſew years, it produces 
fewer ſeed-ſtalks, and a greater quantity of leaves than at 
firſt. But however that may be, it 1s certain, that if theſe are 
eaten down in the ſpring, it does not, like rye-grals, perſiſt in 
a continued tendency to run to ſeed, but is at once deter- 
mined to puſh forth an abundance of leaves without almoſt 
any ſtalks at all; and as all domeſtic animals, but more eſ- 

ially ſheep, are extremely fond of this graſs, they bite it 
F. e as not to ſuffer a ſingle ſeed- ſlalk ſcarcely to eſc 
them; ſo that the botaniſt will often ſearch in vain, when he 
is treading it under his ſeet. The beſt time to diſcover it in 
any paſtuce is to ſearch for it in winter, when the tufts ma 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from every other kind of graſs, by their 
extraordinary cloſeneſs, and the deep green colour of their 
leaves. 

It ſeems to grow in almoſt any ſoil, although it is imagined 
that it would flouriſh beſt in a light ſandy ſoil, as it can evi- 
dently live with leſs moiſture than almoſt any other kind of 
ſs; being often ſeen to remain in the ſods or turfs that 
ve been employed for coping ſtone walls, after all the other 

ſſes that grew in them have diſappeared.” It is likewiſe 
— found on poor barren ſoils where hardly any other 
plant can be made to grow at all; and on the ſurface of dry 
worn-out peat moſs, where no moiſture remains ſufficient to 
ſupport any other plant whatever: but in neither of theſe 
fituations does it thrive, as it is there only a weak and un- 
lightly plant, very unlike what it is when it has the good 
fortune to be eſtabliſhed upon a good ſoil, although it is ſel- 
domer met with 1n this laſt than in the former. 

From this laſt circumſtance it appears, that thoſe who ima- 
gine a plant is always found naturally on that foil in which it 
moſt delights, and where it will grow to the utmoſt perſec- 
tion, may be very often deceived, as ſome particular circum- 
ſtances may prevent its flouriſhing, or even growing in the 
moſt favourable ſoils, while it may yet grow and be eſtabliſhed 
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in ſoils that are much leſs favourable. This I am ſatisſied is 
exattly the caſe with regard to this plant; for as its firſt ſhoots 
are extremely weak, it is then eaſily overpowered by almoſt 
every other kind of plant, and may therefore be eaſily ſmo- 
thered in a good ſoil by the . es, or at leaſt be 
kept in a puny ſtate,; but ſhould the ſeeds be ſcattered on a 
poor ſoil where ſcarcely any other graſs grows, it may then 
take root and thrive, as being free from any obſtruction. 

As therefore it is ſo difficult to meet with a good rich ſoil 
in ſuch circumſtances, as to permit this plant naturally to eſta- 
bliſh itſelf, and as we have very great reaſon to imagine that 
this is a very valuable graſs, we have the cleareſt proof that 
could be wiſhed for, of the impoſhibility of obtaining on all 
occaſions the fineſt paſture, by allowing nature to 21 
without any aſſiſtance. Heaven has endowed man with rea- 
ſon, that by the exerciſe, thereof he may promote his own 
ſelicity; and hath ſubjefted many of thoſe objefts that may 
miniſter to his wants, to particular natural inconveniencies, 
which is in his power to remove, and thus render them more 
eminently uſeful to him. For inſtance, if the ſeeds of this 
plant are ſowed on a rich proper ſoil, the field will ſoon be 
covered ſo as to exclude other plants; by which means a full 
crop may be obtained in ſoils where nature could hardly ever 
have eſtabliſhed it. * 
This valuable plant will grow upon ſuch ſoils as hardly any 
other kind of graſs could live upon; and though the Farmer 
will not expeft a crop nearly equal to what would grow upon 
his richer lands; yet it is no ſmall convenience for him to have 
a plant with which he can at once cover his moſt barren ſpots, 
waich, without this care, might have remained without her- 
. for many years. Pr St 

will not repeat what I have ſaid about this plant continuing 
green all the winter, nor point out the benefits which the 
Farmer may reap [rom this valyable quality, I have been 
very particular with regard to this plant, becauſe as far as my 
obſervations extend, it promiſes on many accounts, to be a 
moſt valuable acquilition 10 the Farmer, and therefore juſtly 
demands a very particular ſhare of his attention. 

[The natural haſtot y and cultivation of Madder in our nent. ] 


\ | ARTICLE IV. | 74 It 
A Receipt ſor a Cough or Cold in Sheep. 
81 R, F | p | x 


Now ſend you a recejpt for coughs or colds, to which ſheep 
at certain ſeaſons art ſo much ſubjeR, apa 2 1 
| a 
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Take of ſena two ounces ; choice rhubarb, ſweet ſennel- 
ſeeds, juniper-berries, guaicum ſhavings, each one ounce ; 
French brandy, three pints. —Digeſt for the ſpace of ſour 
days; then {train off the tinfture, and add to it four ounces 
of dered ſugar candy. | | 

ne inet i of this tinfture given in a little warm ale in 
the morning, is an admirable remedy. Something like this 
is Daffy's Elixir, which is much approved of for the ſame 
purpoſe ; but as moſt people wiſh to prepare their own medi- 
cines, rather than truſt to thoſe prepared by other people, I 
was willing to give you a receiptthat is equal to any and ſupe- 
rior to molt that have been offered to the public. 

Bath, Nov. 5, 1776. | VARRO. 


| AR * 10 LR V. 

The Ant Powder, Jo much uſed in Germany to preſerve Sheep 
ene 24 * ſeaſons. pref | P 
ROVIDENCE frequently points out to us very ſimple 

EF remedies which are as efficacious in many 2 

the moſt elaborate and expenſive ones. The juſtneſs of chis 

remark is confirmed by the happy eſſects obtained by the 
celebrated ant-powder, which is greatly extolled in Germany 
as a preſervative from thoſe diſorders that are occaſioned by 
continual rainy weather. | | 
When the ants have done working, which is generally in 
autumn, take one of the hills, ants and all, ſcooping it out 
quite to the bottom, and it in an oven till both the ants 
and earth may. be crumbled to powder between the fingers: 
let it then be powdered and ſiſted very fine, and kept dry for 
uſe. A quarter of a pound of this powder mixed with-half 

a pint of oats, and ſprinkled with powdered ſalt, falt-water, 

or human urine, ſhould be given to a ſheep once a week in 

very wet ſeaſons. * ; 8 

| Bath; New. rg, 1776. | VARRO. 


Biſhop Pontoppidan, in his hiſtory of Norway, remarks, that 
* — to their dens ſoon after . they remain 
all the winter without any food ; and that when they go out in the 

ing, their ſtomachs are ſick and drawn up by ſuch long faſting. 
ere inſtinct or rather, Providence, dire&s the Bear to a cure, which 
is, by ſwallowing an ant-hillock, which ſcours his infide, and 
cleanſes Fe his ſtomach. It is at leaſt poſſible, that this 
furniſhed rhe hint for the An -Poarder. ] 1 
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Ax rice VI. 
A Drink for a Horſe which has the Greaſe, 
Mr. SYLVAN, 
Mong 'the many receipts which you have Publiſhed in 
the Farmer's Magazine, I ſee none for the diforders in 

that uſeful animal the - You have been kind enough to 
accept add publiſh thoſe receipts which I have oy xs 1 
you, which encourages me to preſent you with one for 
when „ that troubleſome, but common diſorder, 
the e 

ake two quarts of ded hre, and boil it till it comes to 
one quart ; r roſin, and three 
ounces of ſpirits of the horſe faſt twelve 
hours and then Ero him im this drink; he muſt now faſt twelve 
hours more, when you muſt give him a little warm water and 

a maſh of malt. is may A 

418 and the good ede will ſoon be ſeen. - II will 
be of great got any bad humours in 
the blood. The horſe commonly tales much after it, and 
his urine ſometimes ſmells very ſtrong. 1 ran you 


from this drink is a oy, 1 
_ Nov. 16, 1776. eft — Farmer. 
| AnSTCgs Wb 7 -+ 
A Receipt for the Jaundice. 
_— EDA for the jaundi made public 
in ei ice was by 
T% late Lord | Blakency, Having ſeen it mate ub with 


ſucceſs, I think it o Ss clerved in Magazine, 
which I conſtantly = 15 * | 


— . 


2 ee a | 
Take the white of two 
deat them all together, maine | ee, 
repeat it occaſionally. | 


r VIII. * 
A femple method o knowing whether a bh nile fed the Some 
godly waters a 

Mr. SYLVAN, 


TIE work from which I e enn debe 
fimple decifive ex as ww obs 


eſti ws recoil 
mation, noi W fu por f I 


an article for a 


Nov. * 1776. mne 
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Put a lie of the ſedtiemt atthe bonon of the chayider- 
into a large eleat pump water into 
pot il orgs gu, a ; he water will become milky ; be 
if chere ie {the natural} mne only, it will Fuftoate in the 
— — it, or however but hade 


* N 2 
_ * 


N you 2 


Axrielz X. 


„ qurious anatomical c compariſon of a good Horſe. 


＋ one, t to have three a 
workln, a wie cheſt, 1 Le 


the lion, he Anteile, the boldneſs, and 

of the bull, the eye, the noftril, and the joint ; 

| ſheep, ie noſe, the mildneſs, and the patience ; 150 
the ſtrengt i e 8. 1 


9 


Aa rie x. | 


m Spirits, with ſome thaice Receipts —Continyed. 
Wn ror ater 


matic, erg. or b pes which Teſide in the oils. 


7 Hunsahr Warza. 3 6 
ake of roſemary-flowers, j gathered, n—_— 
323 RA and im- 


os . ne, infornach 38 10 bo in comtzon 
uſe.as #1 E ical: e mabe it in the requiſite 


ſhould be extreme Pure:; the 
en the flowers are ſull 
10 diftillation, x 
TEST — 
x eſs. therefore ſcenstw be, to firſt 
the Gi the A 322 = 


: 
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the ſpirit. Probably the ſuperiority of the French Hungary- 
— 7 among us, is owing'to ſome ſki 
ement of this kind, e 
"a Winemberg — ſome ſage and ginger 
rtion of half a pound of the former, 
and, two ounces of the latter, to four pounds of the rolemary. 


Take of Lavender oo, freſh gathered, a pound and 2 
half; proof ſpirit, one gallon. Draw off by the heat of a 
balneum, five pints. 

The ſame cautions are to be obſerved here, as in the diſtil- 
ann the f ing . 42 . them ay made in 
ion, are very grateſul a t; vent] 
Tabbed on the 3 (9 Ec. under the ant Ars 1 refreſhing and 
pas ps. nerves; and likewiſe taken — to the 
quantity of a tea-ſpoon-ſul, as a cordial. 


Compound | 


Take of ſimple ſpirit of lavender, three pints; ſpirit of 
_ roſemary, one pint; cinnamon, nutmegs, each half an ounce ; 
red faunders,  drams. Digeſt them together; and then 
- train out the ſpirit ſor ule, 

The digeſtion ſhould be performed without heat, and not 
too long continued ; otherwife the flayour of the ſpirit will 
be con y injured. KD 

This is a grateful reviving cordial, . bela 
in eſteem. under the name of Pts DRors, in all 
= of languors, weakneſs of the nerves, and decays of 


It be convent taken u * ten to 
guy or an hundred 8 12 axes whe 


2 8 N ; reftified { irit of wine, 
Let herb, — gathered. bruiſed, be 


Punk coo Dog opt os ag ee 
a water -· bath diſtill off five pints. 


This ſpirit is very ſtrong of the ſ 
R- A SES 


ty to ane hundred 
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Golden, or Purging Spirit of Scu 5,—Spiritus 
r — 

wit o rvy- „one pint; gamboge, one 
ounce. iſſolve the _— the fork, and if any ſedi- 
ment falls to the bottom, carefully decant the ting liquor 
from it. This ſpirit is [otherwiſe made with ſcammony, or 
reſin of y inſtead of gamboge. 

This in great eſteem among the common people, 
and ſtrongly recommended by the venders in all kinds of ſcor- 
butic diſorders. It is nevertheleſs a very indifferent medi - 
_ and — deſerves the 4 title given it. It may 

taken from twenty to , Either upon fi or 
mixed with ſyrup. 4 ESE * 

Take of turpentine, fix ounces; olibanum, one ounce; 

aloes wood, three "mp —＋ cinnamon, _— roſe. 

flowers, maſtich, nu each ſix drams; 
— two — and a half; — ſennel · ſeed, 
each half an ounce; ſpirit of wine, five pints. Pulverize 
thoſe _ which require ſuch treatment, and digeſt 
the w with the ſpirit for fix days; then diſtil with an 
exceeding. heat in balneo marie; the liquor which 
runs clear, 1s to be ſeparated from the turbid, and kept by 
itſelf. Where the addition of muſk is required, fifteen grains 
— are to be tied in a bag, and ſuſpended in the head of 
the ſtill. 

We have inſerted this compoſition from the Brandenburgh 
8 account of its being held in ſome places 
in great It is rubbed on weak or paralytick limbs, 
againſt catarrhs, old pains, and aches, &c. and likewiſe given 
internally in doſes of half an ounce, for ſtrengthening the 
ſtomach, diſcuſſing flatulences, relieving colicky pains, and 
promoting the uterine E It is very unpleaſant to 
the palate; the aromatics, though ſufficiently numerous, and 
in conſiderable quantity, not giving over near enough to cover 
the * of the turpentine; there are not many of 


that give over any thing at all. 


7 
The beſt method of bringing the Tea plant from China to Eng 
ſeeds, which be procured in plenty from the tea 
coutitry, ſhould by — I phangy. 2 the time 
r ſhips from Canton. net 
| r 2 5." M 


& 
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muſt be well ſecured by a wire covering to keep them from 
the rats, which will otherwiſe deſtroy thoſe plants as ſoon as 
as they come out of the ground. Some of the ſeeds ſhould 
be preſerved in bees-wax, (meked with a gentle heat) in order 
to be ſown at different times in the voyage, and likewiſe w be 
brought home. The earth ſhould be ſtitred near the edges to 
vent any mouldineſs; and to t the faline vapour from. 
being too much abſorbed by the earth, a flight covering of 
moſs or chaff may r This covering 
will likewiſe prevent —.— nh growing 19 ly dry on the ſur- 
face, and —_ he grownng _ —— 
ſun's rays in climates: w . 
muſt be kept as far a e from the ſpray of the 
h weather. 
hen the ſeeds are TV OY APTN they muſt firſt 
be very carefully wiped quite clean and dry, for the leaſt dirt 
or damp will turn to mouldineſs and rot them; and aſter each 
is carefully wrapped up in a coat of ſoſt bees-wax, they 
be put into {mall wooden boxes, wherein there has 
been poured ſome melted wax, j juſt at the time that the wax is 
cool enough to bear one's finger in it, and is ſtill fluid; when 
they are thus covered with wax, all cracks E 
from the ſhrinking of the wax, muſt be ſto quite cloſe 
with very foft wax. The cover of . bon then may be put 
on and kept in an airy cool place. 
The beſt foil for the ſeed i is a freſh ſoap crumbling loam, 
ſuch as the under turf of eartb eg our commons in 
— They muſt have but a erate ſhare of water 
the voyage, juſt ſo much as will keep che earth from 
4 and binding ; the covering the tabs with-maſs will - 
prevent this. If accident the of the y 
— ſhould be broken 0. not be 


as they ma . 
232323. eures which were 


. the year 1763 iy N 4 


| mn_ upon ay pane I 
nn 2 
; they are now in à — te in wh 80 gar- 


AB, Ay 
may bring ſeeds or pl 


By purſuing this method, we 
ng ſlate to England, TN 
[For che natural 22 2 int, r 
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ARTICLE XII. 
Difſertation on Manures. Dy CoLunzLia, ca 


Taler is ſcarcely any in common in which 
both writers and ical Farmers are ſo much divided 
A their 2 

and 


ions, r time ſor 
Some contend for nning to throw the 
wither over the lend in autumn, others in the ſpring, and on 
no account before the warm weather commences. 
to his own experience, for raiſing the beſt crop 


201 


ad ihe 


One would ſuppoſe it would noe bs difficult 


to aſcertain this. I have found many enſible Farmers obſtinately 
retaining their own opinion, od. condemning thoſe who di- 
rett a different time for bri on the water, who have yet 
a ed their ſentiments on ſome happy — to 
whiec 


they were before ſtrangers, by managi 
meadows in a different manner. Ln ang heir wane 


brated Mr. Miller fays on this head 


_ *4-The time for drowning Rn 0 Gs tes fe 
nar Searcy of Apri this is the 


x 4 mn yet I catinot — 1 
firſt is that by the wet eres on the in 


winter, the roots of the finer forts of of grafs ate rotted and de- 
d; by letting on the of water, at the ſeaſons when 
the ſeeds of docks, ps. other bad weeds, which commonly 
grow 8 theſe ſeeds ore carried upon the 
where grow, and fill the nd with 
bad weedy, * the cafe with moſt of the wa- 
ter meadows in England, the graſs in general being deſtroyed; 
fo that the ruſhes; docks, and othet triinipery make u the 
burden of theſe lands; but if thefe tieado s were judictouſly 
and never floated till Marth cr A 1, the ty. 
of feet good graſs would be thiettdy greatly increaſed, and 
the — — of the meadows preſerved.” 
" Theſe ſentiments are defended by muhy writers, upon the 
principle of water ſtarving the land in wititer, and being be- 
neficial only in a warm ſpring or ſummer. | 
Wich proper deſetente to Mr. Miller's judgment, as a gar- 
Seder bald iſt, 1 alwa ays confidered him as a very indif- 
ferent Farmer. If be had ever been in Dorſetſhire or the 
fouthetn parti of Wilſhire; and had taken notice of their 
water meadews, he muſt have been conviticed of his miſtake. 
He would hot have ſten the groind full of bad weeds, nor 
the burden made up with rafties, docks; * 


— . . rr 
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| Whoever thought that the Dorſetſhire ewes and lambs were 
kept with weeds? and yet in no part of the kingdom is the 
water brought earlier upon the land or continued later than 
in the two counties I have mentioned. 

On tbe other hand, I have known many (otherwiſe) good 
Farmers, who could not on any account be perſuaded to wa- 
ter their land after the warm weather commenced, and the 
graſs began to ſpring. Here therefore both opinions and 
practice founded on experience, ſeem to be totally repugnant- 
and contradiory to each other. It is however very poſſible 
to effeft a reconciliation, and as I write from experience, and 
have ſeen all the nave e ＋ 8 * 
ous arguments adduced in ſupport of each, I hope 1 may 
allowed to ſpeak with ſome — degree of confidence. 

In ſhort, the great diverſity of opinions and practice ariſe 
ſrom being acquainted with that m of watering land only 
which has been uſually practiſed in the country where the 
Farmer reſides. It is therefore talking to no purpoſe to barely 
propoſe another; he muſt ſee, he muſt experience | 
method, and happier effects, before he changes one ſyſtem or 

actice for another; and indeed who can blame a Farmer 

this ſeeming obſtinacy, when he conſiders how much may 
be loſt, and how ſoon a man may be ruined by liſtening to 
ſchemers and attending to their vain and ridiculouſly abſurd 
experiments, in order to acquire a ſpeedy fortune. I ſhall 
now endeavour to treat diſtinly of the various methods. 

In many places the only method known, or at leaſt prac- 
tiſed, is by bringing on a very large quantity of water in the 
latter end of autumn, and penning or pounding it upon 
the land as deep as poſſible till ſpring, when, as ſoon as 
the weather is ſufficiently warm, it is let off, This is ſup- 
poſed to depoſit a quantity of mud, which anſwers the end of 
manure, and the graſs being thus ſcreened from cutting winds 
and froſt, ſprings very faſt in warm weather.—l1t is obvious at 
ficft ſight, that a perſon unacquainted with the other modes of 
watering land, will pay no regard to that advice which recomy 
mends drowning his meadows in April or May, for was he to 
follow ſuch advice, or continue the water on till May, it is 
1adiſputably evident, that he would have little or no graſs at 
all. This produces a tolerable crop of hay, provided the 
round is naturally dry and warm; but it is often difficult to 

raw off all the water; and whenever it ſtagnates, the ruſhes 
and other aquatic plants immediately grow ; beſides the ſpring 
graſs is loſt, and the hay will often be courſe by the water re- 
maining ſo long upon the land. | Others 
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Others throw on a very large ſtream of water, which runs 
rather quick, being of opinion, that a quick running water 
is the life of water meadows ; it is let into the 'meadows in 
autumn and continued with little intermiſſion till ſpring, when 
they take it off as ſoon as the weather begins to be warm. This 
differs from the former only in having a few carriages to con- 
vey the water more regularly, and in the water running over, 
inſtead of ſtanding upon the graſs. But as the meadow is in 
both caſes flooded, no graſs can grow till the water is taken o. 

I ſhall ſay but little more in anſwer to Mr. Miller's notion. 
He ſeems to think, that the running water is continued all 
winter, without intermiſhon, upon the meadow, which he 
alludes to; this would infallibly produce docks, ruſhes, &c. 
and if the land was at all wet or inclined to be poachy, no- 
thing would ſooner ruin it, by converting it into a marſh. 
But if we delay the watering till warm weather, all the 
benefit of the- ſpring feed would be totally loſt. It is well 
known, that in the two counties which I have mentioned, the 
graſs in my ens Ps is ſeveral inches hi 1 the — 
ginning ruary, which is not to be expe y an 
the other my and the watering 1s continued by — 
vals till near hay harveſt. | 

I am aware of the common objections the water ts 
warmer than ours the ſoil is richer and better“ -- our 
water is too cold, it would lar ve the graſi, was it to be thrown 
over in warm weather.” I muſt confeſs I know not what 

le mean by cold water, or by ſpring water being too 
thin or too cold for land, for I have never cen or known an 
inſtance of it (mineral water excepted) though I have heard 
it per five hundred times. The ſmall rivulets which 
trickle from ſprings enrich the land on their edges, but us 
graſs can poſſibly grow in the water where it conſtantly runs, 
and covers the 1 the quality of the water may be. 
No much lefs abſurd is Mr. Miller's notion of the hay cut 
from water meadows; but as he ſeems' to have known but 
little of the true principle on which watering land in its ut- 
2 — he may the mbre readily be par- 
doned. Nothing ſcarcely is more common than to hear peo- 
ple exclaim againſt the coarſeneſs, the badneſs, and the little 
nouriſhment there is in hay cut from water meadows. Phis 
may in part have ſome foundation; the meadows may be na- 
turally wet, and produce coarſe. ſour herbage, and the water 
=_ be RY managed; which will occaſion all the 
evils complained I ſhould now proceed to ſhew how the 
| water 


— —ͤ—— 


the land is very © „ and water may be — 


HAYING) promiſed in our review of books, ſome 
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water may be managed ſo as to produce a large crop of coprſe 
hay mo quantity only is conſidered, and likewiſe how a 
ſwarth of fine hay may „ where the Farmer's at- 
tention is more diretted to the quality, which 1 
intend for the 1 my next letter. 


"I COLUMELLA. 
* — hag in X S di miſtake yot) wy; is 


flooding it, and, | in Game the land _ 
for a few years, while they till the other part their farms. 

theſe other parts are exhauſted, rr 
manner, receiving no other manure. This can only anſwer where 


—_— 


—— 


ARTICLE XIM. © 3 
On Pulverigation and Ploughing Land too often. 


Mr. SYLVAN, 
O dipping into a book“ which you lately criticiſed ſome- 
what ſeverely, I met with the following remarks :—* Dr. 
Alſton tells us, that the moſt barren * 
finely pulverized, affords as much nouriſhment ud 'plams as 
oe xr agg al Again; © Dr. Fordyce in his Elements'of 
griculture, * the land may be — too often fa 
— which I think very ſeldom happens) but his reaſoning 
is certainly j For when the ſoil is well and 
more W will vegetate, to continue to 
only to expoſe it to the ſun and wind, 
ſaponaceous ſubſtance, which is the true vegetable food; 
therefore when the ſoil is well broken and divided; and the 
weeds deſtroyed, then is the right time for cropping the land. 
I ſhould be glad of the opinion of ſome of your coref- 
pondents on the above, which are certainly of ſome 'conſe- 


quence to Farmers, becauſe 7 and Joan ploughing has 
been reckoned one rol hu 
_ Don Tamas” 


large in anſwer to the Tau Farmer.) 2 2 Sn 


2 XIV. 


On the beſt method cling White hrs commenced 
g bf  Haw- corn plants fe for Hedg 


obſervations on Mr. Boutcher's method of. — 
ſetts for hedges, which is in part adopted by * 


* Rus At IMPROVEMEN TS. 


* 
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1 of Eſſays on Agriculture, we think it neceſſary to 
ace the obſervation: with the excellent rules laid down by 
. Boutcher, for raiſing the white thorn plants from ſeed. 
The berries, which are moſt. commonly gathered top ſoon, 
ſhould remain on the trees till the end of October, till they 
become of a blackiſh colour, and their fleſh begins to decay. 
They are uſually kept in ſacks after gathering, and buried in 
heaps on the gardener's receiving them: But this is a mate- 
rial blunder, as, from the thick pulp in which the berries ate 
iacloſed,' they become extremely hot; whence ſome of the 
; kernels, not yet hardened, vegetate, and of courſe pe- 
Many crops have IL known fail from this ignorant prac- 
tice, when the owners could aſſign no cauſe for their loſs. Let 
haws then, as ſoon as gathered, be ſpread on an airy 
— ſive ot fix weeks, till the ſeeds are dry and firm; from 

ge them into tubs of water, and diveſt them totally 
of 2 


p- b 1 between your hands with a 
little fa pulp, by being done, ſpread them again on the loſt 


three or — — quite dry, and mix chem thoroughly 
with ſine looſe andy mould, in quantity not leſs than the 
bulk of the ſeeds, and lay them in a againſt a ſouth wall, 
covering them over three or four inches deep, with ſoil of 
the ſame quality as that with which they are mixed; and in 
this ſituation let them continue till the ſecond ſpring, as the 
2 though ſown, will not . the firſt year. 
Ia onder that the dexnes may be as equally mixed with the 
a ſoil as poſſible, it will be ner to turn over the heaps once 
n two months, blending the covering with the berries, and, 

at every. turning, give them a freſh covering in the winter 
1 — —4 For want of this precaution, in not mixing the 
„ and diveſting them of their 
that ſeldom one balf of the ſeeds appear the ſeaſon 
| 22 but continue in the ground, h freſh and 

aber another year; and then, if the former year's plants 
are not all raiſed, Which is rarely done, che remainder, by 

coming up under their ſhade, are ſtarved and good for no- 
thing. But I ſhall now proceed to ſuch a practice (having 
attended to what has been ſad) as vin obviate theſe , 
cxroumflagdes.” | 

The berries of the thorn 


' this p 


pulp, we univer- 


in to vegetate with the earlieſt 
plants, and, in ihe gatural ſeaſon of — growth, will ſpring, 
Af kept in — conſiderable quantity , Without the 
aſſiſtance of earth; whence it 3 indiſpenſably neceſ- 
"Oy Düren Ay weather in February, to ſow 


them. 
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them. This being come, ſeparate the berries from the looſe 
ſoil in which they werg mixed, with a wire ſieve, without 
which it will be impoſſible to ſow them in an equal manner. 
The ground ought to be of a good natural quality, dry, and 
not lately acquainted with dung, which, unrotted, has very 
malignant effects on many plants, and on none more than the 
Thorn ; but good freſh land being well divide it in 
beds three feet and a half broad, with alleys of eighteen 
inches between them ; puſh over alittle of the ſurface of the 
beds to the alleys, as is praftiſed for ſmall kitchen garden- 
ſeeds; ſow them with great care, ſo that they may not riſe in 
cluſters, and that the plants, as near as can poſhbly be com- 

uted, be not cloſer than an inch to each other; let the ſeeds 
be ſoundly clapped into the earth with the back of a ſpade, 
draw the ſoil back again you had puſhed off, and add to that 
covering, from the alleys, to the depth of half an inch only ; 


for no plant is more delicate, when riſing, than the Thorn, 
or more readily ſmothered by too deep a covering. 


Thus managed, the Thorns will all appear the ſeaſon of 
ſowing, which is [16s pew ſaving one half of their berries, 
and procuring an equal crop of ſtrong plants. 


The ſucceeding ſpring, out all the largeſt plants where 
too thick ; ſhorten their roots, cut off ſo much of their tops 
as to leave them about two inches above ground when x 
and lay them (but beware of dibbling) in lines a foot aſunder 
and four inches diſtant in the line, to remain two years. 

At the ſame time, I have direfted Thorns to be ſown on 
beds in the common way, though much thinner. Senſible 
that I ſhall not prevail on many gardeners at once to relinquiſh 
theſe prejudices that cuſtom has confirmed, yet ſome I have the 
happineſs to' know of more liberal ſentiments, and who want 
no more than a reaſonable hint td experiment that has 
a ſeeming tendency to promote, by a better culture, the 
of our hedges and foreſt-trees: to theſe, therefore, and to 
' ſuch as are not ſtraitened for ground, I, from the moſt ſolid 

foundation, adviſe the following praftice : | 

| Sow the berries thin, or _ drop them in drills, made 
either with your fingers, or with a very ſmall hoe, at eight 
inches aſunder the firſt two drills, and double that diſtance 
between them and every following two, being careful. they are 
no- deeper covered than dir for thoſe in beds; let the 
groupe be kept very clean and mellow about them till the 
ucceeding ſpring, and draw them, where too. thick, . asfor- 
merly ; alter which, cut the - remainder with a ſpade, about 


five 
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five-or fix inches below ground, and let them remain another 
year, having pointed over the ground between the lines. 
That this praftice is no vague opinion, but much preferable 
to crowding them in beds, carries the cleareſt demonſtrations 
along with it, to every man of the leaſt attention, who does 
not chuſe to ſhut his eyes, and who will only look at theſe 
Plants: on the of beds next the alleys, where he will 
univerſally find of double the ſize, and more abundant 
in roots than in the middle of the beds. | 
Notwithſtanding the preceding direftions, both ſor pre- 
paring and ſowing the berries, are the beſt rules I know to 
procure ſtrong well-grown plants, yet, when numbers only 
are deſired, without regard to ſaving time, or their future 
quality, many more may be procured with leſs trouble and 
expence, by ſowing their ſeeds immediately after being ripe, 
or the following ſpring, of which the latter is the beſt ſeaſon, 
as, from that time, the ſurface of the ground will be but one 
winter battered with the ſtorms, in place of two. Theſe 
ſeeds may. be covered at ſowing, double the depth of thoſe 
that are to appear the firſt ſeaſon. In autumn, rake from the 
beds all — corrupted particles, and in the following ſpring, 
before the vegetation is briſk, reduce the ' covering with a 
ſhort-tooth'd rake to half an inch. From this practice, all 
the ſound ſeeds will appear at once ; but the plants will not 
be one-fourth part of the ſize, or have near ſo good roots as 
thoſe whoſe berries have been preſerved as directed, and 
ſown on freſh looſe ſoil, where they are to appear that ſeaſon. 
From the ſmall ſize of theſe plants, it will be neceffary they 
remain in the ſeed- bed two years. 7 
.- Thorns may alſo be propagated to much advantage, and 
two years time ſaved, by cuttings from their roots. For this 


purpoſe, at removing a nurſery of theſe plants, cut off all un- 


neceſſary roots that are ſtraight and clean, of one, but not 
more than two years growth ; let them not exceed the 1 2 
of four or five inches, and, either early in October, or Fe- 
bruary, lay them in drills cut out with the ſpade, with their 
tops a quarter of an inch below the ſurface ; let theſe drills 
be a foot aſunder, and lay the roots in them three or four 
inches JN as not a ſingle freſh and ſound root will fail 
that has been planted with care and attention. If the land 
has been well prepared, of a good quality, and kept clean 
and mellow, the plants will be from eight inches to a foot 
igh the firſt ſeaſon ; and the following ſpring, having poin- 
over the ground „ lines, they ought to 3 
8 2 


* 
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with hedge ſhears, within two or three inches of the ſur- 
face, when, by continuing a Ff. during the enſu- 
ing ſummer months, they will in general be eighteen inches 
high, and moſt abundantly rooted at two years old, _ 
I am very far from meaning to divert apy one's attention 
from following the juſtly eſtabliſhed ptinciples of raiſing plants 
in general from their ſeeds, fully ſenſible of its preference to 
all other practices in moſt, caſes ; but as there are few rules 
without ſome exceptions, this appears to me one; the ſavin 
of time has been obſerved : to which 1 ſhall add, that theſe 
plants, in place of one ſtrong perpendicular ftioot, (which is 
commonly the caſe of yoting vigorous Fe puſh out 
a number of ſhoots very much equal in ſtrength,” and conti- 
nue to grow in that manner, without a few branches running 
away with the juices that ought to nouriſh many in mack the 
ſame proportion ; whence, from experience, 1 muſt affirm, 
that for the moſt equal, cloſe, . and impenetrable hedges, 
4 4 raiſed from young and tender roots are the beſt; 
or ſingle trees, meant to grow in the moſt cotnely form, and 
aſpire to the greateſt altitude, thoſe propagated from ſeeds 
no leſs preferable. | | | 


. ” 


SE ARTICLE.XYV. _ | 
The method of obtaining forward Figs, as pradtiſed in Italy. 
HE fig-tree, which they have in great plenty, eſpecially 
T — Naples, bears hy at two diftant vw of 25 
at the uſual time, the latter end of Aue or September; 
and likewiſe. in May, thence called from the ſeaſori, Neo. 
Paſcha. At Caſa, near Naples, which place is celebrated fori 
figs, they cover their trees with mats all the winter, by which 
means the ſmall figs, which remain green on the tree in the 
autumn, are preſerved, and. ripen, in the ſpring, as ſoon as 
the trees Dogs to ſhoot, and produce thoſe forward figs. 
The - 1telligent fruit-gardener will be at no loſs to know how 
to apply this hint EE 3 


. 
« 44 « 


— 


| AzTicLls XVI. 3 
To diſcharge the flains of Port Wine from ligiti · coloured, 
| or Linen Cloth. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 1 0 236 1 WTF 

N anſwer to your correſpondent's query relative to diſchar- 
1 ging the ſtains of red wine.—Ler him diſſolve a good-deal 
of common ſalt in water till the brine is very ſtrong, and then 
boil 
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boil-it ; the linen is to be dipped in the hot brine and. left to 

ſoak a-ſew minutes, when the ſtains-may eaſily be waſhed out. 

For light-coloured woollen cloth, let:the flains be firſt well 
moiſtened with the bot brine, and repeated if neceſſary ; 
if the cloth be then rubbed, the ſtains will be diſcharged. If 
a little lemon· juice, or good yinegar, be added to the brine 
in the latter caſe it will he of ſervice. 

Common falt, moiſtened with vinegar, will diſcharge iron- 
moulds, without injury to linen, lace, &c. The falt thus 
moiftened, muſt be applied to the iron · mould pretty freely, 
and then the cloth, &c. muſt be wrapped up and left all night; 
the next day the iron-mould will waſh out. 

| LUCINDA. 


” * — 


£ I ARTICLE XVII. 

Uſeful forms in Conveyancing, Sc. for men of Buſineſs. 

IN our Second Number, in anſwer to a correſpondent from 
Gloceſter, we promifed fome good forms for articles of 


— 


* 


agreement, bonds, &c. and in order to make this article more 
extenſively ofeſul, more 1 for Farmers Sons, we ſhall, 
by way of introduction, make ſome remarks on the nature 
of Receipts; Promiſſory Notes, called Notes of Hand; and 
Bills of Exchange, commonly called Drafts; to which we 
ſhall fubjoin the neceffary examples. 

8 Of Recetpts. 

A Receipt is given as an acquittance or diſcharge from a 
debt. This hky be in part, or in full ; and, on one's own ac- 
con, or on that of another. If a Partner gives the Receipt, 
he ſhould ſay, for feli and Partner, or Partners, or Co. as 
the caſe may be; ſo if a Son, Daughter, or Servant, writes 
the Receipt, the addition ſhould be, for my Father, Mother, 
Maſter, or Miſtreſs. It has been generally ſaid, that a perſon 
is not obliged to write a receipt, at leaſt without being paid 
for it; but he can have no good objefiton to fgn one that is 
ready written ; the beſt way chereſbee will be to tender a re- 
ceipt with the money paid, where ſuch nicety or preciſeneſs 
is expefted, which however in trade is certainly not the caſe. 


1 07 Receipts to Bills of Parcels. 

N. B. Bills of parcels are commonly given or ſent with 
the goods, and contain the particulars. If the money is paid 
immediately, the receipt may run thus: 

Received 
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Received at the ſame time the contents; or, the full con- 
gents ; or, ſimply, Received, A. SYLVAN. 
If the perſon owes nothing elſe, you may ſay, 


Received at the ſame time the contents in fall ; or, in full 
of all demands. 8 A. 8. 
If only part of the bill is paid, ſay, | 

Received at the ſame time [expreſſing the ſum in words at 
length] on account, or, in part of the above bill. A. S. 


If the receipt is given on the bill ſome time after, you muſt 
put the date to it; and indeed it is a very material thing 
that every tranſaction in buſineſs ſhould be carefully dated: 
—the form then will run thus : | 

Received November 2oth, 1776, the contents; or, the 
fall contents; or, in ſull of all demands. A. 8 


Receipts for money on ſeparate pieces of paper. 

The general directions before given, ſhould be obſerved, 
—_ taking care to write the ſum in words at length, ex- 
preſling the ſame in figures on the left hand of the receipt, as 
in the following examples: 

Received November 20th, 1776, of Mr. Thomas Rowe, 
bo. Pounds, on account. e 

10. 


Received November 2oth, 1776, of Mr. Thomas Rowe, 
ten pounds four ſhillings and ſixpence, in full of all demands. 
10 4 6 A. S. 


Received November goth, 1776, of Mr. Thomas Rowe, 
ten pounds, ſor ſelf and Co. or, for my maſter; or, miſtreſs; 
or, father; or, mother, (as the caſe may be) in full, [or on 
account.] | ' = VS 


10. 


Received Nov. 20th, 1776, of Mr. Thomas Rowe, fiſteen 
pounds and fix ſhillings, for half a year's rent, (or for an half 
year's rent) due Michaelmas laſt. A.S. 

L 15 6 0. 


Received November 2oth, 1776, of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of B. by the hands of Mr. Thomas Rowe, forty pounds 
ſourteen ſhillings and ſix- pence, in full (or on account). 

40 146 | A. S. 


Though 
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Though it is impoſſible to give receipts to anſwer every 
— 3 yet we hope thele few general ones 
will be found ſufficient, as they may ſo eaſily be varied, ei- 
ther with reſpe& to time, the ſums, or the perſons, of or by 
whom the money is received. | 

Whenever money is paid for intereſt due on bond, the 
receipt ſhould, if poſſible, be written on the back of the 
bond; taking care, at the ſame time, to write it on the back 
of the printed half ſheet; for if it be written on the other 
(blank{ half ſheet, it may be torn off, and thebond will then 
in its full force, without any appearance of intereſt 
being paid. And in all caſes be ſure to read the receipt be- 
fore you it, and write your name as near as poſhble to 
the body of the receipt, to prevent any thing being after- 
wards added. There is no neceſſity to prefix by me, or as ſome 
very formally ſay per, ot according to others I fay received 
by me; for it will ever be concluded, that the perſon who 
ſigns his name to a receipt, received the money. 

Promeſſory Notes are now ſo commonly negociated like 
Drafts, that the ſame inſtruftions muſt in part be given for the 
former as for the latter; which, for want of room, we are 
obliged to 2 till next month, when we intend to re- 
ſume the ſubjett and to continue it regularly, adding ſuch 
practical remarks as we may think neceſſary. 


* 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


On the virtue of Muck, or Litter Dung, when compared bh. 
that which ts rotted, and the beſt time of laying it on the land. 


Mr. AGRICOLA SYLVAN, 


Mc has been written and ſaid about the nature of dung 
and the propereſt time of laying it upon the land. Tho” 

I am no philoſopher, yet I have had ſome experience, and 
if 1 cannot account for the manner in which manure acts, 
yet by trying many experiments, I was ſeldom at a loſs to 
judge which anſwered the beſt; but I never was fond of ſchemes 
and calculations, and of trying experiments that promiſed to 
make me worth twenty or thirty thouſand pounds in a few 
; for I thought it much like old Adam Speeds propoſal 

r gaining, I cannot tell how many thouſands a year, by 
keepin bits. Notwithſtanding the many fine things that 
are ſaid of rotten dung, which cuts like butter, yet I am ſtill 


fond of muck or litter dung on many accounts, and for many 


purpoſes I prefer it to the other. Rotten dung has already 


fer- 


the ſoil will be enriched and fertilized, and bear as 
e 
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fermented; the litter dung has not fermented, at leaſt ſo 
much as the other ; where therefore a fermentation is wanted 
to looſen the ſoil, the latter has often anſwered beſt with me. 
I mean not to undervalue other people's judgment, nor to 
ſay that muck is beſt in all caſes, I know 1t is not; for exam- 
ple, wheat cannot well be dragged in with it ; the muck muſt 
conſequently be' firſt plou in. But then if the land be 
kept in conſtant tillage, its virtue will be much the ſame, and 
2 
provided the neceſſary quantity be put on the land, and the 
to fetch it up again, when it has 
n ploughed in, that its virtue may not be ſpent in the bot- 
tom of the furrow below the ſtaple of the field. If I wanted 
to manure ſome graſs lands, 'T would ſooner cover them with 
Inter than I would with rotten dung. Experience is my 


guide. I am of opinion, there are more ſalts in the former 


an the latter; but as I ſaid I know but little of natural phi- 


loſophy, you muſt therefore pardon thoſe miſtakes which. I 


in the 


may fall into, by drawing wrong inferences or concluſions. 


If the ground be covered with the muck while it is well moiſ{- 


tened, and has been well ſoaked in the urine of the cattle, 
the rains will waſh all the ſalts into the earth, which will furpri- 
zingly enrich paſture land, and bring great plenty of good graſs. 

"Bot then, the time for laying it on ought to be conſi - 
dered and well obſerved; ſor ĩt is not to be put on the land in 


March or April, to be dried by the wind, or ſcorched up by 


ſun as the ſummer comes on; no; my rule is to ſpread it upon 


my lands in autumn, taking care to. feed aff thoſe grounds I 


intend to manure, as early as poſſible. By following this rule 
the land receives all the benefit of the manure, and the young 
is is kept warm in winter, by the muck lying upon it. 
ith reſpett 2 young clover, . I mean, that which was fowed 

ſprung, I find it much the beſt method. of any to ſpread 
my manure upon it as ſoon as poſſible after the corn is off; 
for it. gets ſtrength and takes better root before the froſt ſets in, 
and is not ſo liable toſbe ſpewed out of the ground by thoſe 


ſhort froſts and ſudden thaws which we ſometimes have about 


| 


February, Many defer manuring their clover till the {| ing, 


or however do not lay it on till very late in the winter; but if 
their other buſineſs will permit them to caſt on their dung in 


September, inſtead of January or February, I can aſſure them 


they will find a very great difference in favour of early dunging. 


nur A Old FARMER, 
Ne 
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From the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
the Cape Town into the Southern Paros 
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have an — Between this chain 
6a on the 8. N. lies an extenſive cou 
travels acroſs it, it 
quite ſmooth and eaſy. of aſcept, and covered 
, which — cre. On the declivities of 
ny Roan to ip eto; obich vhes ol 
hiv Gerle there Cre or fix feet hi — 27 leaves on 
their tops, 2 Hottemots. The pea- 
Sa Kae 9 — —ͤ— 
©. they £1 a the Cape from two to fig pence fr There iaa 
fine- of antelope, which inhabits only here, « 


| eme which oe that time was about 100 
rere. Ou each ſide of 
this river-hes an-extracedinary track of Jand, which in the Hotteytot lan- 


is called Carre. NN is a dry rde 
ei with rotten rock, and intirely diue 


———— both — wy & ſucculent: among 
x tter we found may new ſpecies horbia, 
— We reſoly mnt war wy con 3 


ticulaoly . z- when, 2 
of as received us — 31 had He was a native of 
L411. . ſpoke — Ivy 


nate country. eee Be 
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ſeek for an aſylum in the deſarts of Africa. His houſe was very mean, 
built of mud, and miſerably pans; not dovinge fell ty lie on, thay 
be had ſeveral hundred oxen and ſome thouſands of ſheep. He h 
number of Hottentot vaſſals, whoſe huts were ſituated round his folds, 
where they kept ſeveral large fires all night long, to frighten away the 
. W — 2 . hich ] and 

I We came to aay, whic is very arge, g- 

ed to the 8. E. and E. is covered with ſh e 

inds ; the greateſt part of which were unknown —— 
minded in lover. To the N. E. — ——— 
called Houtmquas Land ; whoſe woods, intercepted by rivers and 
— » that their extent is not perfectiy known. Theſe 
are a great t ure to the Dutch, and. will be — be oy ae 
3 when their other woods are exhauſted, In them 
are numbers of wild. buffaloes that are very fierce, and ſome elephanta; 
which renders travelling dangerous. We now direQed our courle Nerth- 
ward to the foot of the great chain of mountains, which we had 
croſs; it is there broad, being a hard day's march from one. 
the other. This pats is called by the peaſants Hartiquas Kloof. 

19th, We were ſeveral hours in aſcending, and after deſcendi 
other fide, we entered a valley, ſurrounded by lofty mountains: we 
rated tha night by = dre of water, hers ws colloid many curious 


» 
on the 


— We continued our j journey through a diſmal valley, where = 


—— man ger dk; dune bore he man 3 
om, hav u new ſpo- 
cies of plants, which for neatneſe and e 7 
ever ſeen. At night we got clear of the mountains, but entered a 
country, which new inbabitants name Canaan's Land; thou 
might rather be called — — for no land could exhibi 
more waſteful plains conſiſting of nothing but rotten — 
intermixed with a irtle red — in the interſtices, Hhich ſupported a va- 
riety of ſcrubby buſhes, in their nature evergreen, but, by the ſcorching 
heat of the Sun, ſtri almoſt of all their leaves. Yet notwithſtand nding 
the diſagreeable a of this tract, we enriched our collechon by a va- 
riety of ſucculent plants, which aner. 

2 Ri where ped under Jon | 
2 o orn River, we encam a ; mimoſa 
tree- - During the . we had ſeveral loud claps of thunder with rain. 
22d, We entered Kloof, which is a narrow valley, not exceed- 
tw miles at the broadeſt, and in lengrd about noms an the 
+ ie ws mountains before - mentioned, and on the! 


— buck in. the i 
8. people, — = flacks. 
35. 2 — — 


armers; Ware 


2 
zoth, 


r 


- 


* 
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; Jothy To Eſſe Boſch, where we encamped that night in the open fields, 
elear of the woods, for fear of the lions. 3 | 
Dec. x, We entered a. fine level country, bordering on the 

Ocean, leaving behind us the chain of mquntains before · mentioned, which 
runs obliquely acroſs the country from the Atlanuic to the Indian Ocean. 
night we came to Tee- Koe Rivier, or Sca- Cow River, fo called, er- 


roneouſly, from the kippopotamus hibius, which formerly inhabited 


it, but is now almoſt extirpated. We reſted here eight days; in which 
time we ranged the adjacent woods and fields, where we greatly increaſed 
our collection. The river was frequented Aer of water-fowl 
which afforded us good ſport: there were numbers of the phenocoprerus 
ruber, pelicanus oxocrotalus, with many others, which we could not claſs, 
ing unprovided, as I ſaid, with s of Ornithology. We lodged at 
the houſe of Jacob Kock, an old German, who uſed us with great civi- 
lity. He had built a bandſome houſe, made gardens and vineyards, poſ- 
numerous herds of cattle, and had upwards of a hundred Hottentots 
in his ſervice, whom he employed in taking care of them. The face of 
country changes greatly, being open, plain, and covered with verd 
E many miles along the ſea-coaſt, cc utaining ſeveral tribes 
0 


ttentots. e rĩvets formerly abounded with the am- 

„ung 3 but ſince the Dutch inhabited theſe parts, they have almoſt de- 

yed them. They ſhoot them for their fleſh, which they eſteem equal 

to pork, their fat n of the fame quality. The manner in which 
the Hattentots catch theſe animals is as follows : the banks of the rivers, 
I haye already obſerved, are covered with almoſt impenetrable woods; 
ſe animals in the day time lodge themſelves in the deepeſt places of the 
river, and when night comes, make excurſions into the adjacent fields to 
graze, taking their courle agpugh paths, which they have made in the 


the Hottentots make bread ; but we could get no ſatisfactory account of 


The. inhabitants obſerve, that the honey found near theſe trees is un- 


wholſome. Being fill determined to continue our j about 1 
miles . irecting our courſe towards the midile of the coun 4 


and to return to the Cape another way ; I furniched myſelf with a 

of freſh oxen and a ſortaight's proviſion ; and Mr. Rock gave us one 

of his ſons for a guide aud io ſerve us as an interpreter, he being a per- 

fett maſter of the Hottentot | . 

. 9th, We took leave of our hoſpitable friend, and departing towards 

| i * the houſe of ac VAX RENNEN, 
wy 3 a wealthy 


"% 
Iz - 
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a wealkby grazier : this vas the lag Pusch place in this part of the 
countr ws rom hence we travelled through a rugged h country, 
cov with thick coppices of trees: | way 255 
rough that our waggons were almoſt ſhaken to : | 
we croſſed Carntour's river, where we refted du the heat uf the day, 
amuſed ourſelves in the woods along its banks, which were = $4 
= the river is broad and deep in many places. The woods 


vented by clephants, buffaloes, and lions; and rhe deeptft parts of 
e river by the kippopotami. We found many new plants here, not- 

vithſtanding our ſtay was ſo ſhort. In the afternoon we advanced 

rough a o__ . where we obſerved numbert of b 

which ed like th 1 

we could not procure a fi 

river, ſo called from from a cet of 

were viſited by ſeveral 3, 

with lances, but beba ved 

and we at the 


were exceedingly fond. 
"13th, We travelled over» 


u 
viſited by ſeveral Hottentots, who brought us milk in baſkets made of 
fine reeds, which they weave fo cloſe that they hold any liquid. 
. 3ath, We crolſed Van Staad's Rivier, where there is a large 
or Hottentot ntaining upwards of 200 inhabitanty, 
of great of bullo« 
markabl c 
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- zoth, Towards the evening we croſſed the ridge of mountains on the 
porth- fide of Lange K loaf, and at night came to a ſolitary. cottage be- 
longing to a Dutchman, where we found ſeveral Dutch people, who were 
| going next day to the hot bath, to ule the water. We were glad of their 
company, and travelled over the dryeſt countxy I ever beheld. The 
plains. were covered with looſe ſtones, and not a blade of grafs to be 
Een; but we found many. rare ſpecies of crafſula, meſembryanthemum, 
and other ſucculent plants. In ſome places not a droy of water was ta 
be found within thirty miles circuit. We could of courſe expeRt 10 fre 
but few animals thoſe were the capra dercus, equus Zebra, bocdoes, 
and {pring-bocks. ; | 
Joh, At vight we arrived at the hot bath, which is ſituated at the 
foat of a ridge of dry mountains: the water is very hot, and. taltes 
frongly of iron. There is a Dutch ſettlement about 300 yards from 
the fountain, where float their gardens every night with the water, 
which 2 ——— 11 ſtill * ing. Pk oy — they have all 
kinds vegetables in greate ion. Next morning 
we went up to the top of this ridge of mountains, which appeared like 
a maſs of rocks heaped one on topof another, where we had an extenſive 
view of the country, which y horrible, thing deing parched 
up, and even the beds of the — e found here 
= ſpecies of heath remarkable for having its branches and leaves all co- 
vered with a fine hoary down or nap, which we thought fingular in that 
:. we called it erica tomentoſa. 0 © * 
Jan. rt, We returned to Lange Kloof, and next day overtopk our 
waggons ; but many of our oxen were fick, having caught a diſeaſe 
which rages there amongſt the horned cattle in ſummer, and ſo affects 
their hoofs that they often drop off, and | 
eaſe proves detrimental to the Dutch who live 5 or 6006 miles 
in the country, when they make a journey to the Cape. Their oxen are 
often ſeized with it in the middle of a deſart, and ſometimes muſt re- 
main there for a month till they recover. This makes their journics to 
the Cape long and diſagreeable, eſpecially as they are obliged te take 
with them, their wives and children, for fear of their being murdered by 
the Hattentots in their abſence. PE, : h 
za, We came to Great Thorney river, where we again parted with 

aur waggons, in order to examine a large tract of Carro, where it was 
»npioper to take our oxen on account of the ſcarcity of water. Late in 
the atternoon we came to a peaſant's houſe, who informed vs, he had a 
neighbour about four hours ride from his place, by whom we ſhould be 
Kindly received, and who would further direct us on our journey. After 
having put us in the road, and given us ſome directions, he parted with 
vs, and we purſued our journey till ſon-ſet, but found no habitation, 
We therefore concluded, that we had certainly loſt our way, and re- 
turned ſome miles back, where we found a road which branched off anc- 
ther way. In this path we continued till one o'clock in the morning, ba- 
ving got into a diſmal valley, incloſed on each fide with rugged precipices: 
at we found ourſel ves in the middle of a thicket of thorp trees 
(mimuſa uilotica) where we unſaddled our, hories and kindled a fre. 
We paſſed the night with little comfort, having eaten nothing all that 
day z but to our great ſatisfaction we heard the murmuring of a ſtream, 
which we went in ſearch of, and fdund good water: our concern, how- 
ever, was - ſtill greater for our poor horſes that had nothing to eat. We 
ſpeat ihe night in gathering wood and keeping our fire up till Ann, 
0 , : £ ” . en 


t numbers die. This diſ- 
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when I climbed up a high precipice, and viewed the country. Here L 
collected ſeveral curious plants, geranium S 
und ypon my return, we mounted our horſes, and di our <owrlſe 
"towards the high mountains, where we expected to find ſome relief, but 
were diſappointed ; for after being parched up with inſupportable heat, 
we met not with a drop of water to quench our thirſt during the whole 
- day's journey. But towards the evening we happily diſcovered a | 
where, we were kindly entertained, and the next morning overtook. er 
2 Hartwick's Kloof z but our oxen were in a bad ſtate, am 
any 


one of was. quite unfit for ſervice» We continued our journey 
without other remarkable event; except that of loſing more of our 
oxen by the above-mentioned diſcaſe. | WS, 
12th, Came to Buffels Tagt river, where we reſted feveral days, rau- 
ging the adjacent woods, where we found many curious trees in bloom. 
-.2gth, We arrived at the Cape Town, after a journey of four months 
and favirteen days. 3s | k 
[u. Maſon's third Journey in our next.] 
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een reer. 
. AUTUMN. An ODE. Thus wretches oft their gold 


TERN Autumn's yellow finger ſee, By thoſe they've maſſacres and Gain z 
D On emry ad on ev'y re; Whoſe honeſt labour muſt ſupply * 
And 


pert loſt their verdant bue, _ pride, — — 
r bi grove adica ow winter's reizn's N 
— =» +49 The buſineſs of the year is done 
Now ſaſe in barns, the ripen'd grain 
No longer decks the furrow'd plain; 
Freſh grain into the tarrh is toſt, 
Or all the future year were loſt ; 
For if that grain me not dead, 
Therifing year would want its bread." 
Thus human hearts mutt die to fin, 
Before the ſpirft ſtirs within; 
The Furmer fly, almoſt content, 
In ſecret corners hides his rent, 
- 14 = coming winter's darken'd night, 
et hungry birds, of ev'ry ki by robber to his purſe invite. 
*Midftrheſe their food — find; Now loud refounds the threſher's flan, 
that hand chat loves to bleſs, And Boreas ſwells the midnight gate ; 
And E its creature from diſtreſe; — "IT YT 
Now ſhort'ning days, and length ning cows the cloſe-nip'd mead ſorſa 
2 To reſt in firaw; fecure from —_ 
Bring forward winter's new delights: The fovug retinue of the farm; 
The doc the friend; the focial board, The Farmer too, from cold to guard, 
A thouſand ſcenesafford; -— With loads of ftraw bedecks his yard,” 
- As if forbid That cows, pigs; chickens, all together 
- i May bid de france to the weather, 
Who for u while-promiſc*ous hurl'd, . 
- Form a juſt emblem of the world, - 
Where each purſues his own dclight, 
Ad ſeeks a warm abode at night. 
Here the kind hen choice morſels picks, 
And clucks, inviting all ber chicks; 
This were an harbour for the rat, 
But for the fly defigningeat; 


= 


$20 


This too were clover for the hog, 
for the Farmer's worrying dog; 
aunghill cock .. 
Andev'rynei nds his brother, 
The ſquire now riſes with the ſun, 
And calts aloud for dogs and gun, 
With eager haſte purſues the game, 
Ambitious of a f. 's name; 
With ſwifteft hounds torments the hare, 
And wounds the partridge high inair ; 
Or brings the t from the ſky, 
Adorn'd with plume of beauteous dye : 
a bri flame to raiſe, 
= — bark invites the blaze, 
ſupply the fire, 
the wy Ana 
TID many — * the ſtate, 
mummery of bein N. 
From whom all a ppetite s fled, 
With whom each genuine bliſs lies dead. 
Ja chimney corner fits the hind, 
And feafts on bread and — 
While, with a cup of malileſs beer 
88 coarſe, tho wholeſome 
c 
Yet health and peace to him are given, 
To vindicate the ways of heav'n, 
Who thus to tan grant, 
The happinefs that riches want, 
Aod gives the grace, ſo few inherit, 
Moſt largely to the poor in ſpirit. 
Saffron-Walden, 08. 29. Z. F. 


No ftern command, no monitory voice 


mn, 


vo a t, he haſtes away 
To ſnatch the bleſſings of the plente- 
When babe lad the tom. 


n ſhe ſtores 
How long ſhall ſloth uſurp thy uſe- 


the grain. — — caves;) 
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Toa LADY. 
Againſt Trazs. 
M perſwade me tears are 


To our mortal cares away ; 
The'e eyes ſhall weep a ſudden flood, 
And ſtream into a briny fea, 
Or if theſe Orbs are hard and dry, 
(Theſe Orbs that never us d to rain) 
Some ftar dire& me where to buy 
One ſovereign drop for all my pain. 
Were both the golden Indies mine, 
I'd give both Indies for a tear: 
I'd barter all but what's divine, 
Nor ſhould I think the bargain dear. 
But tears, alas, are trifling things, 
They rather feed than heal our woe : 
From trickling eyes new ſorrow ſprings, 
As weeds in rainy ſeaſons grow. 
Thus weeping urges weeping on : 
In vain our — hope relief, 
For one drop calls another down, 
Till we are drown'd in ſeas of grief. 
Then let theſe uſtleſs ſtreams be ſaid, 
OT III —— 4 
— were never made 
of © fiperiey need. 
if 1 
And thouſand foes your =o ſor- 


Tread 5 -o — IPO chargs thro* 


the foe; 


The HAPPY MAN; is Imitation of 
_ Porz's © Ode on Solitude,” 


APPY the man whoſe rural ſhade 
Is ſeated near ſome verdant hills ; 


Where gurgling freamlets gen gently glide | 
4 — 


What nature craves. 
Bleſt, who in ſweet devotion ſpends 


The fleeting tenor of his days; 
ends 


noiſe or firi 
my fond defire 


And thus expire. 
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A DissERTATION on the Progreſs and * State of 
AGRICULTURE. [Continued.) 


HEN the 8 Spaniards firſt arrived in America, 
the Indians took them for men come from 
Heaven; and it was no wonder, conſidering the 


extreme novelty of their a pearance, and the pro- 
digious ſuperiority they had in every reſpect over 
2 people in all the nakedneſs of mere nature, Th 
had never before ſeen horſes; their dread of theſe 
animals, and their riders, was extreme, for they | 
thought both formed but one animal, and the im- 
petuoſity of their charge appeared irreſiſtable to 
thoſe naked and ill-armed people. Wherever they 
appeared, the Indians who intended any hoſtility 1 im- 
mediately fled; nor did they think the intervention 
of the and moſt rapid rivers any ſecurity ; 
they believed that the horſes could fly, and that no- 
was ' impoſſible to creatures ſo extrao 

Small as the number of the Spanjards was, the 
inhabitants were extremely 1 to ſubſiſt them. 
One 8 conſumed more than ten 1 a 
circumſtance which ſhews how little this people had 
advanced in the art of cultivating the earth, or how 
lazy they were in doing it, ſince their indigence re- 
dyced them to — extreme frugality, that they 

Uu 2 found 


ace ag four i into America, and a ſmall number 
cattle, This was the ftock which ſupplied, 
x two hundred years ago, a country now 
moſt abounding in theſe animals of any part of 
known world, o that it has been a bude for this 
cen to hunt oxen merely for their hides; 
their hunters are called Buccaneers.C 
As the Indians live chiefly by h 
fable — no more wry than is 


zd by l. es are ever thinl 
Gen ayerſion e and SS 


ble, when com: 
pared 


== SENS — the French 
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pared with the vaſt forefts that remained uncleared. 
They y choſe the moſt fertile ſpots, and ſuch 
as co 1 with = cle _— The Eu- 
ropean inhabitants have abſurdly enou 0 the 
Indian method of agriculture, for they ſow cer lands 
as long as they will produce a crop without manu- 
ring, and then break up freſh land; but this we ſhall 
have occaſion to note more particularly hereafter. 
It has however been obſerved, that the Hurons of 
Canada, (the moſt ſenfible, civilized nation on the 
continent of North America) pare and burn their 
ſoil; and this has been their immemorial practice. 
Tobacco was planted in large quantities by the 
Indians, and. its uſe from them was brought into 
Europe; but we are ſtrangers to their method of 
cultivating it ; they now none, but buy what 
thy want of the Engliſh. | 
he culture of the Indian corn, of which we have 
given a plate in this Number, will be deſcribed when 
we come to treat diſtinctly of American huſbandry. 
The Indians being all ſoldiers, mechaniſm can 
make but little Paßt beſides, they labour under 
the diſadvantage of. having neither proper tools, nor 
perſons to teach them the proper uſe of thoſe few 
they have. Thus, for want of ſaws, they are ob- 
liged to cut or hew a large tree on each fide, with 
infinite labour and 8 make a clumſy board ; 
and yet, conſidering this diſadvantage, their hauſes are 
tolerably well built, ſome two ftories high; but very 
inconyenient and difagreeable, for want of chimneys. 
Their canoes are the next work of any conſequence; 
they are generally made of a large cypreſs, pine-tree, 
or r, from thirty to forty feet long, and about 
two feet broad, with flat bottoms and fides, and 


ſhaped alike at both ends; theſe are now hollowed 


with tools. which they procure from the Europeans; 
but formerly this work was done oy means of fire, 


Their Ganges age yery light, and will carry fifreen or 


twenty 
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twenty men; and ſo great is the fkill of the Indians 
in managing them, that they can force them upa 
very ſtrong current; the bark canoes are moftly ufed 
by the northern Indians. 

Their titles are uſually conferred in reward of ſome 
great action. This Outacity, or Outacite, fighifies the 
Mankiller , the Little Carpenter was a title given ta 
Attakullakulla, from his excelling in building houſes. 
Old warriors likewiſe, or war women, who can no 
longer go to war, but have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in their younger days, have the title of Beloved, 
This is the only title females can enjoy; but it 
abundantly recompenſes them, by the power which 
they acquire from it, which is ſo great, that they can 
by the wave of a ſwan's wing, deliver a wretch con- 
demned by the council and tied to the ſtake, 
And when either affection or caprice determines them 
to give life to a priſoner, they give every thing which 
in their opinion belongs to it; he is at once incor- 
rated with them, and is in every reſpe& treated 

ike themſelves: the infants are adopted by ſome 
among them, and treated like children of their own 
bodies; and no woman thus ſaved, is reſerved fro 
baſe motives, or her honour ever violated. - 

The miſſionaries are generally treated with both 
cruelty and contempt ; but then their ſucceſs is 
greatly obſtructed by many, who, being chriſtians 
only by profeſſion, exhibit no examples of ehriſtia- 
_ nor any ſigns of religion; and moreover in- 

ge the ſavages with a free trade for ſpirituous li- 
quors, which debauches their morals, by producing 
the moſt brutal intoxication. or | 

We. have already taken notice of their inordinate 
fondneſs for ſpirituous liquors ; and of this exceſſive 
fondneſs, ſome of the rapacious Indian traders know 
but too well how to avail themſelves. As many of 
our readers may probably be ftrangers to this method 
of negociating with” the favages, a concife account 
may not be unentertaining, The 
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The trader is allowed only two gallons of rum (if 
we miſtake not) for every one of his company, which 
is ſometimes pretty numerous, and which the laws 
ſtrictiy prohibit him to ſell to the Indians. On his 
arrival. at one of their towns, he is immediately ac- 
coſted by an Indian, who aſks him if he has any rum 
to ſell. He is anſwered in the negative. Various 
prefling arguments are uſed, but ſtill the trader dares 
not ſell, and appeals to the Indian's knowledge of 
the prohibition. He then begs for a ſmall glaſs, as 
it is not prohibited to be given away, though it may 
not be fold; but the trader has none to ſpare, having 
brought a little only for the uſe of himſelf and his 
ſervants. However, after much intreaty, he gives 
him a glaſs, becauſe he is an old acquaintance. No 
fooner has he taſted, than his defire and longing for 
more become inſatiable; he will give him a ſkin for 
another glaſs : this, but with the utmoſt ſeeming re- 
luctance, is ed, and another, and another, and 
another, till the poor beſotted ſtupid wretch; has not 
another fkin left. Then follow his gun, his hatchet, 

his pouch, his knife, his blanket, and in ſhort, every 
thing that he is poſſeſſed of; his friend the Trader 
all the while reafons, remonſtrates, and perſuades him 
not to drink any more; continually aſſuring him that 
he wil ſtrongly repent the next day; but all in vain. 
No ſooner are the fumes of that fallacious liquor 
difperfed; than the miſerable wretch flies to the harpy, 
who endeavours to conſole him, by repeating the va- 
rious arguments and 'remonſtrances he made uſe of 
to diſſuade him from drinking, and by pointing out 
thoſe fatal eonſequences of which he now fo ſorely 
repents: And in order to ſhew his own humane dif- 
poſition, generally returns him his gun, pouch, knife, 
&c,—but carries off the ſkins in triumph. Thus for 
a few glaſſes of ram, the deluded ſenſeleſs ſavage is 
cozened out of all the ſkins he has procured during. 
the hunting ſeaſon, by a crafty dectiiſul villatn, © 


But 


ms” ” — 
1 
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But how ſmall ſoever the progreſs of the miſſio- 
naries may have been in planting the chriſtian reli- 
gion; certain it is they have made many uſeful diſ- 
coveries for the benefit of commerce, and eftabliſhed 
correſpondencies among the diftant tribes that inhabit 
the vaſt continent of North America. 
The Indians feldom go abroad without their fire- 
arms, lances, daggers, or knives; and their dexte- 
rity in killi d creatures, is admirable. After 
their return from hunting, their whole converſation 
turns upon the fport and ſucceſs which they have had. 
They are immoderately fond of painting their faces 


and bodies; and the number of miles one of theſe ſa- 


vages will travel to procure the neceſſary pigments, 
vithout having any other buſineſs, when they are not 


to be had in his own country, almoſt exceeds belief. 


They know but little of writing, or hieroglyphicks : 
the Mexicans, when their country was invaded by 
Cortez, had no other method to inform Montezuma 
of it, than by painted cloths. ſo as to repreſent any 
circumſtance, and interſperſing characters to explain 
what muſt be neceſſarily wanting in the picture. 

Their method of preſerving veniſon, is fingular. 
They cut it into thin ſlices, and then hold each flice 
before the fire till it is perfectly well dried; after 
which it is put into a baſket and hung up in a dry 
place, and reſerved for uſe; this boiled with Indian 
corn and Pepper, is their favourite 1 
They will kindle a fire by rubbing two ſticks toge- 
ther ; the operation, however, is extremely tedious. 
They will lie down and fleep all night in the ſnow, 
without any ſeeming inconvenience; but not ſtretehed 
at length like an European. The ſavage draws his heels 
up to his poſteriors, and places his between his 
knees; his blanket (for he has no other covering) is 
wrapped all round him, ſo as to permit him to breathe 
within it, and cover his face. f 


[To be continued.) Art. 
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Au r. II. Natural Hiftory and Cultivation of the u 
Plants and Graſſes, at the figures poco. Ap 1-1 of 
. MAD DE R. 

AſADDER, or Dyers Madder, [Rubia TinQorum,*] is the 
| iſh name of a plant cultivated with great advantage 
in ſeveral parts of Europe, and lately in England, being a 


ery capital. ingredient in the dying bu . 
"There are ſeveral ſpecies of madder, all of which afford a 
dye. M. Guettard, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, bas 
experienced that the ladies bed-ftraw, or cheeſe-rennet, [gal- 
| tum) may be made to yield one; and of this kind is p | 
the Ray-de-chaye, which is uſed on the coaſt of | 
fer-dying red. M. Dambourney has not, .indeed, as M. Du- 
hamel remarks, hitherto. been able to extract a colour 
from the gallium : but there yet remains room to that he 
may be more ſucceſsful in the future experiments which he 
intends to make on this root. 
Mr. Ray mentions and deſcribes four different kinds of 
gallium or-mollugo, baſtard madder, which, after the laudable 
example of our enterprizing neighbours, ſhould likewiſe af- 
ford * of experiment to ow who wiſh well to this coun- 
: "The agala, ar izari of Smyrna, perhaps more properly writ- 
ten hazala gr lizary (according to the eaſtern method of pro- 
nunciatian) which is the fort uſed by the French dyers at = 
netal and Aubenas, to give cotton that fine carnation colour 
for which Adrianople is famed, is a true madder. Some ſpe. 
cies of 7 3 naturally under h and in woods; and the 
roots of theſe, when careſully dried, yield as ſine a dye as the 
azala of Smyrna. M. Dambourney has cultivated a ſpecies of 
madder which was found growing wild on the rocks of Oiſſel 
an . and the roots of 3 have yielded him as 
beautiful a dye as the azala of the We ſhall hereafter 
of it in his on words: but in the mean time we can- 
not help obſerving here, that Mr. Ray deſcribes particularly a 
wild wadder Which grows not only on St. Vincent's rock, 
r but alſo — the Biddeford in Devon- 
ſhire, and in great plenty amor hedges almoſt all over 
-that county. NN. Ray cal this the Rubia ris Mon- 
JÞg[vians mgjor, and as M. bour- 


= 

Duhamel {uſpetts 
ney's Oiſſel madder to be Gs very Tpecies, it ſurely is a mat- 

| | | X | ter 


® Our Engraver has, by miſtake, called it Rubra UnFforum. 
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ter of great importance to this nation, and well worth the a 
ttention of patriots to follow M. Dambourney's example in 
making proper trials of it. | 
The ſpecies moſt commonly cultivated is the Rubia tincto- 
rum ſativa, I. B. III. 2.714. and C. B. Pin. ggg · commonly 
known among us by the general name of Madder. It is of this 
ſpecies that the plantations of madder are made in Zealand, 
and in the nei Lourbood of Liſle. | 
The root of madder is a capital drug uſed in dying wool, li- 
nen, and cotton; and indiſpenſibly requiſite in printing linen 
and cotton: being the only red dye in general uſe for that 
purpoſe. It was, at the time when the Society for the encou- 
ragement of arts, &c. firſt engaged in the en ent of 
it, wholly imported from Holland: though it had formerly 
been a ſtaple article of produce in our own country. We 
y annually for this root to the Dutch an exceeding great 
um; not leb, according to calculation, than near three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; and, what is ſlill worſe, taking the ad- 
vantage of the neceſſity we are under to purchaſe it of them, 
they . not only advanced the price to an exorbitant rate; 
but adulterate and ſophiſticate the madder in ſo bad a manner, 
as lays our manufaftures, in which it is uſed, under the greateſt 
difficulties. Theſe manufaftures, moreover, in which it 1s 
abſolutely , are of the utmoſt importance to us: par- 
ticularly the pu linen and cotton ; which furniſhes em- 
ployment to ſome thouſands of our women and youth ; who 
would, otherwiſe, be waſte hands; and many of them bur- 
thenſome to the public. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
worthy the regard of the Society, than the introduction of the 
culture of er here ; which may tend to the national good 
ſo many different ways. HEE | 
There was, however, at firſt, an almoſt inſurmountable 
impediment to the culture of madder in England. It con- 
ſiſted in this circumſtance, that madder —_ a crop raiſed 
on land, it was ſubjett to pay the tythe in kind: which was, 
in faft, ſo heavy a tax on the produce, as, together with the 
great expence and riſk, from the want of a more perfe& 
nowledge of the manner of cultivation, almoſt entirely diſ- 
co a e way. This obſtacle was, ne- 
vertheleſs, removed through the endeavours of the fociety ; by 
the aß an att of parliament, to 2 the demand of 
tithe in kind, to a modus, or compoſition, of five ſhillings per 
acre, for a term of years. The ſociety thus, by their interpoſi- 
tion in this matter, procured the firſt opening to that ſucceſs, 
pe e oh] which 
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which is now likely to attend the attempts, to reſtore the pro- 
duction of this important article to our country. 

The ſociety, in the mean time, exerted ' themſelves to 
incite the attention 1 — — the culture of 
madder they oſſered was ſor the pro- 
ducing —— weight; the moſt perfeft and eſt 
cured. This was obtained in the year 1755. my then, 
bei this means aſſured, that a method was —_ in 

of raiſing and curing good madder, —— pre- 
miums for the largeſt roots, twenty in number two, 
th: which were accordingly claimed and 


obtained for each kind, in the year 1758 ; again in'175 
| why the cultivation of this plant, notwithſta 
ing the noble efferts of the ſociety to liſh it, did not in- 


— and 2 les perfeRt kn = 


The number of a PEAS neceſſary, the ſociety re- 
quiring twenty thouſand on each acre, was perhaps one diſ- 
ented the expence conſiderably : the 
the price of one per thouſand, 


judges, that half the — — and, in the laſt 
ES ot rene nnd 
The great depth of foil ſuppoſed to be neceſſary, was 
4 — vo as ſome ĩmagined three or four feet 
madder is raiſed on 


: who, they had obtained two'crops, had 
uſe for the land; and were obliged to let it 
terms. 4. caution in the 


it is believed by very great 


n = 2 _ Wo * @ 4 tl 
„ — — — — g 


-» . 
5 um * 
WL o 
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production of corn, or gramineous plants; which-only derive 
their nutrition from the ſoil a litte below the ſurface. On 
the if the land had been before worn: out by erops 

of that kind is wool be improved by the culture of 
rf which would 


25 
PI and the wam of a more perſell knowledge 
of the profitable methods of cultivating and curing madder, 
together with the expences originally attending it, duſcouraged 
A Ec 
into this ma 
— 1 2 ? 


which 

nevertheleſs, raiſed, — conviction 
of our madder, to that from Hol. 
th tlie r well as uncer - 
ity, of the Dutch, that had of courſe the ope- 
has determined many of the confutners 
. to this i matter; nd 
unde ——ů 15 raiſe what — IG to uſe. 
indeed, one very beneſci conſequence already 
reſulted from the ſteps that have been taken: which is, that 
liave been deterred by them from the raiſing che 


this commodity, fo neceſfary to us, to-a ſtill 
For the States — enſible of — res- 


uce the ſame effect as trench. 
is well — A of con er- 


tous article in our own country, be at — 


as there is —— — 


9 1 


_ n 3 ſahdy — — whord bad 
ſoine years, to be better than that which was 
up. Sandy foils differ fo: much, that it may be 
nt rectark, ——ꝛ 3 
nth * 
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ſome of the moſt fertile in the world. The ſoit for madder 
ſhould certainly be a good mellow one, and of a ſufficiem 
depth, and then with care, there will be little 223 
3 

— where the den madder is raiſed, they begin 
madder towards the latter end of April, and continue 
all „he ſhoots from the fides of the roots, are 
taken 222 plant, with as much root as 
Ne, id ae then pln i rows one bea, four 
rows in each bed. The , It in to plant 
cabbages, or dwarf kidney- 8 the beds, but there 
1 ground very clean from 

when the young madder 

— —— the laſt time, the haulm or talk of the plams is 
careful We down end covered with earth, either with the 


— 

in April; the earth is ſeufled over and 

toy the ng weeds; obſerving, during the 

noting N nn CTA IS 

is or to 

hy September or Ofidber, the haulm is gen hid down, and 
zn November gin covered with earth. | 

Dy this eo of culture, the eligibility of planting mad- 

1 . covered with 

out more 


oo 


— winter. 
1 
ſummero, eue ol. the gots 


Its forbidder, ir the Zealand iſtes, to dig up lde by- 
fore the firſt day of September. When it is digged, the peo- 
ple carty ir te the flove,” and from the ſtove to the tower, 
where it is afterwards threſhed to clean it from dirt or filth, 
and then carried to the kiln, where it is dried e's hair 
cloths. - From the Lt ti carried 10 the poanding houſe, 
be ed and ſiſted, after which it wo abs eg 3; 

and then — 4 


ave od 
year 2. ſame as in the 


examined by fworn affyers and tri 
| _ madder-is cultivated by every kitchen-gardener, 

each havitig a quantity to take up annually, in proportion to 
the ſe of · the - and mot of the Fariners the there do the 
ire three years 
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ment of lard for the The ground which has 
duced madder, will bee und wells well . for other 1 
in like manner as the land u which aſparagus-roots have 


grown to be taken up for forcing upon bot-beds in winter, 
near 


which is praftiſed by moſt of kitchen- 
London, for theſe. roots are commonly allowed three years 
rowth, by thoſe perſons who value themſelves. on baving 
aſparagus ; ſo there is a great affinity in the culture 
theſe roots, for the land which will coma one pn 
crops, is always good for the other. 


It ſhould be obſerved, that . 
baulm of or with _ probably. . the 
plants — — . ot their winters. yet as the roots 
are never injured oſts, this ice is With ug unne - 
ce And in * third year, the haulm- ſhould be fre- 
turned over, from one interval to another, becauſe if 


it lies too long 

hats rs darken" the roots. will be 24 
the haulm be cut off in — 
1 to weaken the roots. As — 
haulm begins to decay, the roots ſhould be talen up: for they 

n than if they are rn 
The land her being Fg. will —— excel 
. parſnips, — 
There have bees ec Image 14 er 
troducing, or rather r the culture of madde 


land, which it may be pro to take notice den al beide | 


ſhoald have ſo much weight as to prevent many p gy 


in it. The firſt which 4 
hat end in this country is not ſo well 1 or — 


madder as that in Holland; to which we with truth affirm, 
that there are vaſt irafts of land here equally well adapted for 
the producing madder as the beſt land in Zealand, and ſrom 
the experience which we have had og Mike e 
as great, if not a greater crop. 

Another objection is che expence e A Rove, kiln, 
mill, &c. ; but in anſwer to this, it is found | 6X TIenCce, 
that the green roots, when pounded, will anſwęr dyer's 
purpoſe extremely well ; one pound. of the —— 
to about four or five pounds of the wy 4 mrs Fe 
1 · n het x nce of age Jp. kilns, the riſque 
in drying, the w expence of grin 
ding, are ſaved. The roots may be KN ORIG. Pons: 


manner 


in one poſi poſition, it will rot, and (the { 4 


— 
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Manner as carrots are directed to be preſerved in the Farmer's 
Magazine No. VII. I . 
e nts about Liſle, being in too great a to en- 
joy — of their labour, wt u 222 its 
roots have attained a proper ſize. The Zealanders let their's 
ow larger. A medium ſhould however be obſerved ; for 
the roots which have remained long in the ground, yield leſs 
dye than thoſe which have ſtood only till they have acquired 
the bigneſs peculiar to each kind. 
- This root, which is one of the beſt ingredients that can be 
uſed for dying wools and ſtuffs, gives them a red colour, which 
reſiſts, without. alteration, the influence of the air, the heat 
of the ſun, and the effects of the ingredients made uſe of to 
try colours: it contributes alſo to make other mixed colours 
laſting : finally, a method is found out of giving cotton a very 
pleaſing and laſting carnation colour with it. All parts of 
the root do not yield this red ; the dye of ſome parts fades, 
other parts are worth nothing at all. 

In examining a well-conditioned root of madder with a 
microſcope, under the outer bark, in the fleſh may be perceived 
certain red particles, which certainly yield the colour which 
the root contains; but there 1s, beſides this, ſeen a great 
22 of woody ſubſtance of a fallow colour; and this 
ubſtance probably impairs the firſt mentioned colour. Ac- 
cording to M. de Tourniere, this fallow colour is not ſo good 
a ſhade as the red; and he imagines that leys, &c. give a 
IO to the colours dyed with madder in no other re- 
ſ 


than by abſtrafting this fallow colour. The ſun and 
ews have the ſame on yarn dyed with madder, when 
it is expoſed on the graſs. 

M. 1. Tourniere alſo * that the part which yields 
the red is, in the green root, diſſolved in a mueilaginous juice; 
for the bark. and the other parts which contain moſt red, are 
alſo moſt ſucculent : by drying them in a kiln they loſe ſeven 
eighths of their weight, and yet the roots are not perfeRly dry; 
for — bend before they break; they are rather bruiſed than 
ground by the mill; and this unctuous powder is apt to clot : 
it is true, that in time they loſe this unctuouſneſs, and be- 
come dry; but at the fame time the quality of the red parti- 
cles is lowered. Theſe obſervations arc well deſerving of 
attention; for they un. 1.4 t to us, wah 8 

rycles be impai too great a heat: ſuppoſing it 
—— it — much 1 water — 
diſſolve and ſeparate its parts. Finally, theſe refleftiors 7 


A; 
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M. de Tourniere very well with the experiments of M. 
d'Ambourney, and convince us that madder-roots "may be 
uſed green with very conſiderable advantage. But green 
madder can never be uſed, except when the lie con- 
venient for the Uyers : thus, when madder is to be carried to 
any conſiderable diſtance, it muſt of courſe be dried. 

As madder-roots are very apt to ferment wheh they are 
bought green, it will be neceſſary to examine carefully whe. 
ther they are ſpotted, or have a muſty ſmell : if the 
23 ven them a black hue, they are by all means to 


wy roots to yield a fine oe, ſhould be freſh © ſach as 

are duſty on being 7 broke muſt therefore be rejected, and with 

the er reſo — a — finel 
con ought to as have a 

fomewhat Hike that ä — — 2 

de unctuous, and run into clots on 

As madder is ſold 1 to the 
er to have the roots quite dry ; but he be care- 

| thatthey have not been kiln-burnt : — — 
ett have dom this deſect. Too haſty a drying wrinkles 
ſpliis che bark; and, as it then ſeparates very eaſil from the 
wood, the moſt uſeful is loſt: the bark t re ould 
be ſmooth, entire, adhering to the wood : but we muſt 
not confound the true bark with the outer bark, or epidermis, 
which would only leſſen the brightneſs of the colour. 

The largeſt roots are not always the beſt: they are fre- 
quently yellow, and have but little of that red which alone 
Ties the — The very {mall roots are of litile value, as 
as 8 1 but 

of the beſt are e a quill to 
— of the little 4 Ling 
In ws ho roou there may be ſeen, aa-wethave al- 
two ſubſtances one from the-other : 
that er to a yello ad 4 the dye: thatiaf 
the dep reds the part rally wel _ confequeutly the high- 
eſt coloured roots ſhonj be preferred 

It would be a uſeful difcovery could there be a method 
found out of extrafting the redparticles without any mixture 

with the fillow or yellow part: we are of opinion, the trials 
mould be made on the green root, that the red particles, 
which are often in a fate of diflolntion, 1 

; | As 
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As the ſureſt method of knowing the g of madder 
is to make a trial 45 it on ſome piece of Aa it will not be 
amiſa, if ſuch as; plant much of it, accuſtom themſelves to 
1 0 this trial, | that they may . demonlcate to the purehaſers 

quality of their roots : > following proceſs ſor doing it, 
e works of M. Hellat. - 

To dye pound of woollen:yarn, a bath muſt be made 
with five of. alum, and one ounce of red tartar, diſ- 
ſolved in a ſufficient quantity of water; the wogl that is to be 
dyed muſt 7 well drenched in this liquor: in about a week 
2 of ground madder root is to be thrown into wa- 

N 26 y can bear your, hand in; and, after havi 
* the water and powder ether with a flick, the wool 
is put it; = the 'bath muſt be kept hot for an hour, but 
e il x did, 4 Ep N. be dull: but towards. 

time the bath is made to boil ; but the yarn 
muſt be Rantly, taken out- 

2 ee ing circumſtances will affe& the beauty of the 
| e | not be amiſs to make at the ſame time two trials 
wath the ſane yarn; one with the madder that is to be proved, 
ich the fine madder of Zealand, or azala; the 


beauty of the will dejermine which i is the belt * | 
3 RE ER — — = — — * 
Aur a nee = = Flocks of "_ 


I Think FA lowing gk of nancy! g the Roju flocks, 

which was ſent from Spain to the od bale Mi llinfon, 
F. R. S. well deſerves a plate in the Farmer's Ma gazine. 

. Bath, Nec. 11, 1776. VA A RO. 

There are to kinds of ſheep in Spain, namely, 8 
woolled which remain all their lives in their native 
country, an Which are houſed 1 ht in ſhe Ne ; 
the fine-woalled ſheep, which. are all their lives | in the of 
air, which travel every fummer from the coal mountains 


the northern parts of Spain. 3 ſeed all the winter on the 
ſouthern warm ae of Koda a, Manca, and. Eſtręemadura. 
It has a from very accurate calculations, that wow 


are not er than five Hillen of fine-woglled 
S Ns band WIE oct e 
of on thouſand ſheep, produce early about Tk 
reals a head, which we may ſuppoſe to * che value of 


twelve 2 ſterling. 
Special 
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At the latter end of £ they put e or 


ocre, 2 N common in 8 

ves it in n ans 4. the b 

e to the rump. It is an old 

it mixes with the greaſe of the wool, and 
le to the rain and cold; others, 

— — and there hinders it 


which would >> ture . 81 


w - 


prevents a variation in the 
> quires but Hed eas; for it'is a known 
* to that ve 8 


een in W 


Sh left they | 
n to drop their 


n the ewes — | 
toilſdme and moſt ſolicitous part of 
colors firff cull out the barren from 
re condubiled tothe beſt mel - 


regn == Picker 


= . : weeds, upoy their iſſue out 
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lineſs ; * mark them on the noſe with a hot i iron ; they 
ſaw off part of their horns, that the rams neither hurt 
one another, nor the ewes ; and they emaſculate the lambs 
intended for bell-wethers-to walk at the head of the tribe. 

As ſoon as April comes, the ſheep expreſs, by various un- 
eaſy motions, a ſtrong deſire to return to their ſummer habi- 
tations. The ſhepherds muſt then exert all their vigilance to 

revent their eſcaping; for it has often 2 that a tribe 
{om ſtolen a forced march of three or four ? upon a 
drowſy ſhepherd ; and there are many examples of three or 
four 2 ſheep walking a hundred leagues to the very place 
22 ſed on the year before; 

In the ſummer ſheep-walksl learnt that the three following 
opinions ſhould be ranked among vulgar errors: 

1. That falt-ſprings are not found in the hi u mountains, 
but in the low hills and plains only.— The whole territory of 
Molina is full of ſalt-Iprings, and there is a copious one 
riſing out of land higher than the ſource of the To and 
not far from it; which is one of the higheſt lands in all the 
. inward parts of Spain. | 

2. That metallic vapours hours vegetation ; and that no 
rocks nor mountains pregnant with rich veins of ore are co- 
vered with rich vegetable ſoils. There are many iron, copper, 
lead, and pure pyritous ores in theſe ſheep-walks, where grow 
the ſame plants, and the ſame ſweet graſs, as in the other parts 

3.. That ſheep eat and love azomatic plants; and that the 
fleſh of thoſe that ſeed on the hills where ſweet herbs abound 
has a. fine taſte I have obſerved, that when the ſhepherd 
made a pauſe, and let ſheep feed at theic will, they ſought 
only for fine. graſs, and neyer touched any aromatic plant: 
. that when the creeping ſerpillum was interwoven with the 
graſs, they induſtrivuſly noſled it aſide to bite a blade of 
. graſs; and that chis trouble ſoon made them ſeek out a pure 
gramineous ſpot. I obſerved too, when the dere g the cei- 
ved a threatening cloud, and gave. a to. the dogs to 
_ collef the tribe = then go be bebind it, * apace himſelf 
to lead the ſheep to ſhelter, that, as they had no time to ſtoop, 

they nds «yr take a py of flzzchas, roſemary, or any other 
fhrub in, their way : for ſheep will eat any thi rig when they 
e 


are „or when they — faſt. I m greedily 
devour . hemlock, 22 N 2 9 
e. 


. er ooh. Po not r ſh 
to go out of their toils till the motning-ſun bas be the 
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dew of a white ſroſt, and never to let them approach a rivy- 
let or pond after a ſhower of hail; for if they ſhould eat the 
dewy graſs, or drink hail-water, the whole tribe would become 


melancholy, loſe all appetite, pine away and die; of which 


there have been frequent inſtances. 


The ſheep of Andaluſia, which never travel, have coarſe, 
long, hairy wool. I ſaw ſome in Eſtremadura whoſe wool 
trailed on the ground. The itinerant ſheep have ſhort, ſilky, 


white wool; the fineneſs'of which is owing to the ani 


* 
8 


paſſing its life in the open air, of equal temperature; for it is 
not lier in Andaluſia or Eſtremadura in the winter, than 
it is in the Montana or Molina in ſummer. Conſtant heat, 
or conſtant cold, with houfing, are the cauſes of coarſe, 


ſpeckled, black wool: and I do believe, from a few experi- 


ments and long obſervation, that 1f the fine-woolled 
ſtayed at home in the winter, their wool would become c 


and filky likewiſe in a few generations. 


i 


e 
in a ſew generations; and on the other hand, that if the 
coarſe-woolled ſheep travelled from climate to climate, and 
lived in the free air, their wool would become fine, ſhort, 


All the animals that I know of, who live in the open air, 
conſtantly keep up to the colour of their fires. There are 
the moſt beautiful brindled — in the world among the 


coarſe-woolled ſheep of Spain. 


never ſaw one among the 


ſine - woolled flocks: the free but leſs-abundant perſpiration 
in the open air, is ſwept away as faſt as it flows; whereas it 
is greatly increafed by the exceſſive heat of numbers of ſheep 
houſed all night in a narrow place. It fouls the wool, makes 
it hairy, and changes its colour.—The ſwine of Spain, who 
ſs their lives. in the woods, are all of one colour, as the 
wild boars. They have fine, filky, curled briſtles. Never 
did a Spaniſh hog's briſtle pierce a ſhoe. What a quantity 
of dander is daily ſcoured from the glands of a ſtabled horſe ; 
the curry-comb and hair-cloth ever in hand! How clean is 


the kin of a horſe that lives in the open air 


The ſhepherds begin to ſheer their ſheep on the firſt of 
May, provided the weather be fair: for if the wool were not 


uite dry, the fleeces, which are cloſe piled one 


an0- 


er; would rot. It is for this reaſon that their ſheering-houſes 
are ſurprizingly ſpacious. I faw ſome large enough to con- 
tain twenty thouſand ſheep in bad weather, and which coſt 


above five thouſand pounds ſterli 


ng. 'Belides, the ewes are 


creatures of ſuch tender conſtitutions, that if they were ex- 


poſed immediately after ſheering, they would all periſh. 


* 


An 
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* under a 
„and be- 
are 
e. of 


they, 
BY are led by degrees, in che morning, into of . 
5 er, wad n The ih au ry 
carries them off as they are thory, to be mark 
tur: and a8 this operation is necellanly portomngd upon only 
one at a time, it Hives 3 fair n pherds to 
ens 05 he hy ey who have 
out-lived their teeth, to the fields to 
feed a little, if it Py 2 ng zey return in the 
evening to pals the night iy the yer haters the eee, 
nee of Oo wa but 1 RE OC ISS 
SE houſe, and are thus brought by degrees to 


open air. 

How far a fimilar practice be advantageouſly introduced i | 

cer Wake Sad we fall oben 0 the pre Farmer] 

Ar. Iv e and Core of Worms . 

5 that are uſeſul to mankind, the horſe 

is certainly entitled to che firſt rank; Ns and hen 
conſiderable as 212 and contrived by its Ggure and 

proportion to afford us pleaſure, was not given to man only : 


there is a ſpecies of fly, whoſe e da 
looked as till better I than ours. 
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nouriſhed only r inte ſlines of x Mir: — is —＋ none 
i en irn * 
rey 3 — 2 them. 2 ace Rn 
Beſides the long, and ſometimes very long, worms which 
have been obſerved in the bodies of horfes, there have been 
ſeen alſo in them ſhort ones. All authors, both ancient and 
moder mo have treated of the diſeaſes of horſes, have takeit 
W of eſe ſhort worms; but M. Valiſnieri is, I believe, 
the firſt who has traced them to the laſt ſtage 
der ta and ſeen them change into a haity kind of fly, like 

e drone. 

The flies from which theſe bots are produced, inhabit t 
country, and do not come near houſes, at leaſt not near thoſe 
of great towns; and therefore horſes are never liable to have 
thele ſhort worms in their bodies if they have been kept 


autumn. It is in the formef of theſe feaſdns, and 
too in the beginning of the latter, that the females of e 
flies apply themſelves io the anus of horſes, and endeavour 
to gain admittance, in order there to depoſit their eggs, of 
perhaps their worms. | | 

The preciſe inſtant of their entrance will ſcarce admit of 


an eye - witneſi, but by the meereſt chance: yet M. Vahfnieri 


ſays, that Dr. Gaſpari had beheld this very uncommon fight, 
The Doctor was one day Iooking at his mates in a field, a 

obſerved, that from being perfeAly quiet, they of a ſudden 
became very reſtleſa, ran about in great agitation, pran- 


cing, plunging, and kicking, with violent motions of their 


tails, He concluded, that theſe extraordinary effefts were 
produced by ſome fly buzzing about them, and endeavouring 
to ſettle upon the anus of one of them; but the fly not be- 


towards a mare that was feeditig at a diſtance from the 
rell; 971 now the fly taking a more effeftual method to 
compals it's deſign, paſſed under the tail of the mare, and 
| its way to the anus. | | 
Here, at firſt, it occaſioned otily an itching, by which the 
inteſtine was protruded with an increaſed apertute of the anus ; 
the fy taking advantage of this, 8 farther, 
lodged itſelf in the folds of the i e; this done, it way 
a fituation proper for laying its eggs. Soon after this, the mare 
every violent, running about, prar 12 kicking, 
and throwing herſelf on the ground; in ſhort, was not 
| quiet, nor returned to feeding, sill after a quarter 1 


of their trans for- 


within doors, eſpecially in a town, during the ſummer and 


be able to ſucceed, he obſetved it go off, with leſs noiſe than 


—— — —y— 
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. The fly then, we ſee, can find means of Cepotring it's 
gg or perhaps its worms, in the fundament of the horſe ; 
which once effetted, it has done all that is ncceſſary for them. 
If theſe worms are not already hatched when firſt depoſited 
in the horſe, but are then only eggs, it will not be long be- 
fore they are hatched, from the nutritive heat they 'there 
receive. | PE DEE Ll 
Theſe worms ſoon make their way into the inteſtines of 
che horſe; they occupy ſuch parts of this region, as ate to 
tem moſt convenient, and ſometimes, as we ſhall Toon ſee, 
penetrate even to the Nomach. All the hazard th appear 
io be expoſed to is, that of being carried away from the 
laces they have fixed on, by the excrement, which may 
| likely to drive all before it. But nature has provided 
for all things; and when we ſhall have farther deſcribed theſe 
worms, it will be ſeen, that they are able to maintain their 
gs. ap to remain in the body of the horſe as long as 
e. | TIS; | 
There is a time when theſe worms are of themſelves deſi- 
rous to leave this their habitation; it being no longer conve- 
nient to them after the purpoſes of their growth are anſwered. 
2 transformation to a fly muſt be performed out of the 
orle's body; and accordingly, when the time of their trans- 
formation draws near, they approach towards the anus of the 
horſe, and then leave him of theit own accord, or with the 
excrement, with which they ſuffer themſelves to be carried 


F 


along. | 

| The figure of theſe worms affords at firſt ſight nothing re- 
markable, but they appear, like many other worms of the 
claſs, that change into flies with two wings, and like the great- 
eſt part of the worms of that claſs, they are provided with a 
fort of ſcaly claws, with which they draw themſelves forward. 
A difference in colour may be obſerved between thoſe that 


are taken by force from the inteſtine of the horſe, and thoſe 


42 come away of their own accord; ſome are greeniſh, 


e yellowiſh, and: others nearly brown: theſe laſt are neareſt 


to, and the greeniſh ones the fartheſt from the time of their 
transformation. 5 


If M. Valiſnieri and myſelf have rightly obferved the po- 


ſition of their claws, ſome of them di m others in this 


reſpeft; but they are perſettly ſimilar in every other particu- 
lar, and change into flies ſo nearly alike, thet } adn convinced 
they are of the ſame kind and origin. 


However 
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However this may be, the worms we now are ſpeaking of 
have two unequal claws ; and ſince I have been acquainted 
with the nature and uſe of thoſe claws, it has ſeemed to me 
eaſy to conceive how they may remain in the inteſtines of a 
horſe, -in oppoſition to all efforts of the excrements to force 
them out. One that I was handling and examining, faſtened 
upon my finger in ſuch a manner, that I found great difficulty 
to get it of, Theſe claws are a fort of anchors, differently 
— — diſpoſed from the * N common anchors, but 
contrived to produce the ſame e 

Beſides theſe two claws, nature hath given to each of theſe 
worms a very great number of tri r ſpikes, or briſtles, 

— ſufficient to arm againſt the coats of the inteſtines, 

to reſiſt the force employed to drive them towards the 
_ 8 the head be diretted towards the ſtomach of 
t orie. 

It will undoubtedly be aſked, whether theſe worms are not 
dangerous to horſes? The mares which afforded me, for ſe- 
veral years, thoſe on which I made my obſervations, did not 
appear to be leſs in health than thoſe wbich had none: but it 
may ſometimes happen, that they are in ſo great a quantity in 
the body of a horſe, as to prove fatal to him. M. Valiſnieri 
* theſe worms to have been the cauſe of an epidemi- 

di 


worms, by gnawing on 

for itſelf a kind of cell therein, and each of theſe cavities 
would eaſily contain a grain of Indian wheat. One may 
readily imagine to how wretched a condition the ſtamach 
muſt be reduced by this means: the outer membranes were. 
inflamed, and the inner ones ulcerated, and corrupted. A 
very ſmall quantity of theſe worms were ſound in the ſmall 
inteſtines, and only a few in the larger, to which laſt they 
were found affixed, but had corroded them. 

It is, perhaps, only when theſe worms are in great numbers, 
and incommode each other in the inteſtines of the horſe, 
that they make their towards the ſtomach; and indeed a 
very few flies muſt be ſufficient to overſtock the inſide of a 

: | "G8 | horſe, 
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horſe, provided ſhould fit all their eggs, and theſe 
be animated; NI. Valiſnieri yorg bor counted upwards of ſeven 
hundred eggs in the body of one 


When one of theſe worms has =.) the anus of the horſe, 
it falls on the ground, and immediately ſeeks out for ſome 
lace of ſafety to which it may retire, to for the laſt 
of its transformation, by which it 15 to become a fly. 
It's ſkin now hardens arid thickens by degrees, and at 

forms a ſolid ſkelt or cod. the ſhape of which ſcarcely diffe: 
from that of the worm. It is firſt of a pale red colour, which 
changes into chefnut, and at length, by the addition of gra- 
dual and ſucceſſive ſhades of brown, the ſhell is rendered 
black. Before the worm 5 is of the 
form of an ball; and it remains 1n this ſhape much 
than worms of the fleſh-fly kind. 1 have met with 


ſome that have not ſhewn the ſmalleſt traces of the wings, 
and head of 7. even at the end of five or 
and from thence 


that thefe worms s do not XL 


than caterpi 

Mr. Ofmer ſays, that Biege medicine will kill 
——— orts of worms in horſes. _ 

6% e new milk, one nart: honey, a pound; 
this to the horſe in a naar 
_— mp give him a pint of brine, more or 

_ ſize and ftrength of the horſe, and let 
fin: faſt ar hour ; repeat thls three or four ſucceſſive 


ger OR le that horſes occaſionally die 
of nd Hoe, \ when theſe. Bots (ior ther is the 
name which our farriers give to theſe ſhort worms) lodge in 
and corrode the ſtomach and bowels, inſtead of coming away 
oy TS; and fays, that no medicines to be e 
for the till we ſee them br he away dead by 
eck If theſe inſetts did not generally make their eſcape 
by ſome means unknown to us, horſes would die much of- 
tener of the worms or bots, than they do. | 


—E— — —— 
ART. V. Diſeaſes of Cows. Continued. By C. Williamſon, 
Bails on the Fleſk or Skin. 

OWS, blains, whi i 
C e eo ed Ps Tha 


a — cos. ca; 


pro- 
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proboſcis, and laying their. which are there nouriſhed. 
and produce wes ma er their pacnlins kind. The little or- 
— of 1 * part will _— cure in tedi- 

ous, eſpecially if we n at the ht to make our 
lar ſtages — 1 eure them —— arten; * 
inſtance, with 1 ointments. A maxim to be in- 
culcated 2 rriers, cow. leeches, and, I was going to 

fay, to Men- Gar, and Women - Boctots too is, to leave 
* to do her own buſiteſs, and when ſhe wants help, to 
aſſiſt her, and only when ſhe wan 

I have ſeen m cow y ſqueeze out the worm oſten, and, 
without any application, Io amiſs has happened. Sup. 
poſe it has already paſſed the favourable dige ſtage and put on 
_ tremendous, and a c abſceſs 1s already formed, a punc- 

ture with a lancet (the leaſt dreadful, the leaſt 
only uſeful inſtrument in this caſe) tets out the matter, and 
the part will foon get into the late of health from which it 
originally erred. 2 gain, that the boil ſhould be de- 
generated into a ſore, rhaps difficulties may ariſe ; the 
difficulty of making any og of a plaiſter 482 the tea- 
zing of the animal from flies, calls for our utmoſt care. I 
would — 72 the application of the Vegeto - mineral wa- 
ter, [a receipt for — will be I in our next,| by way of 
waſh, twice a day, which will clean and heal the. wound, and 
ds: aid over the part where it can. 
[To w ONES 1 | 


— 


and the 


Axr. VI. On the difference nine W. and . 
Mr. SYLVAN, e 
Was if 8 
1 res cr Fog. rn that will i 
Tree from a Shrub. It ſeemed aſtoniſhing 
Fence in ap 


iv; ago hot there there i mw 


ng, — po 
pearance is fo-great 4 but as I was not able to an- 
. fend ſe, Tl fic = 


6pitito of your ingenious 'carrer 
1 e 


ſay with 
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— im herbs and trees; Cha, por 
ancient * was pfincipally ſuggeſted by the difference of 
fize and duration of the plants in queſtion, Be that as it may, the 
— 2 — Heeres the poet .; hr 

time a to the t ape, it 
obtained a principal place in almoſt every 2 
8 which mixes herbs and trees 2 


Amon che celebrated names in botany, which have retained the 
ancient: 


inction, are numbered C nus, the father of ſyſte- 
matic botany ; Morifon, Hermannus, — hes Knaut, Boer- 
Ray, Pontedera, and Tournefort. The latter, rather,than 
omit a diviſion, through cuſtom become neceſſary, choſe to hurt the 
elegance and uniformity of his plan; and, in fact, f. out into 


_ twenty-two claſſes, what, without ſuch dvigon, have been 


eafily compriſed in ſeventeen. X 
On the oppoſite fide are ranged Rivinus, Chriſtian Knaut, Lin- 
nat, LO 7 0 | 
n into trees 2 though equal antiquity, 

is neither ſo obvious, nor are its limits ſo accurately aſcertained. 
In fact, of the numerous charafteriſtic differences which have been 
ſuggeſted by botanical writers, not one is perfectly ſatis 0 
ournefort, that trees are univerſally taller than ſhrubs, is, 


in ee; 
dard were y e 
adds wart anne > Ay in its pature, _— 
difference of climate, foil, and 


this kind 8 

enſue; and — he gran — —_ 

— 222 would receive different appellations, 

9 as it exceeded. or came ſhort of, the given ſtandard. 
ricinut, or palma. chriſti the dwarf roſebay, rhododen- 


a7 ; 10 ſtrawberry- tree, arbutus ; and A beer others, which grow 


to the ſize of very large trees in warm climazes, are, in this country, 


cqualled, and even exceeded in height by many of Gut ſnalle 


2 The diference of foil and culture in the ſame climate, produces a 
— — Thus, to take an example from herba. 


ceous the marigold, which, in a fat and moiſt earth, riſes 
two feet hi — — INEOE 


Nature, 
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Nature, ſays Linnæus, has put no limits between trees and ſhrubs. 
Where then are we to ſearch for the foundation of this diſtinction? 
Not in the difference of ſize and height, for nothing can be more 
fallible. Either, he continues, there are no limits at all, or they 
are to be found in the buds ; and the plants are ftiled trees, when 
their ſtems came up with buds ; ſhrubs, when they ariſe without buds: 
but this diſtinction is ſufficiently confured by its author, who imme- 
diately ſubjoins, that there are ſeldom any buds upon the very large 
trees in India; which muſt, therefore, notwithſtanding their great 


ight, n be reckoned ſhrubs. 
he learned Dr. Alſton, in his Tyrocinium Botanicum, ſeems to 
conſider the diſtinction into trees and ſhrubs, as a true natural diſ- 
tinction, and endeavours to trace its foundation in the internal 
ſtructure of the plants themſelves. All trees, fays he, whether they 
bear buds or not, are covered with the two barks, the outer and inner, 
called by botaniſts, cortex and liber. Shrubs differ from herbaceous 
| „in the duration of their ſtems; from trees, in the na- 
ture of their covering, which is not a bark, but a cuticle, or fimple 


kin. 
This thought is ingenious ; but the fact on which it depends, is not 
ſafficiencly ined. | | 5 
The 5— into ſhrubs and 2238 which is ex- 
ceedingly arbitrary indeterminate, was uggeſted Clu- 
Jus, 2 work entitled, Rariores & Exotice Plante, Pabel in 
1576; and afterwards adopted by Cæſalpinus, and others.“ ] | 


a —_ ”" nn” = n 


Az. VII. To variegate white Flowers with fie red firipes: 
TAKE of the juice of the berries of the Piercea, or Sola- 


noides, (an exotic plant commonly kept in ſtoves) and 


mix it with common water, putting it into a phial, ſhaking it 


well together for ſome time till the water is thoroughly tinged ; 
then cut off the flowers that are white and juſt fully blown, 
and place their ſtalks into the 1 and in one night the 
flowers will be finely variegated with red. This experiment 
ſucceeds moſt I on the Tuberoſe and the double white 
Narciſſus; the juice the berries will ſtain paper and linen 
of a bright red colour. | 
The title of Solanoides was given to this plant in ihe Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences for*the-year- 1706 ; and Mr. 
Miller afterwards inſcribed this genus of plants to his Grace 
Hugh Percy Duke of Northumberland. = 


Ax r. VII. 


| 
1 

| 
1 
| 
4 


—_— 
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Ant. VIII. A Remedy for the Burning in à Cow. 
Mr. SYLVAN, FE 0 

TH ERE is a diſorder in cows which is called Burning, much 
1 like the venereal diſorder in mankind. I have looked 
for an account of it, and to ſee if there was any cure for it 
in the books that treat of the management and diſorders of 
rattle ; but I never could find any account whatever, nor do 
Ekiiow that it is q tems as mentioned r Moſt of the 
books appear to be written who had no experience 
rye Log fo deve dow wh receipts and then pub- 
Tifhed them. What 1 have faid of this Hiforter, is a ſofficient 
deſcription for Farmers, or the people who deal in cattle, and 
as 1 Deve cured many by the following means, 1 ſhould wiſh to 


e it in the 2 
Take a flick and tie ie ord er ee and having 


that end well inſome old crab venice, a little war- 
med thruſt it up the vent a little way, rubbing 2 well, but 
very ge I and i the diſorder 
is not bad, it will ſoon cure it. But ſometimes this alone will 
not do; I then take from one to two orth of aſa ſctida, 
accorting to the age and ſize of the cow, and give it in ſome 
Warm ale; this, with apply#ng the verjuice, has never failed to 
complete the cure.” | 


- Dec. 6th, 1776. A Weſt-Country Farmer. 


lth. 


' Diforders to which they are often ſuſect. 


PFHER victuals ruſt be given them in time, and in 
. =- the moſt regular manner, and great care mult be taken 
that nothing of an inſectious or noxious quality is mixed with 
*. Hogs, ducks, and in ſhert, all ſorts of ſhould be 
kept as far from. them as poſſible, for che dung of thoſe crea- 
tures is at all times very offenſive; and if any parts of it are 
ſcattered in their provender, it will in the courſe of two or 
three days make them very fick. Rub them down with freſh 
Arado at leaſt once in two days, for that ſerves to keep their 
bodies open, by promoting perſpiration; let them be blooded 
twice n the year, nearly in ſpring and autumn, and this prac- 
tice will be neceſſary, although there appears no reaſon for it, 
for it is to be uſed as a preventative inſtead of a cure. After 
they have been blooded, the moſt proper drink to be given 
them wall be water, milk warm, in which muſt be infuſed a 


couple 


ART.IX. Rules to preſerve Cattle from the moſt common 
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couple of heads of garlic; and they muſt have it thrice a d 

for three days 2 To — whether the beaſt is — 
or in health, viſit him early in the morning, and obſerve care- 
fully his noſe ; if pearly drops like dew fall from it, then he 
1s well, but if it is hard and dry, you muſt continue giving him 
the drink till he is perſectly recovered. | | 


ART. X. On the benefit of laying Straw in the Sheep-fold in 
Tp Winter. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


1 See ſome Farmers begin to fold their paſture lands as 
ſoon as they have done folding for wheat. At this ſea- 
ſon neither the fun nor wind either dry or waſte the dung, as 
in the ſummer. It is commonly ſaid, that the ſheep kill the 
moſs at this time, and by their tread prevent more from grow- 
ing. But as the is now cold, ſome Farmers lay a 
little ſtraw in the fold, which keeps the bodies of the ſheep 
warmer, and adds to the virtue and quantity of the manure. 
This is not generally practiſed, and therefore I ſend it for 
your Magazine, that it may be more univerſally known. 
VIATOL 
[We recommend this to the notice of every Farmer, and though 
the hint is not entirely new, yet we think it has been greatly neg- 
lected or overlooked ; it is fo obvious and wie, that we need 
not ſay. any thing more of its utility in paſture (and we may add in 


Ax r. XI. A quick method of raifing Oak Plants. 
THE very great ſcarcity of Oak Timber in this kingdom,, 
2 2 by the continual falls, and little = | 
paid to the planting that valuable wood, ſo eſſentially neceſ- 
for the ſupport of our naval power, induces me to offer 
an hint, with relped to the management of young Oak Plants, 
that may not only be of uſe to the nurſery - man, but to every 
entleman who wiſhes to improve his own eſtate, and at the 
fame time do the public an apa ſervice, 8 * 2 
In the year 1771, a quantity of Acorns were ſowed in a 
ſeed bed, 2 £ lants — ſuffered to main there two 
years ; they were then taken up carefully, and the tap-root 
thortened, and removed to the nurſery, until ground was 
txenched and prepared for their reception; in 1774, they 
: | were 
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were planted out, with a number of other trees; and in the 
winter of 1775, having taken good root, and 1 heal- 
thy, they were cut down within two inches of the ground; 
the laſt ſummer, a number of them made vigorous ſhoots ; 
and. by only ſuffering one ſhoot to remain on each plant, and 
taking off | fn that ſhoot, through the fummer, all the fide 
— * and buds as they appeared, the ſhoots of four of 
them now meaſure as under, in height : 
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Feet, Inches. F * Inches. 
2 3 
6 ; 5 10 
And ſufficiently ſtrong to ſupport themſelves without ſtakes, 
A Friend to Planting. 


ART. XII. The late Dr. Halley's Method of Curing a Cold. 
HEN the Doctor caught a cold, and had a ſlight fever, he 


always took half an ounce of Jeſuit's Bark in water- 


gruel, at one doſe. He called it his Chocolate, and it always 
cured him. | ; n 


— ; * * — — „— — —_— 


ART. XIII. To Cure Warts. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


So years ago an acquaintance of mine was much famed 
for his noſtrum in curing Warts, which he pretended to 
oY giving the perſon ſome grains of muſty wheat to keep.- 
e Airekled em to rub their Warts very well with ſweet 
oil, and then with common ſalt, as oſten as they could con- 
veniently : this generally deſtroyed the Warts; for as to the 
wheat, it was only a pretended charm. 


Dec. 24th, 1776. | W. M. 


— 


x 


ee 


An. XIV. Receipt for Cracks in the Glazing of China Plates 
; or Diſhes. | 


_—_— 


RU the China well with butter, and hold it before the 
* till it is quite hot, and the cracks will be immediately 


LUCINDA. 
From 
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From the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


The Third Journey from the Cape Town into the Southern Parts of 
_ undertaken for the Diſcovery 1 Plants, towards tht 
mprovement of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew. By Mr. 
Francis Maſſon, one of his Majefly's Gardiner: 


EPT. 26, 1774, I ſet out from the Cape Town, but by the badneſs 
8 of the weather was obliged to ſtay all night at the Salt River, about 
two miles from the town, where there is a wine houſe. I had in com- 
pany oP two ſervants, for driving my waggon and taking care of my 
oxen and horſe. 

27th, The morning being fine, we travelled through the great ſand 
plain (lying between the Cape town and Hottentots Holland mountains) 
great part of which was under water. In the afternoon we had heavy 
rain, when we croſſed the Eerſte Rivier, and lodged all night at a farm- 
houſe under thoſe mountains, where we found the whole country ena- 
3 The weather began leaſant, the fun ſhi 
, wea to more p t, tk i- 
a em wh force ; but ſudden heavy ſhowers much retarded our jour- 
ney, confining us to ſhort ſtages along the foot of the Stell 
mountains. | | 
OR. xſt, To-Draaken Steen. 
| 2d, To Paarle Kerk, where I was joined by Dr. TuunzerG. 

4th, We went up to the top of the Paarle mountain, where we added 
greatly to our collection. 

5th, To Paarde Berg 2 mountain. 

Sth, We mounted to the top of Paarde » where we found a trea- 
fure of new plants, which we had not ſeen before, and on the top had 
an extenſive view of the adjacent country, which is level, and has but 
a barren appearance; yet contains ſeveral rich plantations, producing 
abundance of corn and wine; and the peaſants hive luxuriouſly, Their 
wage 12 lie all around the foot of this mountain, which yields a num- 
of fine rivulets, without which this country would be uninhabited, 
th, We directed our courſe northward, through a level country co- 
vered with low ſhrubs ; but it being now ſpring, it was every where de- 
corated with flowers of the greateſt beauty, every hour's march produ- 
cing new charms. At night we arrived at the foot of a mountain calleg 
Van Riebeck's Caſteel. There we lodged at Mr. DRATRA's, a wealthy 
farmer, who treated us in the moſt friendly manner, and begged that we 
would favour him with our.company for a month, which ſhould nat coſt 
us a farthing. 8 . 

* Who wond to the top of Riebeck's Caſteel, which is very high, 
= the north 1. nadie It is about faur or five miles long, 
and very narrow on the top j we collected here many remarkable new 
icular a hyacinth, with flowers of a pale gold colour. 

zoth, We came to the Berg Rivier, which was then impaſſable by 
reaſon of the late rain. 


— 5% a our -— 

| chenee we proceeded through = barren uninhabited 
y ; conſequen obliged tent ourſelves w | 

— ———— — from the 8, E, wind, which 


A2 : 13th, 


- when the water is freſh, which had now began 
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13th, We arrived at the foot of a mountain called Piquet Berg, lying 
direct north from the Cape town, q 9 Jul ar (op) place of obſervation 
of the Abbe DeLa CaAilLE, when he ured a d on the meridian 
in we = 1750. All —1 — 2 apt = bs nn, — fur- 
niſned with a great variety o vtiful plants, eſpecially aſpalatli. 
15th, We mounted the Piquet Berg, which is very high, but eaſy of 
aſcent. On the top are fine plains covered with excellent verdure, which 
are of great ſervice to the peaſants, who ſend up their oxen during the 
ſummer ſeaſon. We ſaw here ſeveral zebras and two colts, but they 
were . 
Asch, We came to Verloore Valley, which begins on the N. W. fide 
of the Piquet Berg. It is a narrow extent of marſhy ground, incloſed 
hills on each ſide, with a ſmall river, frequented by a variety of wa- 
ter fowl, which afforded good ſport. Towards the ſea the river increaſes 
in breadth, in many places upwards of a mile, and is very deep; there 
we ſaw hundreds of pelicans and wild » which kept the middle of 
the river; but we ſhot ſeveral wild d and water hens, which ſwam 
yo 3 
22d, We arrived at the mouth of the Verloore river, where it is diſ- 
charged into the ſea; but found the coaſt barren, conſiſting of ſandy 
hills, ſo looſe that our horſes were ſometimes up to their which 


made our j very fatiguing. | 
23d, We left the ſhore on our. left hand, and directed cur courſe north- 
ward 'towards the mouth of Olyfant's Rivier. The heat became 
now great, which the whiteneſs of the ſand ſtill increaſed, and obliged 
us to travel late in the 1 and early in the morning, reſting in the 
middle of the day. It was alſo not a little fatiguing to travel here on 
| horſeback, the mole-caſts being ſo deep that the horſes fell up to their 
ſhoulders every fix or ſeven minutes. This animal is by the Dutch 
called Land-moll, but differs ſo much from the European mole, that 
it does not belong to the ſame clafs of animals, but is entirely new. It 
feeds upon the roots of ixiæ, gladioli, antholize, and irides, often grows 
to the ſize of a rabbit, and by ſome is eſteemed good eating. There is 
another ſpecies of the animal, called by the Dutch Bles-mall, which 
— 1 but On 2 the ſize of the 8 
uro . is country is furniſhed with a great variety of ele- 
gant hrube, viz. enifle, — and aſpalathi. Kt night we came to 
Wee we took up our fodging in a deſolate place, the 
inhabitants being all removed; for this is only their winter reſidence, 
We ſet out in the morning, ing to a river or 
fountain, where we could reſt during the heat of the day; but, to our 
no ſmall diſappointment, we travelled till noon without finding any: 
our oxen were ſo hot that their tongues hung out of their mouths. 
About one o'clock we ſaw a lake of water at ſome diſtance, but on our 
arrival our horſes refuſed to drink : we diſmounted, and found it to be a 
falt lake. In the evening we came to a fountain of excellent water, 
where we ſpenz the night with comfort. Next morning we were 
viſited by a peafant going to the Cape; whotold us, he had been attacked 
in the night by a lion, which made a ſpring at his Hottentot who led the 
oxen, but happily miſſed him. He admoniſhed us to be expeditious, and 
put ſome habitation that night, otherwiſe we might expeR a viſit 


25th, At noon we on our journey, enden |i 
very bad; EIS we ſaw the prints of the lion's Fr i 
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ſize, but ate little other - 


| We hunted every da and 
, — vey or and by 


ver failed to come home loaden. The teril appearance of this country 
exceeds all imagination: wherever one caſts his eyes, he ſees nothing 
but naked hills, without a blade of graſs, only ſmall ſucculent plants. 
The foil is a red binding loam, intermixed with a kind of rotten ſchiffus 
— M 2 we — the adjacent hills, and were fur- 
ts entirely new to us. ay TY — 

pare of th — 1 "Lind _ Tel rol * 
we found many new t tol us 
— — with oh kim kinds of co ſaid, 
it grieved him often, tir no perſon of knowledge in bony had ever hd 


an opportunity of ſeeing his country in the flowery ſtaſon. We expreſſed 
grew furpin a fig ſach Becks of Bas 14442 of 
& in dach a defare: on which he obſerved, ſheep never ate 


any graſs, only * plants, and all forts 2 2 many of which 
were aromatic, and gave their fleſh an excellent flavour. xt day I 


paſſed through a » flock of ſheep Fn, gore x ay deyouring the 
juicy 2 of lane, apelia, cotelydon, and even the 
green ſeed veſſels — ; 7 — ſuch plants they require little 


n_ eſpecially in — — . 
zoth, We were employed in unloading r 
obr baggage acroſs the river in a ſmall boat; aft ng over 
our oxen with the em ns, which were almoſt overſet in the 
middle of it. Theriver is about forty or fifty yards broad, and in ſome 
places N The borders are covered with the mimoſa nilotica, 
which forms a thick i wood. We were about a day's journey 
from · the mouth of this. river, where are ſtill ſome 2 remaining, 
the country being very wild and uninhabited. - We the great 
Carro to paſs ; a deſart of three days journey, where no freſh water, and 
only three pits, of SONY Woo „enough to preſerve the lives of our 
cattle, were to be found. Theſe pits are at fome diſtance from the road, 
vided makes it yary Sſonit for gers to find them. But while we 
——— approaching difficulties, thinking, if we 
Dad ais d. ould probably periſh in this inhoſpitable deſart, 
to our great joy we were overtaken by Boor, with his wife and chil- 
dren, who were goin ſame road; but he having a freſh team of 
horſes, we could 4 — up with him. However, he directed us in 
the way ; and told us, he would tye a piece of. ate claſh gm 9. Fegack 
of a tree , where heknew thers was warer; bye goſieed ws not he op to thoſe 
places without fire-arms, as there was commonly a lion ing near 
them ; who, knowing chat all the animale mal cance ire tp criat, he 
ſeldom failed to ſeize his At night we overtook our fellow traveller, 
who had taken up his odging on a bare eminence, without a buth to 
— though rr | 
the banks of a river that was then dry, which we thou 
to his ſituation. But he told us, it was much — 
2 actount of wild beafts ; and that there often fell fuck fud- 


Aas 2 
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den ſhowers in the mountains, that people who had lodged by the 
had, with their waggons and onen, been carried away in he 1 
white they lay afleep. r Aſt wh. caddy wane warning dates we were 
obliged ts ftay till noon to let our oxen feed, and then went on until 
fun · ſet ; but 1 found no water, which mortified us much, ha- 


ving a lon day's jo eee All next da 
we the over this thi land, where we 2 from the — 
the ſun and re 
when we t n who often lay down in 
the h This defart is extenſive; being bounded on 
, and N. Ly * of flat mountains, Bock land's Ber- 
few, (Bockland's L- and N. W. by the Atlan- 
tie Ocean. Rr r Sir is Ghiins, © a Hoe 
© Fain „the Bockland people come down with their 
2 — EE 
There fil remains = gr treaſure of 


1155 


11 
1 * 


0 
1 


vt Eid, which — 

when there 

— oomplied in og con r, we 

were obliged to make the greateſt expedition to ſave the lives of our cat- 


; 


tle, only collecting what we Se found growing along the 
— to 1 100 plants, never before 


F 


i, 
U 


— of whi 
wood LAs 
2 
2 wer or ix fern , which divided into two 


branches; and thoſe were —— more 
which been He in a bunch of thick ſucculept leaves, — 


tem, 2 


n " 
55 7 the — Ay mit. It is pretty level, but very 
joyed a pure cool air, it being ſeveral degrees colder here 
Tu in we N Botkland Bes nearly in = northern direction from 
the Cape, and at the diftance of about 220 miles. It wis called Bock- 
land, on account of the amari n ing bucks which were 
| r but ſince inhabited by Euro- 
pris, & tad ed tb de the fertfed r r 
BORE Which ntly remain in it is very 'inconfiderable. It 
rally happens, however, once i ſtven or eight years, that of 
many 
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night there, he would pay us a viſit. We travelled about ten miles fur- 


ther, and at night ſaw a flock of ſheep and ſome bullocks, which tly 
animated us, expecting to find ſome habitation where we wa, ade. ter 
ourſelves during the nigbt; but, when we came to the place where the 
ſheep were, we found a Dutchman with his wife.and ſeveral yoang cKil- 
dren, fitting under the ſhelter of ſome buſhes, which they had formed 
into an alcove, to ſkreen them from the heat of the fun, We ſtayed Here 
all night, and the man aſked us to ſup with them; which we did, and 
made them a 2 of ſome tea and tobacco, which they thankfully re- 
ceived ; and the next day the huſband ſaddled his horſe, rode fix of ſetven 
miles with us, and gave vs very good directions how to proceed in our 
intended courſe. G oF. 
x6th, We aſcended a flat chain of mountains, called R 


Berg, where we found the road extremely rugged. Rogge Ve | 
eee tiquely actofs 
the country for ſeveral hundred miles. It is very arid, except in fome 


vallies, where the ys 9g, have their habications ; bur 1 
face of the country is The ſoil is a red ochrey loam ; it binds, very 
hard in ſummer, and is in moſt places ſalt, which cauſes bad water 
There is not a tree in the whole country, unleſs we ſhould fo call a 
miſerable ſhrubs, and of ſheſe the largeſt not exceeding two feet in 
The air is very ſharp, and in winter they have froſt and ſpow' far 
moncds, which iges the Boors to remove, with all their | 
herds, down to the Carro, or lower where they ſpend ' 
ter;, and at that time have plenty of freſh water, and alf the 
green, which afford food for their cattle. They remove down in the 
ginning of May, when they have ſown their corn, and return about 
end of Otober, when the low country becomes parched, he 
water turns ſalt, or is entirely «ah. Is the game and ferocious 
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animals obſerve the ſame removes. ancient inkabitants of 
country, called by the Dutch Boſchmenſchen, ate à ſavage peap 
very thieviſk ; often carrying off 700 ſheep at a time, and 
ſhepherds. They uſe bows and arrows, and poi the | 
venom of ſerpents mixed with the juice of a ſpecies of exphorbiq, which 
we had no opportunity of ſeeing. Theſe Hottentots have neigher flocks 
or herds, nor any fixed habitation, nor even ſkins to cover them ; but 
live in the cavities of rocks, like baboons. Their common food is roots 
of plants, many of which we have not been able to diſcover. They eat 
es, lizards, ſcorpions, and all kind of reptiles. There is a cater- 
pillar, which produces a very large moth, and is found commonly on the 
amumoſa nilotica. Theſe are found in great plenty, often ſtripping the 
trees of all their leaves, and of them the Hottentots make many a deli- 
cious meal. They alſo cat the eggs of a 2382 which 
they dig out of the ground in great quantities, ing them in water, 
— afterwards boiling them. are vemos Bec Hottentot's 
rice. This is an excellent country for ſheep ; but the inhabitants breed 
few oxen, and thoſe only for their own uſe. We found few plants 
here; but thoſe we found were all new. I did not fee an erica or protea 
in the whole country. & 
22d, The ground was white with froſt, and the wind ſharp. At firſt 
we A to continue our journey along the top of theſe mountains to 
the N. E. extremity; but out waggons were ſo ſhaken by the ruggedneſs 
of the road, and our horſes and oxen fo tender-footed, that they became 
unſerviceable, and we were obliged to drive them looſe a grent part oft 
the way home. | | Dec. 
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Dec. 2d, We thought of deſcending the mountain, and directing our 
2 to the Cape ; but it blew 2 violent ſtorm, and was extremely cold. 

he next morning the ground was white with froſt, and there was ice 
upon the pogls as. thick as a crown piece. This alarmed the peaſants, 
their wheat being then in bloſſum, which they expected would be entirely 
deſtroyed : a circumftance that often happens in this country. 

za, We. were furniſhed with freſh oxen, and ſeveral Hottentots, who, 
with long thongs of leather fixed to the upper part of our ns, ke 
them from overturning, while we were obliged to make both the hind 
wheels faſt with an iron chain to retard their motion. After two hours 
and a half loyed in hard labour, ſometimes pulling on one fide, 
ſometimes on the other, and ſometimes all obliged to hang on with our 
whole ſtrength behind the w , to keep it from running over the 
oxen, we arrived at the foot of the mountain, where we found the heat 
more troubleſome than the cold had been on the top. We now en- 
tered a large diviſion of the Carro, which lies along the foot of the 
Rogge Veld's mountains, being a deſart of four days journey, with no 
more than three pits of brackiſh water to be f. in all that extent, 
which was at this ſeaſon forſaken by every living creature; but in win- 
ter it is the habitation of the R Veld Boors, as I obſerved before. 

5th, To Unlucky river, called fo from a man having been there for- 
merly devoured by a lion. We remained here a day to reſt our oxen, 
— found a pit with brackiſ water, and ſome reeds, which the oxen 

evoured with greedineſs. 

Sth, About eleven o'clock at night we got clear of the deſart, and 
arrived at the foot of the Bock: Velde mountains, where we lodged by 
3 rivylet of pure freſh water; and we ſpent the iemainder of that right 
and part of next day in great luxury. 

11th, To Verkeerde Valley, where we reſted three days, having found 
good paſture for our oxen, and a large lake of freſh water, well ſtocked 
with water-fow!. We lived on wild ducks and ſnipes, though the fields 
abounded likewiſe with korhaans, (a kind of buſtard) partridges, hares, 
&c, and great flocks of oftriches. 

 r5th, Fo Hexen Rivier, which runs along a narrow paſſage through 
the great chain ot mountains, between Rood Land and Zwellendam. 
This voy is incloſed on each fide with impaſſib!e mountains, whoſe 
tops were ſtill covered with ſnow. There are ſeveral very genteel habi- 
tations in it, where we ſome wine and excellent fruit. We found 
many rare plants on the tides on theſe lofty mountains; and, I believe, 
there ſtill remains many more entirely unknown to us. 

18th, To Breede rivier, (Broad river.) 26th, To Paarde Berg. 
' -22d, To Rood Land. I ] 28th, To the Cape Town. 


T0 «TL Y 


S T AN Z A S. Whenbirds and beaſts, by ſtreſs of wea- 
Fim a Robin Redbreaſt 7 a Lady, = , . 2 
; ; : ; Mis, ought promiſcuouſly together 
Diffugere nives, 1 edeunt . — p many on ruin ery dong , 

Nature's herſclf again.” Axox. To thee I dragg'd my wings along, 
*F HEN Nature's lap, that erſt And pour'd forth all my grief; 
was green, Thine ear attentive heard my ſong, 
'® as fill'd with driven ſaow ; Thy hand beſtow d relief; 
Nor could a blade of graſs be ſeen, I rang'd, at large, thy roofs around, 
Or vegetable grow ; Of viands had my fill; 
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No ſtream, in icy fetters bound, 
oppos d my thirſty bill. 
Without—the ſnow, by ſtorms ſuſ- 


Saturnian peace near thee appear 
Unknown was hoſtile law ; 8 


No fav'rite s teeth I fear d, 
No cat's — paw. 

But now the earth throws off her maik, 
And clouds no ſtorm ; 

* s my eaſy taſk, 

the fluggiſ worm. 

Rough ap dur liter dre wains, 

o aid approaching f 

Who, bending oer the abe. du 'dplains, 
Their grateful Prans ſing. 

To thee, O Whitworth,® whoſe good 
Shall live in ages hence; [name 

A pillar, in the rolls of fame, 

true benevolence. a 

Seek then, my fair, the fir-crown'd hill, 
And catch the wholeſome breeze ; 

Tu twine the woodbine with my bill, 
Among the loftier trees, 

To thee, firetch'd on the chequer'd 
I'll rune my humble note; I ſteep, 

And ſtop when gently lulled aſleep, 
The gaat's ſonorous throat, 

Shou'd noxious afps thy reſt ſurprize, 
Veil'd in the moſtly ground; 

Fil dart upon their *witching eyes, 
And warn thee ere they wound. 

For tho' you boaſt, the human mind 
Holds all that's great and good ; 

Yet oft in us poor birds, you'll find 
Some traits of gratitude, 


Sir C. Whitworth, chairman of the 
Committee of Charity in London, by whoſe 
charitable plan 100,000 ſou:s were weil 
ſupported in the laſt ſnow. 
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The SEASONS. 


Spring. 
AS TE, gentle mufe, thy 
vin pay 
10 J lora, and the laughing month 
ot May; 
Wander abroad among the groves 
and bowers, 
Lurk in the ſhade, or revel 'mong 
; the gowers; 3 
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Nature ſmiles round, the bi 
to fling, rds begi 


chear 
To view the rip'ning harveſt of the 
My R .- ov her moral meaning to 
Says, This l. ripen'd manhood that 


Autumn, 
Quicx to the vine-yard haſte, and 


view the vines, 
Where the ripe grape in all its fulneſs 


ſhines 
Pomona's treaſures, all diſplay'd to 
fight, 


* z 
Yet if this ſeaſon we but rightly ſcan, 
Then Autumn is the very prime of 
man. 


Winter, 


Rovan Boreas now takes up his 
turn to reign, 


And froſt and ſnow have ſpangled 
o'er the plain; 
The prone at Autumn's har- 


veſt fweat, 
Quick > flail ro get a kindly 
Clole to. the blazing beach at night 
While th? win ehifites round theie 


cot aloud, 
Here we ſhall end of man the pil- 


. _gramage, 


age, 
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\UR account of the Indians* would be iger 
fect, were we to take no notice of their 4 


poſed fondneſs for human fleſh. That they ſome- . 
times 

— We omitted in its proper place. 288 chat the an 

women who ſpin cotton, do it by the hand, though lowly, for want. 


of a proper machine; from this they weave hammocks, but in a y 
flow E tedious manner, for want of inſtruction to employ th - 


labour to advantage. Their manner of weaving is by wriditig the 
cotton, 'wheg: ſpun, round: wo: ſmall wooden flicks of — . 


—_— Som ſeven, fect kamen from, eqch: 


=. : 

I and congign t other, till 
a ye yp te | | 
Ge ed, Gs Aeg . d wind a 


E e re 
2 nate d e WP: With e under 1 it: this 


and 
hs HL Fa eng ri ough the whole width of the watp, | 
and then return in che ſame matiner, taking up thoſe threads which . 
before, and prefiing) the threads cjoſe- together. When 


th hamm ſtained th 5 hy 
„ UG e us fi 44 = 


4 and ever tet incendle. The trees which yiel this: Reba I 5 
| nk weave a ham- 


„who have aduſtry content them- 
eith . , or the twiſted 


„counccted by net likewiſe | 
ons the teeth FAM it Halt cylinders, which they with 1 


* 


mall pieces, which compoſe ſo many white, ſmooth, ſhining beads, 


a ſmal hae from end: $0 endl, and then cut the cylinder into many ö 
which are ſtrung, and worn. for omament. , j 
: 


that they do not 


* — -» = , 
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times roaſt and eat the fleſh of their captives, is 
inconteſtible ; but we have good authority for ſaying 
fer it to other food, They — 


des tradition (which is an ancient one) that eating the 


fleſh of their enemies will make them good warriors, 
but a ſmall ſlice of it generally ſuffices. 

However horrid and unnatural ſuch àn actionmay 
be conſidered by European nations, (and indeed it 
ſeems ſo horrid and unnatural, that the very exiſ- 
tence of cannibals has lately been denied by ſeveral 
modern - compilers of hiſtory, notwithſtanding the 
repeated atteftations of travellers to the contrary) 
yet, for perſons who have never quitted their native 
country, to determine concerning the manners of diſ- 
tant unknown nations, and, on the ſtrength of plauſible 
appearances, to impeach the veracity o maven, and 
| axe: deny thoſe things which, at moſt, they are 

ut permitted to doubt, is a culpable temerity which 
deſerves reprehenſion. I muſt, however, ſays Mr. 
Bancroft,“ do theſe Indians the juſtice to declare, that 
they never eat any of the human ſpecies, except their 
enemies killed in battle, to which they think they 
have as good a right as thoſe animals by whom th 
would otherwiſe be eaten. But you will doubtle 
think it unnatural for any animal to devour thoſe of 
its ſpecies, even when neceſſarily killed in ſelf-defence, 
and in this I am of your opinion; though I am ſen- 
ſible that we have been educated ina ſtate of civili- 
zation, ſo different from that of nature, that we are 
but ill able to determine what is, or what is not na- 
tural, It is certainly more unnatural. to kill each 
other by unneceſſary wars, than to eat the bodies of 
thoſe we have killed; the crime conſiſts in killing, 
not in eating, as the worm and vulture teſtify, that 
human fleſh is by no means ſacred. But though ci- 
vilized nations abhor eating, they are familiarized to 
the cuſtom of killing each other, which they practiſe 


* Hiſtory of Guiana. TOM : 


bu — Wa 
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with leſs remorſe than the ſavages. But cuſtom is 
able to reconcile the mind to the moſt unnatural 
objects. What but habitude and cuſtom could en- 
able us to ſurvey, without an involuntary horror, 
the mangled carcaſes of inoffenſive animals, expoſed 
in a London market, who have been killed to gratify 
our appetites, and whoſe care and ſollicitude for the 
preſervation of life, demonſtrates that they enjoyed 
a degree of happineſs therein, of which at leaft 
it is cron deprive them. Man's right over the 
lives of ſubordinate animals I will not diſpute ; the 
apparent difference in the mechaniſm of the maſti- 
catory and digeſtive organs of carnivorous and gra- 
nivorous animals, — demonſtrates, that na- 
ture deſigned ſome for the prey of others: but 
mankind have a natural capacity for ſubſiſting indiſ- 
criminately, either on animal or vegetable food; 
and numerous inſtances teſtify, that the latter is 
moſt conducive to health and longevity: and there- 
fore not only humanity, but ſelf-intereſt, conſpire to 
engage us at leaſt to abridge the quantity of animal 
food, which at preſent we devour with ſo much 

avidity.” | | 
Their arrow-poiſon proves almoſt inſtantaneouſly 

fatal ; the recipe for preparing it is as follows : 

Take of the bark of the root of Woorara, fix parts; 
of the bark of Warracobba coura, two parts; 
of the bark of the roots of Couranapi, Baketi, 

and Hatchybaly, of each one part: 
All theſe are to be finely ſcraped, and put into an 
Indian pots and covered with water. The pot is 
then to be placed over a ſlow fire, that the water may 
fimmer for a quarter of an hour; after which the 
Juice is to be expreſſed from the bark by the hands, 
taking care that the ſkin is unbroken : this being 
done, the bark is to.be thrown away, and the juice 
_ evaporated over a moderate fire to the conſiſtence of 
| tar, 
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tar, when it is to be removed, and flat pieces of the 
wood of Cokarito are dipped therein, to which the poĩ- 
fon, when cold, adheres, appearing like à gum of 2 
brown reddiſh colour. The pieces of wood are then put 
into large hollow canes, cloſed at the ends with ſkins, 
and in this manner the poiſon is preſerved until it 
is wanted to invenom the point of an arrow, at which 
time it is either diſſolved in water, and the points of 
arrows dipped in the ſolution; or the wood to which 
it adheres is held over the fire until it melts, and the 
ints of arrows are then ſmeared with it. The 
malleſt quantity of this poifon, conveyed by a wound 
into the red blood-veſſels of an animal, cauſes it to 
expire in leſs than a minute, without much apparent 
in or uneaſineſs; though flight convulfions are 
ometimes ſeen near the inſtant of expiration. *' 
„If the cuticle is unbroken, this poiſon, diffolved, 
may be ſmeared over the whole * without dan- 
ger; and I have often, in making experiments, 
found not only my hands, but arms, wet with a wa- 
tery ſolution of the Woorara, which is ſuſceptible 
of a violent efferveſcence with the heat of the ſun 
only, and which I have ſuffered to dry upon the ſkin 
with impunity. In this caſe life depends upon a 
whole ſkin.” “d 7 IMIR In. e 
*The poiſon-arrows are made from fplinters of the -- 
hard, foh4, outer fubſtance' of the Cokarits tree, 
and are uſually about twelve inches in length, and 
are. fomewhat larger than a coarſe knitting-needle, 
One end of the arrow is formed into a fflarp point, 
and invenomed in the poiſon of Woorara; round 
the other end is wound a roll af cotton, adapted to 
the cavity of the reed which the arrow is 
to be blown. | The arrow, thus decked, and armed 
for deſtruction, is inſerted int a hollow ſtraight 
reed, feverat feet in length, chick being directed 
[towards the object, the arrow'isy by a fingle blaſt af 
inge ST UL want e 465 v4 tut . 
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air from the lungs, protruded through the cavity of 
the reed, and flies, with great ſwiftneſs and unerring 
certainty, the. diſtance of thirty or forty yards, con- 
veying ſpeedy and inevitable death to the animal 
from which it draws blood. Blowing theſe arrows 
is the principal exerciſe of the Indians from their 
childhood; and by long uſe and habitude they ac- 
quire a degree of ial gen exactneſs at this ex- 
erciſe, which is inimitable by an European, and 
almoſt incredible.” | 77 


The Advantages and Diſadvantages of Civilization and 
Refmement. | | 


 * [From Bancreft's Hiſtory of Gutana.] 

In reviewing the manners of theſe Indians, ſome few par- 
ticulars.excepted, I ſurvey an amiable picture of innocence 
and happineſs ; which ariſes chiefly from the ſewneſs of their 
wants, and their univerſal equality. The latter deſtroys. all 
diſtinctions among them, except thoſe of age and perſonal 
merit, and promotes the eaſe, harmony, and freedom of 


their mutual converſation and intercourſe. This facilitates 


the ha 


bappaneſs of the Indian lover, who finds no obſlacles to 
the fruition of his deſires from inequality in rank or fortune, 


or from the views which ambition and intereſt inſpire ; and 


this annihilates all envy and diſcontent. But the advan- 
tages reſulting from the paucity and ſimplicity of their de- 
fires, contribuze to their felicity in a more eminent degree. 
Man's real wants are but few, and thoſe few not long; tho' 
in civilized countries they have been multiplied by luxury 
and refinement to an excruciating excels. 

Thoſe who have been unhappily familiarized to all the va- 
rious refinements of luxury and effeminacy which attend the 
great, and whoſe deluded imaginations eſteem them eſſential 
to happineſs, will hardly believe that an Indian, without any 
other covering but what modeſty requires, with ſhelter which 
cannot deſerve the name of a houſe, and a few culinary and 
domeſtic utenſils, without any other poſſeſſions, and only the 
ruſtic food procured by hunting. dreſſed without variety, art, 
or delicacy, could form any pretenſions to felicity ; and yet, 
if I may be allowed to judge from external appearances, the 
happineſs of theſe people may be juſtly envied even by the 
the wealthy of the moſt refined- countries; as their happy 1g- 

nUrance 


_—_ _ — 
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norance of thoſe extravagant deſires and endleſs , purſuits, 
which agitate the great luxurious world, excludes every wiſh 

ond their ＋ enjoyments. | 

he fewnels and ſimplicity of their wants, with the abun- 
dance of means for their ſupply, and the eaſe with which 
they are acquired, renders all diviſion of property uſeleſs. 
Each amicably participates the ample bleſſings of an exten- 
ſive country, without rivalling his neighbour, or interrupting 
his happineſs. This renders all government and all laws un- 
neceſlary, as in ſuch a ſtate there can be no temptations to 
diſhoneſty, fraud, injuſtice, or violence, nor indeed any de- 
fires which may not be gratified with innocence; 


that 
chimerical proneneſs to vice, which, among civilized nations, 


is t to be a natural propenfity, has no exiſtence in a 
ſtate of nature like this, where every one perfeftly enjo 
the bleſſings of his native freedom and independency, with- 
out an aints or fears, but thoſe of religion, which their 
Pen's have artfully created; to theſe, however, the inhabi- 
tants of all countries are, in a greater or leſs degree, ſubjetted. 

To acquire the art of diſpenſing with all imaginary wants, 
and contenting ourſelves with the real conveniencies of -life, 
is the nobleſt exertion of reaſon, and a moſt uſeful acquiſition, 
as it elevates the mind above the viciſſitudes of fortune.. So- 
crates juſtly obſerves, * That thoſe who want leaſt, approach 
neareſt to the Gods, who want nothing.“ The ſimplicity, 
however, which 1s ſo apparent in the manners of theſe Indi- 
ans, is not the effect of a 8 ſelf-denial, but of their 
ignorance of more refined enjoyments, ich, however, 
produces effects equally happy with thoſe which refult from 
the moſt auſtere philoſophy ; and their manners preſent an 
emblem of the fabled Elyſian fields, where individuals need 
nct the aſſiſtance of ach other, but yet preſerve a conſtant 
intercourſe of love and friendſhip : 

O fortunati nimium, bona 7 the nd rint. V IId. 

Theſe Indians are indeed unlettered and ignorant, as are 
all thoſe whoſe wants are few; the progreſ of arts and ſci. 
ences having ever kept pace with luxury. Mankind ſeldom 
attend to objects which are not connetted with either their 
pleaſures or neceſſities; and where curiolity is thus unexci · 
ted, reaſon will never undergo the trouble of — 
the properties and cauſes of objects, which, when diſcovered, 
could afford no entertainment : where, therefore, the wants 
and deſires of mankind are few, their enquiries, and conſe- 
quently their knowledge, will be confined. This ignorance, 
however, 1s a vehicle of happineſs to theſe Indians, as 8 

wou 
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would certainly render them miſerable to be endowed with 
ſentiments and defires above their capacity of enjoyment : 
and. happy will it be, ifthey never emerge from their preſent 


Several moderns, celebrated in the literary world, from 
2 innocence and „ er which ſavage nations 
enjoy, gh ignorant of the liberal arts, have from thence 
ferred, that arts and ſciences were prejudicial to civilized 
ſociety, and have proceeded to charge them with all the ill 
effeQs reſulting from luxury, which has ever been their com · 


panion, or rather their parent. In this, however, they have 
egregiouſly erred; as thoſe things which, in a ſlate of na- 


ture, are uſeleſs, may be highly falutary in a ſtate of civiliza- 
tion ; as arts and ſciences are the ſureſt antidote againſt the 
evils of luxury and refinement.” The ills of civilized ſociety 
have their ſource in the unnatural inſtitution arid unequal diſ- 
tribution of property, which is neceſſarily produced by the 
different degrees of ſagacity, induſtry, and frugality, in indi- 
viduals, tranſmitted to, and augmented by, an accumulating 
ſterity, till the diſproportion in the bellen of different 
individuals, becomes enormous, and creates a thouſand unna- 
tural diſtinftions mankind, enabling ſome to ſquander 
the bread of provinces in a profuſion of ſatiating pleaſures ; 
while multitudes ſuffer by want, inſulted by every ſpecies of 
ſubordinate tyranny, and eſſed by every law which gives 
others protection; while objects ſtill more wretched, who are 
emaciated with the complicated evils of hunger and diſeaſe, 
uncloathed even with rags, diſclaimed by the world, and aban- 
doned to the rigours of winter, penury, and defpair, and 
whoſe miſeries rather excite horror than compaſſion, daily 
ſhock humanity. Thus the exceſſive diſproportion of wealth, 
renders the poor miſerable, without augmenting the happineſs 
of the rich. . When this diſparity becomes conſiderable, then, 
and not till then, luxury advances. with all its attendant plea- 
fures and refinements, which, without communicating an in- 
creaſe of happineſs to thoſe. who. enjoy them, tempt thoſe 
who have them not to endeavour to acquire them by unjuſt 
and violent means. Mankind- are then taught to connett the 


ideas of * happineſs with theſe” of dreſs, equipage, affluence, 


andall the various amuſements which luxury has invented ; 

thence they become the ſlaves of a thouſand unnatural ima- 

wants, which become the ſource of envy, diſcontent, 

Fraud, injoflice, jury, and. violence, by ſtimulating inordi- 

nate appetites, — . temptations to vice, 
| 3 


too 


i 10 14 1 


of reaſon; and thus mankind be- 


evul. 


te of civilization, univerſally complain of an 


0 conform 10 the dias of.raon and views: an 
** 
d countries, 
ficial 
[To be continued. 
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Aur. u. The Natural Hiſtory and Cultivation of WL», 


or DYzR's-WxzzD. 
WELD, Wor, or Dyzn's Wo, [ Luteola, Reſeda) is 
plant cultivated for the uſe of the dyers : 4, comm̃u · 
Pas 1 ellow colour to filks, woollens, 
* The root which comps pled of » fx anew es 
not pierce deep: from this root it forth leaves on 


inches long and half an inch of a lively green, ſoſt to 


the touch, which ſpread circularly near the ground, with ſome 
wavings at their edges, but obtuſe at their points, Its 


=” which riſes from amidft theſe leaves to the height of 
| ere if the foil and culture be very 
often | is garniſhed with leaves like thoſe 


roach 
. ne 1 . N e d of oy 


F el at the latter 
ee tr exc of ewe three ſmall irre- 
4 ern greeniſh yellow, to ch ſucceeds a globul: 12 
the ſame raved, terminated by thre⸗ points, 
which Se 0 incloſed apt brown ſeeds. Theſe ſeeds 
4 ſp Mr 

It 209,8 0 of it, 
ufed in at. reft weld, and rote if it 12 
clites to a ruſſet ee is ee the be Eu died i 
Pi, tate a dull green, is much leſt eſtee 
vs garde: alotig the fides of highwa 
i bu , and on old walls, i many parts f 00 
pain, and other countries where the wipters are 
ſevere ; but the 828 * far N e to the 
wh both for the quantity ole, the colour 
ich it yields. It will oo hen on and #354 ſoil 
de dry and warm; 40 ide fa 
jeh it is ſown, the gr eater will 17 05 in par 
arnioqi to . are with ae it $ be gr ed the” more vi 
us and, fit Br ty dying will it be. 
ground ſhould bet in fine t tith kd $e th ze time 1 1 
though, unleſs it be very poor indeed pos gt Fog 
2 ſeed. ſhould, be that of the preceding 15. 
older, great paſt of it will not grow. Both 14. rake 
and M. Du el are of opinion "that weld feed LEE 
account of 4 ſmallne ſs, 4 _ perf 2d 
D mixed with a -w 
2 ent, in order the better to avoid fowing it 
al 11 


ny * thrive deft when they 2 


or ſome o- 


» 
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bout ſix aches: aſunder. Some ſow it on barley, or oats, aller 
they have been ſown and harrowed, this requiring only a buſh 
to be drawn over t; for t ſhould not be e de 
2 of welg · ſeed thus uſed in che broad caſt way. Wil 
ient to ſo an acre of land. It will not grow bach 
the firſt roy when it is thus ſown ;. but it Nui 7 oi. apace 
after the corn is taken off. Mr. Miller, however, juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that the beſt way ĩs to ſow it without any other crop. 
The beginning or middle of 1 is a proper ſeaſon E 


ſowing weld in this country. The only care that it requir 


hilſt is to keep it ear 0 weeds which 1 
choak it e way og growth. 


The Tal 7 bnd ag e 72 weld in March, as and pull 
it up in July or Auguſt of. the en uing year, its 

are rip 'he Plant is ll of a greenilþ ye they 
then dry it and, threſh ĩt up cloths, to get the;ripeſt of th 
ſeed, and. after; this they tie ils up in updles, and ſ. 
them to the dyers. But Mr.. Miller rightly. judges, that the 
beſt Tn, to pull the weld for No. 4 when. it begins to Joy , 


, About the. d of Jane, — like 


ted to yield . * 
Yield the greate — 0 | 
1725 e of new ſeeds, ij 38 208 . po, — 


add for this end . 
of land M or 69.45; apart for cnt le _ 


the plants are in 
A par 


ther than let the whole ſtand too long, hat 20 tay, 
| their quality as injured far beyond 175 the ſeeds 4 
Rar ant t from them (Fe ar beyond being, ralus ot 'pblerved, 


ples, it is han For lg 


bf the we. ripe; becauſe by letiin 


before, ih which the 1 dye) 3, and beſides the 
ſeeds thuy, o tained wi of courſe be a myxtuge of ripe and 
Half. rip. Ones, Jr FR Th oy el in be a 


due reliance. _ ommon way. of drying theſe plants, is td 


Pans in the field, and when 
* in bundles. They e bee 
a ef foow for the ir K to pal been them, to pre. 


ng. 
ts Which nded for ſe uld be 
15 rey * 1 8 7 ben be bp and alas ſe 


. for if this is deferred, or i they oe Jet Rand tog 
ST ns Will ſcatter. 
e met 


of cultivating | this plant at Oita, in Norman: 
Nara great quantities of it are raiſed ſor exportation to 
| independent of the conſumption i in France, is thus 


related 
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related by M. Dambourney, in the Memoirs of the Royal So. 
ciety of Agriculture at Rouen. call 
In che month of July, juſt after the kidney beans then in 
bloom have been boed 2 the ſecond time, and earthed up, 
eſpecially if there be an appearance of approaching rain, weld 
ſeed is ſown among them, very thin, as equally as poſſible. 
Careful buſbandmen bury this ſeed by dragging over it a ſmall 
buſh of thorns, Whilſt the weld riſes, the beans ripen and 
are gathered ; after which the ground remains, of courſe, 

ted with weld only. This is hoed about Michaelmas, then 

fr in that condition during the winter, and in the enſuing 
month of March, when the danger of freſts is judged to be 
over, it his hoed again, to extirpate ſuch weeds as have 
come up in the mean time. Towards the end of in 
this fecond year, when the weld has done bloffoming, when its 
berries form, and when the plant begins to turn yellow, advan- 
tage is taken of the firſt fair day a rainy ane, to pull. it 
up. Two men will then pull up as much of it in one day, 
as four men can when the ground is dry and hard. It is car- 
ried off in large bundles; but theſe are untied before the weld 
is laid up for keeping, and the plants are ſpread out and 
ſet upright againſt walls or hedges well expoſed to the fun, the 


heat of which completes their drying in two 2 
0 ſeed, 


ate then laid upon a cloth, to ep the loſs 
which 'drops very eafily out of the — capſules; and 
finally, after being tied up again in bi weighing about 
thirty pounds apiece, they are piled up looſely in a barn or 
other well covered , where _ complete their ripening, 
and generally fhrink to leſs than half of their former weight. 

« Weld raiſed on rich ground 1s _ be greaſy and too full 
of ſtalks: chat which grows in ſandy p is of a better quality, 
and has only one main ſtem: but in return, the produce here 
is much leſs than in the former caſe. | 


As ſoon as the weld has been pulled, ſheep are turned in 


upon the land, to eat up the graſs it may have produced: it is 


ber, it is ſowed with wheat, or great rye, without uſi 
any other compoſt or dung. If the land is light and deftin 
after the weld ; for they will have time to grow big enou 
to de pulled before the png for oats or ſmall rye, which 
laſt crops it will be proper to 
raſpim of horn. 


« If it be intended to raiſe weld aſter peas, the ground 


ſhould be plowed, and the ſeed ſown very thin: to do which 
- - ; the 


7 
— 
. 2 ———— w— ——” A 


. 
nm 


then proved once ; and after another plowing at the end of 
ein turneps may be ſown upon the firſt plowing 


p with a little ſhavings or 
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the more eſſectually, this ſeed, like that of turgigs, ſhould be 
taken up only in pinches between the middle finger and the 
thumb, and the fore finger N remain extended, the bett 
io help its E en it is Ty r n This feed — ou 
be fowl | in rows fu dy di or the plants to have f 
room io grow; and the beſt way is to leave an alley after 
pes third row. When ſown, i by is harrowed in, and the only 
her care that the weld requires is to keep the plants free 
from weeds, by hoejng | the ground at Michaelmas and in 
March, as diſcs dire | 
The weld which i is z aker does not injure. the 
land it grows on; and thereſore in Nis « caſe, as afier the kid- 
ney-beans before ſpoken of, wheat may be ſown jn Ofobe 
without 1. previous manure.” 


75 
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Aur. III. The Natural Hiftory 
Cors, or Malls, to dufraie ths Plat i our ly our lt 


MAE" [Milizm)] or Guines · Corn. grows 8 
but is noy cultivated in many parts of 

MS. * Bus. 1 ſes with a ree The | n gy 04 Fam 

four ſeet Label. , 4 every 17 5 58 is 12 I 
a IC 30 che · of E. W * 

Ned apes 1 85 4 alk below the leaf 3 thi [5 


and covers t of the it 


Got is cloſely coyes . 15 haigs, hut the leaf 10 

expanded has none. The tap of the Falk is E 
ge looſe panicle, which hangs on 14 He 4 cal 
2 


er, which is ſucceeded by a ſmall row. ſee 
are two. varieties of 'this, one with whiuſh 


and the other wich black ſeeds, but they = not d 5 * 
A e originally brought how. ra eber coupy 


where it is ſtill greatly cultiy "may are e 
furniſhed with this g ER.” which 

eſteemed for pudding 15 by Ns va Ferns 
land but by way of cyrioiry in gardens, or far TI 


poultry, where we gently ripen rem well. 
li mpſt be bows tht beginniog of April — wan, 

ſoil, but not too thick, becauſe the 8 ah into ſeyeral 

Nr s. and ſbould have much ut ep | 
, it ſhould be cleared from weeks, £4 ki it wall, in 

hort ume, get the better em, re 2 ir future 

an . the ſeeds will ripen. Eben 125 

wn and beaten out; for when ii Een e . ripen, if it he not 


prote} bird 11 | 
n « the n Aux. IV. 
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AR r. IV. Oueries relative to the roper Time of la 
Dung or Manure on Grafs and. G. Sc. f ** 


Mr. SYLVAN, 


1 ſollowing letter e _aely in the Mancheſtet 
Mercury ; I therefore ſend it to you as proper for the 


Farmer' Magazine. A Member — Society. 


Fo Mr. JOHN PARTINGTON, 
I R, 

« As 1 look upon you to be Secretary to the Agriculture 
Society, I beg leave to ſe to — > experienced 
body of men, the two following 


iſt, When is the mol propre of the er to lay dung, 
or 1 upon the 

„Whether new, * is, dung of one year's colleQi 
A ha is, dt is well N will moſt likely produce the 
— and the fineſt Hay-Graſs ? 

Nis deſired and hoped that theſe two queſtions will be an- 
ſwered in ſome ſubſequent publication. 


[Calla and the Ol Farmer have both publiſhed their fenti- 
rn n 
think the ſabjefts require a more particular n ; we ſhall be 
much obliged to either of thoſe gentlemen, or to any other who wilt 
NID I OY One WARE] 


ArT. V. To event Butter being tainted when Cows ted on 
* Turnips or Cabbages. 4 
Mr. SyLvan, 


The following is extrafted from a _— iadreſsed to the Mem- 
bers of the Agriculture Society of Mancheſter, and is f 
think well adapted for your uſeful work. 

A Member of the Society. 
OM hs of ſeveral years I can fay, that the mille 


5 e hae ee La 1 | taſte or ſmell, 
when wy clittle have and turnips; and this F 


— — care ther has been had in taking off all their 
tees han nd ro, and giving them to the cows in a ſound, 


fits; de believe this attention will ahvays preſerve milk 
en ba rk rt 
Rs A Ps, near Eecles, Lancaſhire, 

is * arid experience in the buſineſs of a 
5 ee hes red the” valuable art — 
2 } wg , and 

rc. am to me th& particulars of it, and ich 1 now 
ope 
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The Farmer's Macazite, 
2 the moſt and impartial trials and i 
paſt 


good eddiſh or aftermath, and juſt 
before they begin to eat cabbages or turnips, that is, when ſhe is 
certain that the milk is quite free from any ill ſmell or taſte, Mrs.- 
Taylor takes two or three pints of ſour cream before, or freſh butter 
milk after churning, (though ſhe prefers the former) and 
into the veſſel to receive the collection of afteringa and 
ſimmed cream the next churning, and the gently ſtirs the mix- 
ture once a day. 'This ſhe continues to repeat OY 


time 8 wa 
She adds, That all the parti care requiſite (other than the 
common attention to cleanlineſs, ſo neceſſary in all dairy buſineſs) 
is, to be certain that the firſt ſour cream or butter-milk uſed be free 
from all taint or ſmell, becauſe, if you ſet out right, you will after- 
wards be n _ ily and without exami- 
nation, to adopt new „ which are not a ſuffi- 
cient number of indiſputable, T uy experi- 
ments; and it muſt be confeſſed, that in the caſe before us, we are 
not as yet authoriſed by a ſufficient number of trials, to build an 
theory upon them. However, it may be, perhaps, uſeful to tho 
who are inclined to make the experiment of this to conſider 
what may be the cauſes of the effects aſcribed to it. 
The chymiſts tell us, that the milk of animals is, of all animal 
matters, the leaſt removed from the vegetable nature; and, as the 
Juices of plants, out of which milk is contain many faline 
matters, and eſpecially acids, that milk alſo certainly contains an 
» this is imperceptible. If this be the 
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Does it hence a neceſſary, in order to prevent butter having 
any bad taſte, 8. frequently as poſſible, and before the cream 
has been long ſour? And if this proceſs be found ta anſwer, will 
it not be peculiarly uſeful in thoſe counties, as Herefordſhire, &c. 
where their butter is ſcarcely eatahle from the time the leaves begin 
to fall? For if it be in one inſtance, we may reaſonably canclude, 
that it will be in all, an equal defence againſt the bad effects of every 
E food the cattle may eat. At leaſt I hope, that what has 
been here advanced may be ſufficient to recommend a general trial 


Mi — AM. — _— "One a. 4 — — * „ —— 


Ar. VI. Diſſertation on Manures. Continued. 
2 | On Watering Land _ 
HE princi int to be obſerved in watering land is firſt 
* to "US. Heid to receive the water 6 — all 
the art of man and richneſs of water combined, will never 
e in pe " . 
- The fir to be taken is to make the |; k 
it being of no good ſervice, to water wet land; but then this 
may in part be effected by making nu h man- 
ner as to ſerve ſor both draining the land beſote it is watered, 
and for carrying it off after it is watered. For it is well known 
that land ſhould be watered and drained at the ſame time. 
. The water (as is commonly ſaid), ſhould be ſoon on and 
ſoon off, . 3 80 | FU 25 
When the land is perfeQly drained, the mein n 
- which is to ſupply the leſſer ones is to be carried along 
| higheſt part of the field, with but little fall; for if it runs, 
however ſlowly, it will be ſufficient. From this carriage the 
ſmaller ones are. to be properly conducted, and at proper diſ- 
. tances, ſo as to convey the water as tegularly as -poſhble all 
over the field. . ; 8 2 1 2 NY 
Ive ſuppoſe.the land to lie on ridges like aploughed field, 
from twenty to thirty feet brogd, with a ſmall. carriage for the 
water along the yop of each, from which by means of checks 
or bays occaſionally made, it gently trickles down on each 
kde into the intermediate furrows, that carry off the waſte 
water; we, ſhall perhaps have the higheſt. le ideas in 
favour” of the ſituation of the land, intended to be watered. 
However, where the field has a re 


| | gular flope; of what ſome 
call the hanging level, the effect will be nearly the'faine, | But 
il it be. uneven; the earth from the trenches muſt be ſpread in 

the low. places ſo as to prevent the water ſtanding upon them. 
"Foc unleſs it runs pretty equally over every part, the graſs 
G1 - . - 3 220 0 > * may 


— « 0 


\ 
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may be - having: 100 much or too-little water. It 
A ba $s however, that all the — — canriot be 


9.2 


N the Jes from each Lins r Fury be . 
W bit Titile of waferin ng land to ad 


1 to receive the water with the other 
7 he iſe a 1 drain thould'b made fo take 
of Ne ohh 

e to. 38 des Men deen 11 4 by people 

vantage, that the 
als grows — — near the carriages, and that it declines 
in 8 an ee er THE” ge WE are at 
any chobdirable diſtance from.eack other. This: is, watural 


— obvious, and the he dees can be 4 by in- 
creaſing the quantity of Water, as this will only be curing one 
bat we E 


of another, At- ſhoüld — 2 
ben chellend is nearly level, (as is frequently chef caſe in 

2 the eurviages ſhonldbe/mate ati toſs diſtance than 

— 8 — wake running tore freely ĩn ihe 

its virtue farther, and the flat meadows 5 be 

her end n the trenches near nne 

e 


The the 1 5 nexi pre conſidered. "fea will be 
— very eurly in the fpring, ihe geld ſhould be fed off as 
-cloſe u idle, and all the-diaitis ſhould be 'opened and 
leleaned in drder to receiue the water in November at fartheſt. 

At this time the water is commonly richeſt, on account of tte 
<aturanal rams waſhing down ihe manure, &c: ſtom the high 
2Jands, mereieſperially thoſe that are in tittqye. The water 
may nde de pent upon the ard for's fortuizht to depoſit 
is rich c aten, hen it may be taken off for. a week or à fort- 
night, unleſt 4 frolt intervenes; in which cafe it ſhould be 
[gain thiqun over the lend and kept running; this cireum - 
ſtance of keeping the water upon the land, duting the froſts, 
mult” N or ihe more ofpes ially when 'the 
Toke SIE 10 or the herbage will be entirely del- 

0 or, TI 

6.62 a $i 2 — ——.— 
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e founded . 2 
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that 
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that are the beſt and moſt hendfome for ſize and Bape: He 


— turns them out into the hi may of e barren 
pot where th ey can ſcarcely na blad Ne fs : thoſe 
— he finds to be hardy, and that din preſerve their fleſh 


and look well as though were in tdlerably, good 
he reſerves for. n Als W no remark 22 
ment. , f 

' Bath. | 1? VARRO. 


_ [The other -of this letter, latin 56 2d by throw- 
| [The oder part land in ſüummer, fo as” 1 Oy 


— — becauſe it is taken notice of and illuſtrated 

t Golumella in the latter part of his letter on 

matey kn. hk » wilt age Nee 
— — {| | "i 59 


— 
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ART. vil. Deſcription at Uk of a Plough to 1450 out 
Water Furrous. 

Mr. SY LVAN, 
J Have ju juſt had ſome converſation with a ſenſible m_ on 

the different cuſtoms and different | kinds of huſbandry 
among farmers. He was admiring our plough which we clean 
up the furrows of our new fown lands with between the ridges, 
and ſaid he had rarely ever ſeen ſuch a one, and commended it 
much. be farmers in theſe parts have already uſed them, 
and therefore I wondered much at his ſay ing they are uncom+ 
mon in other countries. It iz little: more than a common, 
plough in the two mould boards; and as little ſtrength is re- 
. quired we make it light and with very little iron about it; for 
, as the ſoil is already looſe, it cleans out the furrows ver 
neatly by throwmg up the earth on each fide, and will 


* years without any repair. 
| POR af Webs Country Farmer. 
and uſe may „ WE "eu re 
aim that there is hardly one re, A bee band We ſome 
gdom that has ſuch a plo e ally recom- 
= 1 eh uſeful implement of f hobbandry, and ve. not the 


. . {ce.themm mar common. þ 


Axt. IX. 1b Clean Bu ff-eolouredObtk: 


tobacco · pipe clay and m it with water, till it is as 

a bent or white —— roms. Spread 
this over the cloth, and ln it 8 U at olf ich 3 
bruſh, and the doth will logk e extremely” Lell. i a 
| 9799 "RRP: ho 


wa 
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Ax r. X. On Sowing Turnips between Beans. 

: Sin, | | 
I Informed you ſome time ago | Farm-r's Magaaine, No. VII.] 
that I had ſeen an attempt to raiſe Turnips between the 
rows of beans. I have ſince that time had an opportunity of 
walking over the ſpot, and I can aſſure you the turnips are 
| headed (or appled) very well, conſidering the fuulneſs of the 
land, which 1 took ſome notice of before. The Society for 
the encouragement of arts, &c. have offered a premium for 
an account of the beſt experiments made to determine the ad- 
vantag es ariſing from cultivating turnips among beans, either 
in the drill or broad-caſt way; and as there is no doubt of 
turnips ſucceeding very well, it is to be hoped, that this will 

encourage this notable improvement in huſbandry. 


' Jan. 4, 1777 · An Occafronal Correſpondent. 


AR r. XI. A Receipt to Cure the Meaſles in Hogs. 5 
Mr. AGRICOLA SYLVAN, ; 


Think moſt writers ſuppoſe that the meaſles, which is 

known to be a very common diſorder among hogs, is oc- 
eaſioned by their flies not being kept clean; ſo that, accord- 
ing to their notions, the diſorder is wholly owing to filthineſs. 
I muſt tell theſe confident, and perhaps I may fay ignorant 
gentlemen, that the diforder {ikewiſe attacks hogs that are 
well kept in very clean fties; and this both Farmers and 
dealers in pigs well know to be true: I ſhall, therefore, pre- 
ſent you with a cheap receipt to cure it. | 

The diforder may be known by the hog's eyes watering 
and guttering very much, and likewiſe by his growing ſpot- 
ted. As ſoon as the diſorder is perceiyed, give the hog two 
ounces of flour of brimſtone, and by repeating the doſe once 
only, it will eſſectuall/ cure the diſorder. | 


Werfhire. Ax Ord FARMER. 


Aar. XM. Remedy for Convulfions in Children. 


A Variety of recipes have been pompouſly off, 
7 . are good for nothing. Theres auc bern 
8 propagated in the public prints; but, as Dr. 

atkinſon ſays, it nauſeates the ſtomach, and is at beſt but 
palliative; take it in the preſcriber's own words: Sperma- 


ceti, 
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reti, loaf ſugar, each one ounce ; oil of aniſeed, 120 drops; 
mix and take a ſcruple: this is ſo much over-loaded with the 
chemical oil, that the infant's ſtomach could not poſſibly bear 
a repetition. The following one is excellent ſor the diſorder 
in contemplation : | 

Take cream of tartar, ſenna, jalap, each in fine powder, 
two drams ; conſerve of hips, one dream ; chemical oil of 
nutmegs, eight drops; ballamic ſyrup, to make ap eleftuary. | 
A {mall knife pointfull taken night and morning, is of an 
undoubted efficacy ; and muſt be continued till it has pro- | 
duced the deſired effett. 


ä — — _ Y . 8 . . 


ART. XII. An eaſy method to prevent the fatal Acctdents 
that happen to Perſons by Foul Arr in Melis, Sc. 


WHEN a well, vault, or drain, has been incloſed a conſi- 

derable time, to diſperſe and rettify the ſuffocating 

air, at firſt opening, throw down fix or more pails of water ; 
and aſter waiting a quarter of an hour, any une may ſaſely 
venture down. 
N. B. The like method ſhould be obſerved in ſinking new 
wells, eſpecially if the work has been diſconiinued any length 
of time, and is now conſtantly uſed by one whoſe proleſſiun 

ſabje&s him to accidents of the like kind. | 


— — ii. * 


1 


Axr. XIV. To raiſe good White-Thorn Hedges. 
Hv already given Mr. Boutcher's method of raĩſing 


the plants ſrom ſeeds, we now geen to make fore 
practical remarks on his method of treating the plants till 
they are fit for what he calls © fencible hedges.” 


In October the thorns ſhould be planted out in lines, at leaſt 
eighteen inches aſunder and fix inches in the line, their roots ha- 
ving been ſhortened, and their tops cut off, ſo as to ftand four or 
five inches above nd when planted. In this nurſery they ſhould 
remars no more two years, and the ground ought to be dug 
both in autumn and ſpring between the lines; it will lik-ways much 
increaſe their rooting abundantly, as well as promote vigorous clean 
ſhoots, that, the year after having been planted in this nurſery, they 
be again cut over an inch or two above the former cutting. 

In Autumn, remove theſe to another quarter, and plant them 
in lines four feet aſunder and two feet diftant in the line: Let 
now be cut to the height of a foot or fourteen inches, and, 
about the end of June, clip them ſtraight in the ſides and thin in 
the tops. Having ſtood here a year longer, cut them again to the 


height 
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height of two, or two and a half feet, as, from a favourable or bad 
ſeaſon, their ſhoots have been more or leſs vigorous, aud clip them 
as formerly. The ground having been of a good quality, and pro- 
perly cultivated, the third ſeaſon, they will admit of being cut at 
three and a half feet high about Midſammer, and raiſed the fol- 
lowing autumn, when they may be planted handſome hedges about 
fqur feet high, that will at once afford both pleaſure and ſhelter. 

*« But to bring them to the laſt degree of perfection, let theſe 
be once more removed with bulks of earth, which they will natu- 
rally have, if carefully and ſxilfully raiſed. For this purpoſe, let 
a trench on each fide be dug up conſiderably deeper than the ſpread- 
ing roots, and, with a ſharp hedge-bill, cut acroſs all the down- 
right ones, which, from the former tranſplantations and proper 
dreſſings, will not be many or 3 but, while this is perform- 
ing, let the plants be held ſteady from the oppoſite ſide, which o- 
therways, by ſhaking, would occafion much of the earth to moulder 
away. This being done, lay them ſoftly down on one fide, and 
with a ſharp knife ſmooth the extremities of their roots, equally 
ſhortening thoſe that are downright or too ſpreading. Let ſtraight 
trenches now be ready to receive them at cight, or, where land can 
be ſpared, ten feet aſunder; in theſe trenches let them be placed the 
ſame depth they formerly ſtood, and at four feet diſtance in the line, 
giving them an abundant watering ; cultivate the about 
them, which may be crop'd with vious kitchen herbs, and here 
let them remain three years, clipping, and in all ſhapes drefing 
them to their proper form, as if planted out for good. 1 

«« Early in October, while the ground is warm, 8 planting 
theſe hedges where they are meant to remain. To this pro- 
perly, throw out a trench as formerly, but both wider and deeper 
than to contain the roots: If the ground is poor and thin, lay a 
ſtratum of any middling freſh ſoil at the bottom of the trench fix 
ox eight inches deep, or, where your fituation will admit, the more 
the better; and having levelled the trench to a depth ſuitable for 
receiving the plants, 2 the earth ſettle for ſome days, that ĩt may 
not afterwards ſubſide in any material degree. In the mean time, 
before raiſing the hedges you intend, go over them with à light 
ſharp hedge-bill, and cut out all ſuch branches, particularly towards. 
the top, as are too thick crouded ; cut them to your deſired 
height, not exceeding fix feet high; then raiſe, and plant hem as 
directed for the former removal, at ſuch diſtances as to join entirely: 
ther : let them have a iful watering at. planting, and: 
eat it three or four times during the dry ſpring ac ſammer 
months, when, after being eſtabliſhed one year, they will-cc<& che 
rudeſt attempts of the wildeſt animals in the country.” 413 
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Boutcher, that were raiſed i in leſs time, without ſo many re- 
1 — tations and cuttings over. In ſhort, it would 

y be po ble to put his method in practice where the 
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. e without taking notiee , 


and warting againſt the 4 

| 2 C — 
rendered of ketle — — 
| ichin my which, — — Touls have 
been the ng, ſolid ——— elds 
are Gapable of receiving a practice ſo g y oppokte to 
nature, and even common ſenſe, e 
ce 


to move — N cſtimerk 5 cog —. 
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e on e ground, with dee 22 
n ha ts with men.of more words than 
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"The Then -cos. when under no diſcipline, grows in a looſe ragged 
- maifiher, with heavy and ſpreadin tops, which, for want of air 
| and” moiſture, deitfoy many of "te under branches, and when 
; Planted 7 in looſe 2 lands, the winter winds diſplace and disfi - 
ge them extremely t ſo that, all circumſtances eonſidered, I could 


never :vilcover 1ny. well-founded: argument again& clipping them 


re 2 done after a proper manner, in 
the wonths of july . , will hy, Gall in prog * 
Fa and beneßt will other ways derive from fo ns 


{Could theſe — be paſſihiy intended for Fan 
„Ahe anes are however excellent. 

| Digging 2nd keeping elean a border on each atv 

, at leaſt for a few years, will alſo be woll- beſtowed labour, as 

* 101 much accelerate their growths and oontribute to their * 

rr bottom. f 7% 4⁹⁰•— e: 

96 alt 5 improvements: may likewiſe forvly- be 38 com- 

foo ren in 'the diſpoſition and manner of planting our young 

1 Som lands indeed ure fo thin and meagre as not to 

ſeners withbut a greater depth of ſoil/ but hardly 

y are fo bad, (very wet excepted) as not to nouriſti thorns 

Liw ſach-« degree 2 — by an addition of foil, — 

vor the fame ; apa eos graſs apa Ro - 
eee Sod. 10 919449 0? ; 

, Feannot help taking notice, that the common ehe- 
op 2 the'fides of banks ubove ditches, and raifing bul- 
rks of ore them; is an Abſolateoppoſition to every princ 
F nature I am Eapable of diſcovering... [have often been. ali. 
Bat wits never ih che leaſt convinced, of the utility of this practice; 
nor Cn J poffbly believe, that a plant-comprefſed in this manner, 

- without its roots, readily partaking of the heavenly influerices; can 
be equally nur i led with one gr on T lovel look: Sr chat 
' freely enjoys them All. But without' to de- 
mon ktrate the abſurdity of hedges in this firuation, let us ſee the 
— — nn RO pero. 
fencible, argue in theit defence. On this appearing, 
I e my error:? In the mean time, + can how, 
1 the kingdom, large tracts of land fo incloſed, 
and where, in the moſt conſideruble eſtütes, there is not fingle 
parte that will confine cattle,” withour many being up 
wich paling, or tend bruſh-wood, *the-laft Thich increaſes the 
evil. as no in more contagious te e living branches than bei 
ming led with dead ones; neither can hedges ſo planted, be wit 
ease wn Boa from cle bottom of the' ditch, :or when; any of the 
: Er e be properly inſerted. But what is 
of all, all, if che Wil not an obſtinate clay or til), the earth annu- 
ally A ide : fo that, in a fewyears; one fide of their roots 
are left naked and to the weather, whence too, from the 
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1 Winter and fomer + and ſo every cotage 
" afligned him according to his rent, and then 
eſs the poor man with his cattel, and 


. 
127 


g 


fix ſeveral cloſes 
x la mms hoe 
y ; aud in winter 
and then hath the occupy 
his paſture field all ſomerz and when he his medow, 
then he -hath his medow ground alfo ;. y | | 


(weak) catte!, he ma 
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And if any of his three cloſes that he hach for his corn, 
wax, (grow) bare, then he may break and plow up his cloſe that 
for his ler te, or the cloſe that he had for bis tus 

and fow them with corn, and let the ESD 
alaays have reft ground, the which 2 it comes to, N 
will dear moche corn, with litell dorige and alſo be hall bare | 
E 


FL 


Bo — rent; - * alſo bis ab ba ſaved Gow eming 
an deſtroying by catel. For doubt ye not but herdmon with their 
catell, ſi-epherds- with their ſheep, deſtroyeth moche com, the 
which. the, hedges, would ſave. Paradvenzure-ſame men would fayy 
that * * n 2 . the 8 


— Pee tlie oY cu tom appears of graming leaſes on condition, that þ * 
one crop of corn thall be raite2 in tiuce years upon the ſame piece of 
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herdmey, and ſwine-berds, ſhould then be put out of To. 
that it may be anſwered, though theſe occupations be not uſed, there 
be as many new occupatic Faro TN ay oY 
quickſets, ditching, hedging and pleſhing, the which fame. 
men may uſe and occupye ;. alſo it may fortune, men wyl! ſay, that 
if all ſhould be N lanes as 
there be in Eſſex, but for that there may be a proviſion, and that is . 
thus: Where the king's highway is, if it be dry grounde, ſtoney 
grounde, or ſandy grounde, in all ſuch places may be lanes made of 
a convenient breade (breadth) for the king's people to paſse through -. 
with all manner of carriage: and where it is ſofte grounde lying le- 
vel, that waters will not paſs (run off) by the dytches, then at every 
hedge that overthwart (acroſs) the hyeway there to make a2 
gate, and ſtone it or gravel it in that place, and then hath every 
man the whole cloſe, to ride, carry, or go in as they had before: 
likewiſe as they do at the Wynd-gates going to Thorley in Lanca- 
ſhire, and likewiſe from town to town ; and as for their own drift 
lanes in their claſes, let them make them for their own eaſe, as they 

The moſt indifferenteſt mean to make theſe approwments, as 
me ſeemeth, is this. All the lords (landlords) of one town, be there 
never ſo many, ſhould be all of one aſſent ; that their tenants ſhould 
exchange their lands one with another, and the ſaid exchange to 
ſtand and endure for ever; for doubt them not, but they know it 
beſt, and tenant for his own advantage will do it indif- 
ferently, 2d. curate of the ſame pariſhe for his part; and every 
lord's bayley to be indifferent to ſee theſe cloſes lotted and aſſigned 
to every man's caſe, ſo that every man may have a croft or cloſe next 
to his houſe, if it may be. | 

„This done, let every lord by his copy of court- role, or by 
indenture, make a ſufficient leaſe to every of their tenants, to have 
to him, to his wife, and to his childrea, fo that it paſs not three 
lyves (lives) the perſons then being alive and named, yielding and 

ying to their lords, and to their heirs, the old rents and fervices 
LR due and accuſtomed, during thoſe three lyves, upon this con- 
dition; that they fhall do or cauſe to be done, during their lives, 
ſufficiently to guickſet, diche, hedge and plaſh, when need is, 
all the ſaid , and ſo keep them during their lives, the which 
will be a charge to the tenants ; but yet me ſeemeth they may welk 
do it, if they intend to thrive, and ſpecially if they do regard the 
profits that may come to them afterwards ; for lewis ef labor, con 
Hacro, i. e. it is never laborious to gather riches. | 


The intelligent and diſcerning reader will perceive, that 
this early. writer, {for he publiſhed in 1534) in point of good 
ſenſe and 8 does not ſuffer in compariſon with 
eur modern authors, who have written and publiſhed ſo much 
in behalf of mcloſures. There is, however, a vaſt difſe- 
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negoei- 
holder of the hate may indorle it, 
(which is done by writing bis name on the back of the note) 
and then pay it awa y as calh 10 a third Nie. If the werde 
or "beaver be uſed vf ar ordkr, it is unneceſfary to 
indorſe it. '' But if neither bf theſe" be written in the” note, 
the - tg it in trade. | 
e Len che Font i words _ 
at r a8 already ebterwel in ile direfliohs Ben for wri⸗ 


ung receipts.” 


v4 44 50 


red; give ir validity in # court 3 ya 


9 dib the ge . f given r 
Wie words or order te inſerted, it then | 


able; andthe poſſeſſor or 


Pronfory Notes thai dre wat "\negoctable. - 

I promiſe Ms.) Stewart, vn ds fr LY . 
to pey to Mr. James : 
. A. SYLVAN; 


4. 10 0 0 


ꝙ— — 


Landes, 7 Jax. 20 20th, 1777 

1 Mr. ames | 

me i * . 
31 10 © 


Sometimes, thro ugh baſte, a note is drawp wighout inſerts 5 
ing the words on — or fixing any time for payment; in 


4 which 
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the money is payable on demand} it is therefore beſt to uſe 

to prevent miſtakes, it being now ſo common ſince 
ociared like drafts to mention the time of 
Notes on demand my intereſt, t 
. 


Promiſry Notes that are negociable. 
| Londen, Jan. 20th, 1777. 


r. James Stewart, of 
, » value received. 


A. S. 
2 » Jax. 20th, 1777. 
iT d month after date, I promiſe to y 1M. en 
or © as; Fifty Pounds, value dives ac et. Temples, 
Groſvenor- : 7 London. 
(21. | Briftol, 1 an 20th, 1777. 
| Seven days afier ght I promiſe 0 pay to James Stewart, 


or order, Twenty Guineas, value received, 5 A. 8. 
At Mr. James Crandon's, No. 10, „ 
the Inner Temple, London. 


Promiſſory notes are ſometimes given by clerks or ſervants 
to eminent tradeſmen, &c. and ſometimes a note is given as 
an acknowledgement for the receipt of goods; writings, Ke. 
they likewiſe vary from the foregoing forms. 


EXAMPLE s. 


£39 15 London, Jan. 20, 1777. 
I promiſe to pay to Mr. James Stewart, or order, Thirty-nine 
Pounds and Fifteen Shillings, in March next, for value received. 
A. 8. 
London, Jax. 20th, 1777. 
Received of Mr. James Stewart, a Bill of Exchange,—or a 


Gold Watch—which I * to return or to be accountable for 


on demand. A.S. 
100. Londen, Fan. 20, 177 
£ Thirty days,—or fix weeks, —or Gixty-days, (as the — 4 
* James Stewart, or order, One Hundred 
* or father, ** 

A. 
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| ds. Some tradeſmen prefer the form of protmiſ. 
fry noe, derauſe it ſu ves the buble of acceptance, &c. 
beſides they can che remit effefis to their cori in 
order to take up their notes if 'they have not effe@v"ſulficienc 
in hand. Notes however, which are drawn at ſeveh (or any 
number of) days after ſight, axe accepfable at ihe hpuſes where 
they are made p Payable, the ſame as drafts. And in order that 
the notks of country bankers may be negociable as well in 
the places where they are drawp, ain London or eſſe hege 
the ſollowing form of their notes is now pretty ge 
adopted: ee e 
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bus that it.is navet free from them: and does nat every one know this? 
Colamella tells us, that he has: ſeen large tracks of land that abound 


wth - on the Banmecs find by 4 littor 
dung to produce better Meat than rotten dung. Andwe 
will now of No that we are _ with ſeveral Farmers,” 
who are fame bind 8 g chis fbr their 2 ei that 


the worms fin ding d the ratten dung ſweeteſt, follow it to Hos 


1 30 J 


TER 
terefled 3 in Its 


ant purchaſer of your 


I am much intere 


Give me leave, as a well-wiſher, to hintthat, your plan is * 
e onciſensextant for its te: It Hover will; (however deſerv- 
fild cherdhei# of a Little Farmer;; or enter the library of a Petty 
ace fun man yr rea ſons h οαẽ ſhould thorefore adapt iti fo 
the uſe of thoſe who will moſt readily encourage it, from the benefit 
they receive by an extenſive praftice in 2 branches of 
O economy. 
% Make it therefore a = t its 
enlarge it to a — ox. x i —.— of Natural 


home and abroad, inſtituted for the encoura nt of A iculture, 
Oeconomy, and Commerce, and be the Vehicle of their di rieg— 
let it cull and preſent us (but not ſo as to exclude any valuable eſſays 
ſent in) the beſt of what is already extant on theſe 1 
not at being ſometimes minute (if not trite) ; the King's dominions 
are not equally flouriſhing in theſe uſeful arts, witneſs America.— 
Poetry is uſeleſs, it is not in your work to be fought after—meither 
is Politics or News: Farming and Houſekeeping, with their beſt 
methods, machines, authors, diſcoveries, an 2 are your 
objects only. — Mach theſe in Me prige--opght reaſonably to 


5 — — and with mpt "ology, Fre dare 2 be paid, as your 


labours would them be a valuable and ornament to the 
collection of the theoriſt or practitiaongt, arid with the help of a 


lete Index r _- <a counteller, in time of 
— every family in t 7. 


Before 1 conchade, I would 1 fate of moſt 
of the Monthly Produktions 5 in Theron will not attend your's ; 
that is, of degenerating from cheir n effays, and becoming a mere 


heap of waſte paper with the 
«« Wiſhing you ſucceſs, I am with regard, your humble ſervant, 
Nov. g, 1776. A Britiſh American.” 


3F 2 A work 
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„A work fimilar to the above is much wanted in-Amerfca f our 
publications are feu, we have need therefore of an Inſtructor, who 
will proceed from che mineties ene and the proc. 
we make is for your advantage finally.” 2 


[This Semen s other Letter is receiued.)] 


Ascher Chrelpon | dent, who writes mich like x gentleman, 
— 1 yr (hi 


1, A ſheet of the Dictionary every month. rite 


2. An abridgment of all the good pieces that mae in 
the Mf Ruſticum ; to be chat wan monthly in eight pages. 
3. An account of ſuch new plants capable of bearing our climate 
in the air, as have been ſince 3 
 Diationary, with the method of their cultivation. 


4. 


_, Willing to pleaſe, POPE A EE LEM 
of our readers; and ſuch as appear to! them to be the maſt eligible, 
Oe DYC e e 
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. Page 
Amr, 


160 
of the P — 
8 — Overſeert , 197 
—— Turopikes 120, 226 
Admonitory rules for ſervants. 5828 
Agriculture, diſſertation on its 
and im 
creation of the world, 


—— continued, 1 91, 123, , 164, === 


247, 233, — 
Annatto, natural hiſto 


— — te er tw 


ſheep, — 295 
Apple- trees. . 


Bed-poſts, how to provnt bugs is 1 114 | 


Black bent, 

Boutcher on TI Ser —"— 

— on women's breaſts. Ser Cancers, 
uff-colour'd cloth, to clean 379 

Bugs. See Bed poſts. 

Burnet, natural Weng and cultivation of 
with a plate, 289 

Butter, beſt method of porting, to prevent 
its growing rancid, 63 

— k prevent its being tainted when 
cows feed on turnips or cabbages, 37 5 


Guede in thi wie to prevent * * 


Carrots, not cankered by dung, 


—— danger of injudiciouſly flicing 73 $73 
or 


Cattle 's aſſiſtant, See Review. 

— Sick to feed, — 73 

Ch:eſe colouring, ſee Annatto. 

Children's diſorders, viz, | 
Convulfions, ——— 380 
- Teeth, 139 
Thruſh or White < Mouth, 220 

— Worms, — — 179 | 


Commons. See Incloſures. 
—— See Forms. 


Cow ſame 33 Marle-grafs, 17 
88 management of, with re- 


medies for their moſt common diſor- | 


ders, ſounded on experience, 132 


| —— Colic, or Ringo the guts, 


and 
— Loſs of Appeti 


out a flux, 
— Cole, with a flux, — 
— Fever, 5 171 
— Clyſters for various purpoſes, 122 


— Epidemic diſeaſes, —_— 
provement, 8 from he 1 


— ON Manures. See Manures. 


Ditbilling See Rules for collecting berbs, 


Dowile cropping land, great benefit of, 
with uſeful hints, — 129 

———— plcugh to plough two furrows at 
once, the errors in its conſtruction 
pointed out, with à plate, 

Drafts, See Forms in conveyancing. . of 


Dung, litter compared with rotten dung, | 


and the beſt time for putting it on paſ- 


ture lands, — 312 
4} Dyer's Weed, See Weld. 
E. W 
Ear-wigs, a field infeſted with 221 


Eggs, to preſerve and to 3 2 
are freſh, 


Eſpalier apple-trees, cauſes. of their de- 


Cay, 130 
forther conſidered _ 173 
Ely on introducing — from foreign 

climates, 260 


| —— why weeds appear and diſappear in 


tillage land, 


| Evergreen hedges, proper timeof clipping 


113 
Ewes, danger of removing when a" 


— Sicknefs, & lacks to 2 | 


| enen 15 
Farms, on dividing into {mail ones, * 


Figs, to ripen 
Flowers, to — with Je FR. oe 
Fly in turnips, to prevent 30 
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tte in. See dan 


Hai 


Indian common Kaas, POTS 
Ice-houſes, improvements in. See So] 


1 
8 12 land in 


0 ebrious anatomical” ion of 
one, 297 
2 different foreign” u 
:infiruive account of 114, 152 
Neffe 'ghs' compared with . 1 
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: * pe- 
| 233 | 
| ca, * e 2 


if? to * tut 

Italy, in 

| Mirle (artificial) an — nd 6 
method to make 


Mirle grafs or Cow * 
Miller or Guinea rn) 7 7 75 
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Oak * to _ ich 
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143 
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- Setting wheat, See Wheat, 


Wall- fruit trees, 


— „. 


or cattle, 15 
—— —— films or ſpecks in the eyes, 133 
——— foot rot in ſheep, 


— ———  ]x6nadice — 

—— Meaſles in 8 — 380 

paint in cloth, to — 56 
Port-wine, by Sir Real e194 | 


-.2 


—— — India erte 2 | 


charge, 


'Scaits _—_ 


— farther dired Hotis,. 
Standard — 


dliſ- 1 to bring from China to 
30 — borw between — 


Spectacles, i info — 


land, original of, 55 
Steeps for corn, condemned, 
Stop-trough, to prevent fontid ſmells in ia 
kitchens, &c. with aplate,—applicd to 


e 
Tables 6 ear bark of wif ones, 
Tea-tree, natural hiſtory of, yr 


— . 11 —— 352 | | res Lab Labour, R Rev, Sion Duck 
| Yollows in s, AO N m2. | Tools for xp to 2 deſcribed, 
Review of Books, common method of — 
——— — 21 . 
— Cat Keeper's Aſſiſtant, 9 e co 
ingſtead, 7 | ter catule, — 
— Eſſays relating to Agriculture, 190 other forts for-the ſame n 
— Farmer's Director, 236 — and r difliculty of 25 
Mills on Cattle certaining' the 2 


Rural cans,” 
— , 


Reviewer, character of 
Rocou. See Annatto, 


— 


for collectinx, Qing, preſerving,” and 
diſtilling herbs, &c, | — 

— — continued, 69, 146, 263. 297 
Royal Flocks in Spain, entertaining ac- 


37 
$14 | Turf-Maining, three methods r eſe, 


2 
| 11 TRIS. benefit of fowing day 
Rulcs, (eaſy _ yz for different cates | 


— bares, yo poovent, and the beſt time 
- of wing the ſeed, 2 30 


: u. 
| Ulcer in the bladder, method of diſco- 
vering, 


count of, — 337 . 5 
8. Van Haake's ſalt condemned, 54 
Salt, fine, for the table to make, 18 's card, — 
— mixed with hay. Sce Hay, by | 1 
Sand, Ts or clay, 141 || . 
Sandy Ss are too hot, — for, 8 Water, ſoft, to procure ſor mediciral 
Seed wheat, See Wheat, — 5 
Servants, uſcful remarks on, with admo- to raiſe above its level, with a 
nitory rules for, —— 268 plate, 135 


Weather, to judge of by the Moon, 224 


Weevil in wheat, to deſtroy, — $3 
—_ benefit of keeping young mon | Weld or Wold, natural ditory and cul- 
pices | f, with ap e 
—— to improve the breed of, 378 nent gag . 
— folds, benefit of laying firaw i in, 351 ho duns 7 6 
— — ks. quantity of ſeed and expence, 65 
— 20 l * 292 number of grains requized for an 
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Acre, — — 158. 
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- Inhoſpitable.as this {it is well ſupplied 
in l de , e 
riet are ſent annually from = 5 ia thoſe eren 


1 [= the Cie an. API roperty of the foil, and 
2 excluſive rights medby a charter from 

+ Kine Charles the fecoml, in wh tiled Rapett's fi 
The trade is gener nn to be yery. ve, and 
to be carried on ih hi trouble, the favages | 


ther with furs, caſtor, and other goods in their own canoes in 
great pron 1 ; theſe commodities being fent home 
in the any $ uce v ſums at their 
EH. Ee A 1 
thither might be exceedingly enlatged, 2 very * and 
lucrative fiſhery carried on, much greater quantities of furs 


— „ 


36 mam. is a a country of great 
extent, and thought to be inhabited by the Efkimaux. bo 
w 


des from fifty to -three ces north; but tho 
| have viſited Por the dimate is {6 
milder, and the ſoil rather better than in the country we have 
juſt before deſcribed. It is alſo ſaid to produce moſt of the 
neceflaries of life, if ve except corn; and though no ſentte-. 
ments (if we except the Moravian Miſſionaries) have been 
hitherto made, yet the fiſheries upon its coaſts have been very 
iful 2s well as profitable ; and it has been ſuggeſted, that 
if it ſhould be found prafticable to fente thereon, Whale oil. 
whale-bone, and other things might be prepared there, which 
wee ſave a 1 rn en hon ee 
it1es 
In fact we — liatle of New Britain, that we cannot 
fo much as tell whether it is a cominent, or of ſe. 
veral iflands, the latter being at leaſt 26 as the for. 
mer. It js not always the beauty or the” — 2 diſtam 
country that ſhould recommend it to a trading nation; anfl 
of this we may aſſert New Britain to be a proof; for, without 
any _ thither, without having any ſettlement, 
from thence to the value of fiſty thou- 
ad pou in in = The Efkimaux, who ſometimes 
wk foundland, have their habirations in this country : 
They live ia the open air during the fummer, and in caverns 
during the winter. It is worth obfervation, that — 4 
l y cloathed. They have ſhirts made from ſiſh guts, 
hes of fins with the hair turned inwards, a kind- ol coat 
or 


export 
ors 
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or cloak of bears kin, and their ſhoes or boots of ſeal ſkins; 

whence their ſkin is of the ſame colour with ours. If theſe 
were civilized, might they not wear our coarſe . 

ſe, and linen? and mi ih the 77 y us in furs and pel 

y, in whale-bone, whale * and ſeal ſkins ? 5d 

would not this be a profitable whe? 


"IT 


""NEWfoUNDLAND is an ifland, in form of an irregular 
tria * much unlike England. And is generally oP 
pol to be as large, if not larger than Ireland. 
i lies between the latitudes of 469. go”. and 5 10, > erg 
Climate, though ſevere enough, is more temperate then in ci- 
ther of the other countries we have deſcribed. The foil, at 
leaſt on the ſea coaſt, which is all that we know of it, is poor 
and barren; a few kitchen vegetables, with Rirawberries and 
ralberries, are all its produce. The country within land is 
mountaipgus, a and abounds with timber, and the rivers are Ps 
flored with ſeveral ſorts of fiſh. 
great importance of this place ariſes from its 
which i in part carried on by u inhabitants, at the.ſeveral 
harbours, who take valt, quantuies of cod near the coaſt; 
which they hey bring in. and cure at their leiſure, in order io have 
it ready for the ſhips when they arrive: but the great and ex- 
tenſive fiſhery is on 1 banks. 

The cod are t only by the hook, and an expert fiſher 
will take from one hundred and fifty to three hundred and up- 
wards in a day, for the fiſh never bite in the They are 
cured different ways, but the dried cod are the t and more 
valuable, The quantity taken is prodigious, yet varies cou 
* dee of Terr 12 wry al and ver 

uti this ry Was very ear 

i purſued; for one hundred and ſeventy years 
we had two hundred and fiſty fail employed therein. 
filhing ſhips lie the banks, and with the help of their 
boats take and cure their own fiſh, and, as ſoon as they are full, 
ſail for a market. The principal markets for cod are 
Port  Traly, and the Weſt⸗ L. Ladies The annual value of 
this fiſhery is computed at ſome hundred thouſand pounds; 
employing beſides ſeveral hundred ſhips, ſome thouſands of 
ſeamen, (for which there cannot be a more noble nur ſery) and 
affording maintenance to a number of tradeſmen' of different 
occupations, by which many large towns on the welt ſide of 
England accumulate wealth; and at the ſame time contributes 


in many reſpeBt3 10-the benefit of the public. 3 
& 


8 The. Fanna s COPS. 


Hnatia hand tbe is Et and wing 
uleſul vegetables. are culti ltivated. .: 


| Canara, or the Province OF * was 
French called New France and Q Canada 11 55 
dian name, and derived from Kannata, which in the 17206 
langusge fGignifies a village, or a number af cahhins, 
very extenſtve country, being computed to be eighteen 2 
dred miles long aud twelve hundred broad. In ſo vaſt a coun- 
try the climate muſt be — Br different ; but yet the whole. of 
it in — 1 is exceeding \ ly gout, 1 5 river * r 
ng t mon mag t Auring t! 1s 
DT — as wholeſome and as a 
it to be, where the cold ĩs ſo inexprethbly 1105 
The 1 in general 35 frui 
every — requiſite to ſuhſiſl 


2 beſides Lake Su 


Hun n. and Lake 8 ee 
ny pee et 2 bot Fon 
their wafers int the. river of St. ©. * are man 
dther n ache ol the DW 

| | ages. of 


and — long, thc * 
ex. 
country. The preſent 1 Ls 69.9 

and * but as chery i nom. 5 a Ex y _ 
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bto our hands with great advantage. We found in it many 
thouland people, natives well accuſtomed to and ſettled in the 
country, and now tolerably reconciled to our government, 
the benefits of which they feel and acknowledge, There, is 
room enough {or the differept nations of Indians, who with 
Eur per care, and management may be rendered of great utility, 
he lakes water communications of all kinds aught io 
be diligently explored, as they ſeem intended by nature to 
cilitate an intercourſe between the people — in the 
pes arts of this vaſt continent, "The Indians report that 
the Lake # Aſſiniboils, in the moſt northern part of this 
country, is fix hundred leagues in circumference, that the ſoil 
about it is fertile, and the air temperate, If they are to be 
credited it is the ſource of all the great rivers and lakes, viz. 
the River of Bourbon, or as we ſtile it Nelſon's River, falling 
into Hudſon's Bay, the River St, Lawrence, which falls into 
the ocean, the, Miſſiſſippi, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
Bay of Mexico, the Murs, a yery great river which falls 
_ the former, and another large river running direfly weſt. 
reſent the fiſhery is a very great ohjett, 2s in the gulph. 
== Lawrence and on the coalt of Labrador they take vaſt 
wie Ja: of whales, pox 3a ſeals, ſturgeon, ſeveral ſorts of 
cod, ſalmon, and other fiſh Agriculture alſo makes a great 
progreſs, and the peltry and ſur trades daily increaſe, _ 


Nova ScoTIA was by the French called Atadia, It is 
about five hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, and three bundred' 
and ſixty from north to ſputh., This province not only ex- 
periences the aach BY of 4h Lold 7 In winter, but is likewiſe 
much troubled with i M beginning of ſummer ; theſe, | 
fogs, however, though "hey gre are ſo extremely unpleaſant, ate: 
riot reckoned yery unw 

The ſoil, where it is cleared, if we may credit both 
and French authorities, is fertile, yielding corn, graſs, and — 
kinds of vegetables. b he continental part is mountainous, 
and the far greater aq" rel be A 8 
There are man everal beautiful rivers aboundi 
. variety of. fiſh, and ſcarcely, any thing wanting.to — 
courage the — and of Faurle 19 jncreaſeith number 
of its inhabitants. oo ' principal places are Halifax and 
Annapolis. The firſt is the ſent of exnment, and the EE 
ter, which the French called Port- R alis ſeated on one of 
the fineſt haven in' thg WI, capable. of receiving almoſt 


auy of 42 2 and where (o Nis is e 
LA eee my bc 000 £072 
Wor. J. The 
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The preſent exports are peltry, lumber, fiſh and oil; in 
roceſs of time, maſis, pitch, tar, hemp, and all- other * 
Jorg in abundance, will in all probability be e exported from 


99 
The Trey and En iſh writers have given fine deſeri 


| 7 this wa which e former ſer a great value on the 
t 


with be Indians furniſhed them. and eſ- 
FA the ma ſhip timber to be the beſt in the world; 
. 10 very high terms of the rich meadows 
paſtures, and of ee. ET 
ugh on both des of the Bay of Fundy. 


1 5 es of Cars BxzTox and Sr. 
is now a F vernment, 

6 1 The former 7 6 2 y.a few SS made. | 
2 n merely for the conve- 

ane of 1 ina * cod filhety.. The latter was 


granted 40 ſever 8 with a view vs colonize the whole 
ms Go ſcheme originally formed” by the late Earf of 


the plan was well laid for ſuch a climate, and the 
ecution of it began with ſpirit and at a great expence, and 
2 hundred ſettlers. fixed there, yet are at preſent 
ſupplied with food from New-York. In 4 J | 
the beneficial ſyſtem of paſturage and raiſing p, they hare, 
bike alli „ he pe- niſts, N to the bib ery as the 
only ae bes Ei N neceſſaries of life, in in Gre 


atrons. But chis is, and 
ever 2 be, ee in ſuch northern 
N w 18855 be p on with fee. 


Fade of te Eno ni a 
Laan a Plate. 
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forwards, which greatly aſſiſts in turning it about; whereas che 
whole roller, when undivided, is a great labour for the horſe in 
tnrning it about, and cauſes him to tear up the ground with 
his feet and the roller. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
Preflon, near Hitchin, Herts, ROLT HINDE. 
eb. 22, 1777. 
P. S. I ſent. a model of this roller to the Society of 

and Sciences, at the Adelphi Buildings in the Strand, in De- 


cember, 1775, and received a letter of thanks from them on 
that account. 


Deſcription of the Roller. 


Arbe Roller divided into three parts, with its frame, 
complete; about ei ng, and two feet in diameter. 


t feet lo 
B— The middle | third] part of the Roller, which is 
|= +50 ee ſhew the ſpundles that ae 


C. D.—The two outſide pieces which go on the to 
the ſpindles, and have two boxes in eark gp onthe eo | 
turning them round at the land's end; ſo that in BA they 
are looſe and turn round upon the ſpindles, from which it 1s. 
evident they will paſs over any little eminence, and not tear 
up the land like r 
whether wood or ſtone. 


&. — 2 


1 —— th. hat _—_— 


Ar. III. "Diſeaſes « 7 Cows with their Remedies, continued. 
C. Williamſon. 

I* my laſt I briefly mentioned the virtues of Vegeto Miner 
Water, and promiſed to give a recipe to make it. is 
medicine is offefſed of man BY and great virtues, in external 
applications for both cows nnd! "ar? and. I have, uſed it for 
many years before it became in general. known in 
the inventor is Surgeon or 49 the 
Hoſpital at Montpelier, and publiſhed a-treatiſe on the: yirwes 
of Lead; from this treatiſe, originally wrinen in French, 
I obtained the Ts ya and valuable it is; wnthin theſe 
few years, we have had an Engliſty tranſlation univerſally read 
and eſteemed; but altho the preſcription'for” the extrack is 
ſimple and plain, it is with the utmoſt difficulty it can be 
| veg og Arnaud pretended an excluſwe know- 

Edge af Pei of ecret. mode; the. dearneſs of his extra pre- 
vents its beinguannerts, and Iam denied c make large 


quantity 
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quantity, which Iwill put into the hands of Mr. CRurTWEII, 
at Bath, to diſpoſe of to the public at an eaſy price. 


Recipe to make Vegeto-Mineral Water. 


Take Extract of Saturn one hundred drops. 


French Brandy, four — 
Water, one quart. 


[Our readers will confder us as en got to bits mp, al 
method of making Stack of Satürm wth common vin | 
late Dr. Arazel fadeod pretended that one ſort of 
will complete the diffolution of the lead; but this is a mi ke, for 
long gentle coction will ſaturate common wine vine 
— the ſaturnine particles. We would not however be 
that there is no material difference in we know 
experienced the difference to be The common vi- 
— ——1 — — 
r oil of vitriol. Some of the 
u this i. readily Peel n 


* 


ſane as ib — * 75 b and Mmynch whic this 

e — - bes 
inventor, dĩrects us put a quart vin 

— (if made of French wine the better) 2 


into an earthen pipkin, and to let them 
an hour, or an hour and a quarter, 
. ra hurt then to take the veſſel off 1 
- r dahrBir a e ee eg into andes 


ag J. vinegar will not 8 take u 

10 5 7 
1 te tinu iling ti 

— — . 2s you want it to be. . inen een 


i . 


c. 


* 'therefote be repleni coction. By 
peaks the whtrilt of Saree wil in every tehpen — to 
that ſold under the name of Goultyd, at half a 'gomea 


Its not uncommon for the venders of — colour it, 
whet: it ĩs not ſo rich as it ought to be; we-havobern informed that 
t id done with Spaniſh Equarice 

rer farmer how to prepare the extract, 
which Nadz of all Goulard's celebrated medicines, we ſhall 


more neceſſary remarks on preparing the Vegeto-Mi- 


e of water, ſays Dr. Arnaud, is not proper for this 
water when purged and filtered, * 


1} 
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No. 1 bo of rivers whoſe 23 _— either ſand or 
grave mud, are to have the preference, eſpecially after ha- 
ving been purified either by ſtanding ſome time, or filtered through 
proper paper. Spring and pump water being impregnated with 
gypſous or ſelenĩtous particles are both improper z the extract whi- 
tens it only for a time, and then falls to E.. without bei 

able to mix perfectly with it afreſh ; this water becomes el 
and like ſour milk; and in this ſtate it is by no means to be made 
uſe of, as not at all likely to anſwer our expectations. To this we 
may aſcribe the want of ſucceſs which ſeems to prejudice many againft 
the remedy, and to pleaſe others who are by no means its friends 
for want of being better acquainted with it. When, therefore, pro- 
per water cannot be procured, care muſt be taken to diſtil others if 


— | 

Nothing can be more juſt than the preceding obſervations ; 

are however defe&ive. None of _—— which — Bren 

when recently prepared, will make this juſtly eſteemed tion 

in the requiſite perfection. Not one of them ar pore 

extract wi curdling more or leſs, which is apparent from that 

milky whiteneſs which the water aſſumes. ' But when eſther — 
8 


rain water, or that which is perfectly well diſtilled, has been 

and carefully kept, it will ſcarcely be diſcoloured, much leſs aſſume 
whiteneſs when the pure extract is dropped into it; and this 
is the true teſt of genuine vx ro MINERAL WATER, with 
which ſuch ſurpriſing cures have been performed. 'This obſervation 
was never before made publick ; but we ſpeak from experience. 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that Dr. Arnaud always made 
choice of camphorated brandy, and warm water. ] 
This ſubje4 to be continued, 


* Fs | JT 8 


_— 


W 


Ax r. IV. On Rat ing Whate-Thorn Hedges. —Continued. 
WE intended to have given Mr. Miller's ſentiments this 


month, but for reaſons which are of no conſequence to 
the reader, we are obliged to poſtpone that article; inſtead 
thereof we ſhall cite another writer on this ſubjeft whom we 
have already mentioned, and whoſe opinion with refpe& to 


planting the thorns in the face of the ditch we are engaged to 


LY 
, 
'4 F 
g 
= 


controvert. [Sec Farmer's Mag. No. V.] 


The author of the Eſſays on Agriculture makes ſome judi- 
cious obſervations however on raiſing quickſet fences, which 


ve ſhall make ſree to ſelett, and add ſuch remarks as may oc - 
dur while we tranſcribe. 


Some, ſays he, prefer a double, and others even a triple row 
placed at different _— in the face of the bank; putting the 
plants in each of theſe rows oppoſite to the interſſices of the 

98 other 
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other rows: but, as both the double and triple rows are at- 
tended with the inconvenience of not * Cl- 
ther the hand or tools to * — aſter the firſt year, the 
ſingle row ought always to be rred. except ſuch 
rr quan... free of weeds; wh Selina endo 
allowed to grow without moleſtation, the hedge will be quickly 
choaked up with them and ſtunted in its growth, Indeed, I am 
of opinion, that the ſingle row is almoſt, in all caſes, the moſt 
eligible; as it 1s not only eaſier cleaned, but likewiſe, for the 
moſt part, advances with greater vigour, and becomes at laſt a 
ſtronger and a better ſence than where more rows are planted; 
although theſe laſt have uſually a more promiſing appearance 
for the firſt year or two, | 1 
We entire with this author in preferring the fingle row, 
2 > themed. eligible, mack the. hope, nd will 

make a fence ſufficiently ſtrong. | 
Almoſt all writers, on agriculture, adviſe the farmer to be at 
great care to make choice of. ſuch plants only as have been 
raiſed in a nurſery, of a poor foil; and always to reje& ſach 
as. have been reared. in a richer ſoil than that in which he ig 
to plant them: becauſe, ſay they, a plant which has been reared 
in a barren ſoil, has been inured from its infancy io live hardly, 
and will advance. with a degree of luxuriance, if it is 
planted in one that is beiter; whereas a plant, that has been 
nurſed in a fertile ſoil, and has ſuddenly ruſhed up to a great 
ſize, like an animal that has been pampered with high feeding 
and ſwelled up with fat, will languiſh and pine away if tranſ- 
planted to a more indifferent ſoil. It would be no difficult 
matter for me to ſhow. the fallacy of. this mode of reaſoning, 
and to point out many errors which have crept into almoſtall 
ſciences, from purſuing ſuch fanciful analogies between ob- 
jelh in their own. nature ſo different as in this example. But, 
as this would be, in ſome meaſure, foreign to my aim in this eſ 
ſay, I ſhall content myſelf with obferving, that. in ſew, caſes 
could it. be attended with worſe-conſequencezs than the preſent, 
as it leads to a concluſion directly the reverſe of what is War- 
ranted by experience. For, I have found, from reiterated ex- 
periment, ihat a ſtrong and vigorous plant, thas has grown up 
ickly, and arrived at a conſiderable magnitude in a very, 
thort time, never fails to grow better after Wah AA than 
another of the ſame ſize that is older and more ſtunted in its 
growth, whether the ſoil in which they are-planted be rich or 
poor; ſo that, inſtead of recommending a poor h ſoul for 
a.nurſery, I would univcaſally wiſh to ſet apart for this — 5 
1 95 12 
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poſe, the richeſt and moſt fertile ſpot that could be found; and, 

in the choice of plants, would always prefer the youngeſt and 

moſt healthy to Ech are were older, if of an equal ſize. I 

K here from experience, and, thereſore, do it without the 

eſt doubt or hefftation; being certain that ſuture obſer- 
vations will confirm the juſtneſs of theſe remarks. 

[We have expreſſed our ſentiments pretty fully on this head in 
our firfff number, in reviewing Mr. Boutcher's Treatiſe on Foreſt 
Trees; at the ſame time we threw out ſome hints which might very 
probably account for the contrary opinion.] 


If you with to have a good ſence, free of gaps, and of an e- 
qual degree of ſtrength throughout, pick your plants with great 
care, ſu, as to have them all as nearly as poſſible of one ſize, and 
of an equal degree of healthineſs. But, if you ſhould have 
occaſion for ſo many plants at one time, as makes it neceſſary 
for you to take them as you can find them, you had much bet- 
ter aſſort them into ſeveral lots of different ſizes, and plant 
each of thele lots in a place by itſelf, than plant the whole 
proyſcnonlly.; it being much beiter to have two incloſures 
ced wich hedges of different degrees of ſtrength through- 
out their whole extent, but equal in every part, than one 
which is in ſome places ſtronger than in others; becauſe, ſo 
long as any one part of it is weak, all the ſtronger places 
can be of no uſe as a ſence: and if, with a view to remed 
that evil, you plant 8 plants by the fide of the ſtrong- 
eſt, they are apt to be overtopt by theſe, and ftunted in their 
growth ; fo thatthe hedge, in theſe places, continuing always 
weak, is hiable'to be broke down by cattle, hogs, &c. ; which 
occafions thoſe unſightly and irremediable gaps that farmers 
ſo generally have reaſon to complain of. But if all the plants 
are at firſt quite equal, their firſt ſhoots will be nearly equal in 
vigour, and will continue to advance at the ſame rate, ſo as to 
form a hedgr equally ſtrong in every part. 
If the young thorns are all of an equally __ tempera- 
ment, the vigour wich which they advance will be nearly in 
proportion to the ſize of the plam; ſo that it is of great conſe- 
ence that theſe be not too ſmall. The leaſt fize that I think 
ould ever beplanted out, if the plants can be got, ſhould be 
ſuch as about the bigneſs of a man's little finger; but they will 
be better if about the ſize of the thumb. Hf plants ate reared 
in a very rich nurſery till they are of this bigneſs, and have 
had the earth carefully dug about them each year, ſo as to 
make them have their Toots very much multiplied cloſe by 
the ſlem, gnd be planted in a good foil in the manner after 


mentioned, 
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mentioned, few perſous have any comprehenſion of the de. 
gree of vigour with which they will advance. In fuch a caſe, 
the farmer may reaſonably expettthat the ſhoots of the firſt year 
will be, at a medium, between three and ſour ſeet in length, 
and ſome of them conſiderably beyond that. It would be dif- 
ficult to rear plants to a larger ſize than this in à nurſery; and 
although they may be ſometimes gat of a larger ſize, by grub- 
bing up a hedge which it is nn to remove, yet as, in 
this caſe, the roots have been allowed to extend to a greater 
diſtance when growing, there is a neceſſity of cutting off many 
of theſe at railing them, ſo as to leave but few fibres adhering 
to the plant; on which account, it is not to be expetted, that 
they will advance fo faſt as plants of a ſmaller fize, which 
have had their roots properly formed by a judicious manage- 
ment in the nurſery ; yet plants of this kind ought not to be 
rejected, as I have ſometimes ſeen them ſend out ſhoots of 


very great ſtrength and vigour. | | 

The preceding paragraphs ſpeak for themſelves; but it would 
as be poſſible 1 the uiſite number of Huge fized plants, 
where are large common fields to be iacloſed ; and in fa thoſe 


gu. Fr 


of the fize of one's little finger will anfwer extremaly well:] 


5 IS oF $ +2 


every circumſtance that may tend to retard its progrels at that 
riod. On this account, it is of very great conſequence, to 
ave every hedge planted as early in winter as poſſible. For, 
I have found, by long experience, that if one part of a hed 
be planted early in winter, and another part of it in the months 
of March or Appil, when the buds begin to, ſwell, all other 
irc ing equal, the ſhaats of the firſt year, from 
at part which has been firſt planted, have always been nearly 
ouble the fize of thoſe of the other part, and continue ever 
afterwards to be more healthy and vigorous in every reſpett ; 
which is acircumſtance that few, who have not experienced, 
would naturally have expeſted. If the ſpring be. not very 
backward, thorns ſhould ſeldom be planted after the begining 
of February; and, in the moſt backward ſeaſons that ever we 
pry arg none ble be be panics 2 the ren. 
of March, if it can e avoided. It is a good methc 
in general, for thoſe who have —— deal of work of this 
kind to perform, to begin early in autumn to plant; takin 
ouly ſo much earth from the ditch at that time, as is juſt n 
{ary to cover the roots of the plants; and running along the 


whole 
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whole.in this manner as quickly as poſſible, ſo as to have the 
quicks all planted early in winter; aſter which the ditches 
may be fini without any lols, in the ſpring. - „ 


T 4 be beſt 
al ming he — 


e a 


hat 
from t 


Fil 


— bat che temaining — de able ln 
— 4 abundan — for theſe „ we leave 
ind. plant is old, the proportion roots that it 
loſes by bei e than if it ĩs young; 
22 it is to lop off ſome part of ihe top 
of the gor there is great danger that i it will then receive 
in ier growth and become timed; which 3 To a diſeaſe 
"admits of 'a cure but by amputation. To prevent 
this — diſeaſe in a bedge, i it is always proper to cut off 
the top uick entirely ; which-never fails to make i — 
ſend — — _ firſt 2 a more than ordinary degree 
vigour. This amputaiion ought always to be performed ot by. : 
ſharp tool, that the wound may be as clean as poſlible; _ 
When the hedge is to be planted on the face of à bank, it o 
de made about twelve inches above the robt. Although this 


— mnt is not ſo indifpetiſably ly neceſſary on lants as 
on*hfethat/#te older; yet, it is always of ſe, anc and, — 


vet to · he omittud. 

Gandenerb t60 oſten negleR this moſt necellary operation, - 
aidalngſt as univerſglly prone the roots too much. If — 
plante have not been brought — 3 k 
— =_y it is only nete ſſary to cut he potbies 4 
beet Ritetared invraking ng üp he — ; leading as 
m well roots as paſſible, if they are ſound. IF, indeed. 
wb 3 C they 
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they have been too long expoſed to the weather, ſo as to have 

ſome part of the ſmalleſt fibres killed, it will not be impropet 

to 2 away theſe dead fibres; but, it is in general the ſafeſt 

plan, to prune the roots but very little before planting. 

II the ſoil in which they are planted is poor, I would my 
viſe to mix ſome well made d — — 

roots * the thorns, - qv 


that dong of ery kind 15 burt to and many o 
3 to be — ambind ſhauld 
any — of theory with ſo lie reſerve, as to ſhut their — 
ee —— Thorn 

ve thoſe. w have opinion 
by any kind of reaſoning, — matters of this ſort, is al 
ways tamed. being fallacious; but leave the deciſion of 
the matter to their own Z.: not 
doubting but that they will: 
which are not — I 
application of 
number is extre 
of theſe. 
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Graſs Seeds with Corn, more e 
to lle by Et 2 ſowing them alone. 
1 Ess ars on AGRICULTURE.” es 
not have taken any notice, of this A de had 


3 
lible writers, who ſeem to be better 3 
eory than with . 45 


9 . . - 


122 


9ů — 
8 75 


repeatedly adviſed the Farmer with, 
1 1 10 fo 8 
3 to ſow: it by oh 6 


4 22 11 . 


by their ſpecious reaſoni — a 
| A TA it Was delivered, I ee e 
to try the experiment more than once; and now, if 1 may be 
allowed to draw any general concluſion from theſe experiments, 
and a long continued and extenſive courſe of practice in this 
reſpett, it would be, that even n of we were to have no regard to 


Gl fr ak me nd afs-erop alone, it will always 


ron Tex we con 
ains /or want 
0 Heath ume the 2 l 


88 6 
I den graſs ſeedrulone are ſowed- (Ltere- ſpeak of lover, 
and-other'graſs-ſceds,” ufually ſowed for hay) upon a 
ſoil an tolerable order; as they make but ſmall rogrels 
wr dy el 
; which; quickly acquiring ſtrength, fill up the — 
ground fo mocks — r er of choaking the 
: : or Waldo !hil in not overitecked with weeds, the 
drought of the ſummer makes ſuch an impreſſion on the open 
parous 'thus ſealed, thus deſtitute of plants to attract 
no note: graſs are in great dan- 
- whereas, when the 


505 — from” 
earth in'a'proper 
the tender graſs in the 
And. as the leaves 


dere 


— weeds” 
8 
hed; da from the above cb. 
NR Ge mY 

at leaſt equally good when it has been fowed 2 
the crop allowed to ripen, as hen it has been ſowed withour 
any crop at all; ſo that Farmers do well to continue cheir 
ice in this reſpett, however much it may be op- 
ied by theoretical writers. As to autumnal ſow- 
ing of graſs-ſeeds, I have found, that it is much more preca- 
rious than the vernal, and rherefore would never recommend 
» it 
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it-but in caſes'of great neceffity; ; when a leſſer evil ought | to 
ve, preferred, 0.4.6 * * * " * 
| e circum l NCA to and * making 
the ſeeds vegetate kindly, when ſowed. are neral ſo ob · 
1 diſtinguiſhad by any o 
conſiders the ſubjełt. The. ſeeds: ate for the — part 
and therefore require the mould. to be pretty fine, that they 
E. not be covered too deep by falli — eee 
y lying above great clods. Like every other ſeed, they re- 
| qure ad a * * of moiſture to cauſe them tb vegethtc;and 
bt never to be leſt ex to the rays of the 
— . ing 5 unleſs a — — = — 
ther comes immediately after ſowing, many e ſeeds wil 
be * on which account it ĩs always neceſſary, ta hat- 
rom the ground imm aſter ſawing, with a light cloſe. 
togthed, harrow which ſh be kept for that: purpoſe ; hall 
5 after that, ef] 2 
upon ig ſpungy no one circumſtance 
tually inſures inſures the vers of :theſe ſtnall ſheds, as f. 
— — as 


1 any: 0! 
| every induſtriqus Farmer will take care to 


reparations for a 
he can ſow; 


αοοο τν to. 1 


| 4 3 hacdy 
ſequence, it is always. good: 


nat pon to graſs. It is likewiſe o 

ſequence to have the ground as free as 

veeds. ij ſe chat it t not only to be rich, but e | 
iſs, to have a very de crop of | This b 
take. wn ofibere,. beeauſe L kn that it {Is a 


in m ata of the kingdom, to la 
—— Braſs as 25 ſuch bad order as to 


f Dy A Fed, need 


very pogt crops LS without auy ſott of preparation 
whajeverz che bad.cetonpmy. of which praRiice'they: would 
ſoogebs convinced, off if th oo be mma 


eee ey, 
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Ar. VI. 03 Trogfleating Apple-Frees, In als Se. 
Q bn og x 
Eon or ins yes at the ee of the leaſe 
olf a perfon who had nted ſome apple trees along the 
ſides -# his rente gentle man took the farm ori a leaſe, ad 
| 66cafion to enlar =_ Yitden, took in — of the ad. 
gfreld, on which ed ei it or ien apple · trees that had 
on crabſtocks: FA &y were 5 he; about fifteen 
I think . of the trees 
Pe 2 Tool! above ground was between five and fix 1 in- 
ches: theſe trees were tak * about e latter end of Ms 


of June. ” wee ch injured in their 
an 


8 whi careteftly took 
them up, zhd*threw” en l V — fo Ale. 
ther trees, Ke. intended for fire ai the gentleman,” 
_ would not belieye they could ly grow aged. 
Havirig am inclination to N the e ent, X begged for 
to of them? dick Was 82 theſe 1 planted in 


the following manner. Firſt I cut away the injured root 
with a = an were 1 1 Al's with a ſaw, 

place. : afterwards with the” Knife.” I pruned none. 

of the unhurt roots, (which wete indeed but few) and but v 

little of LR  thofe that were ged. wh hich, 
I chen dug holes large enough to receive 
been de W gerd from a very rich paſ- 
on E e watin lIimeffone and the ſoil inclini 
tnled V he holes about the trees; I Le f 
* from a flow running river 
I threw ſome ftraw about e roots 
very ſoon, then as it was neceſ- 
Fa Ar maſh-tub and half filled "it. 
> with water 


a day, that the water mi ho the W 2 1 impreg- 
nnd wn the ſalts of thẽ earth, which I take to be the proper 
etables. With this water I watered my trees eve! 
fix, weeks, of very dry weather, after * 
og a wo which laſted a night. or more, that made 
tering any longer, as I thought, quite needleſs, as my _ 
grow very floutifhingly. - : When the rain was over, I only 
continued the ſtraw (which was changed often for fear of its 
harbouring worms and inſects) about the roots three yards 
round; all the winter, au ell to defend the greatly wounded 

a ots 
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roots ſrom the froſt then, as in ſummer from the heat. And 
h_ Michaelmas I 14. them with ſtakes to ſecure them 


inſt the wind: My two trees, (one a red- ſtreak, and the 


r a golden mes — ever thrived e. 
2 ro gollen: of excellent fruit. . * 


I muſt obſerve, that I . wah three 


times every week, as in about two /: It ht i E 
yielded all the ſalt and e that. f 2 "hs 


water I think the beſt any for. w trees ort plants, 

its ſalts are ready 2 and —— ſor the mTourih- 
ment of the tree or ant; ; 3 jar, from dung containg ſalts | 
too crude and undige eſpecially for fruit trees, and has 
many pernicious 3 fo, has pit · water that h . 
till it is corrupted, AF: — the i bell ne chat of a very 
flow river that runs ſuch rive are 
always warm in ſummer, n are 2— ed with the 
2 of the lands they flow ; this. water, after 


ur. to or three lays on. fine virgin earth, muſt contain 
much of what nquriſhes plants. 

I think the tub had better be ELITES . 
17 is thus greatly meliprated and np; 2 rhaps ſome 

your ingenious corre fpondenis c ould meg many im- 
—— that might be made in this od of ſummer 
planting, if you think it worthy of Ns laid before them. 
As I am but an uneducated Farmer, experience neuer 
reached beyond my own native neighbourhood, I bes, May | 
would be plead to excuſe my many inaccuracies of | 
and corr Then wants corr ing. pon wy ＋ — — 
be an author; r e 5 2 | 
this experiment, and: few An Oe. Pj. e 


manner as well as I was able. 
leaſe ; this will be eſteemed the 1 20 — as Will 
Eee your, or your correſ remarks on my ſubject. 
I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, . 
Glamorganſhire, Cy abet reader, 
Ee R. T. 


P. S. Pleaſe to permit me to gel the losing queſti- 
ens, which I beg anſwers to from your correſpondents : 


I. What bom of apples and. pears ; are beſt for eyder and | 


II. . are the nature and qualities > of the fol in Mis... 


foreftere u. wonſure, Sc. that produee 
the beſt cyder? 8 | 
III. 


— 
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III. In what bind of ſoil will all kinds of fruit trees proſ- 


| et?” 
IV, | there- any kinds 277 peaches and nefarines that 
Vill do for ſlandards 


ts with white this 26 dors' provically impeog 

— — ! mer is, we believe, quite new, chough we are ox 
of it. 1 ke principle at firſt ight may, to . 

people, ſeem conſonant to reaſon, and to coincide with the all wi 
operations of nature. We cannot, however, help thinking it ſu- 
aeg in the t inſtance. For when trees are trau ſplanted 
inte land, there is neceſſarily a large. quantity of loole earth 
ed, round the roots; and. common water paſſing L 

this earth, will diſſolve the ſalts which it contains; an 
_ wewould obſerve, that a much more minute rtion of the ſalts 
, poſed to be contained in the —— ſuffice, than our 
it perhaps imagine . He bly . may not have 
"char al ſpring, river, pond, and other water (mineral 
) realy conn tho falts, and juices, which 


Anz. VI. Difertation on Manures. 8 


On Watering Land. 


HOULD the weather prove mild, and a very large ſwarth 
of hay be required, 3 watering may be aſterwards con- 
tinued till near hay harveſt, — to let it run over the 
land only a ſew days, or a week at a time, with intervals of a 
week or a fortnight. ® But this muſt not be ſervilely adhered 
to; the natural warmth and dryneſs, or coldneſs of the land, 
together with a forward or backward ſpring, ſhould all be 
conſidered and obſerved, and the watering regulated accord- 
ingly. A little experience will be the beſt guide, and a Far- 
mer will learn more from one experiment, than he can by 
reading a whole volume of inſtructions. 

If. * of a ſiner = is deſired, leſs water ſhould be 
thrown over the land : id likewiſe be continued upon 


85 


at a ſhorter time, and IT intervals ſhould be longer; in 
other words, the land ſhould be only mouencd and refreſhed 
occaſionally. 

Between theſe two methods, or extremes, are. all the 
various 


from a moderate, but ſufficient quantity of 


e frong heavy crop of coarſe hay, that 3 6 thr 
* Fas 
There 


of fine 
draft 
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There is another very beneficial tircurtiſtance which is con- 
ſequent on this early watering: the will 1 ſarward 
in the ſpring Tor the ewes and lambs, and may be ſed down 
cloſe till May, when it may be again watered, and if it be 
reſerved for mowiug, the Farmer will find that he can cut a 
ton of good hay. Some writers pretend that two or three 
tons may be cut aſter it has been fed off with ſheep ; but I 
behieve that no perſon converſant with water meadows ever 
fad this. The 3 — be ſeveral 
inches high by the beginning of February ; every inteNigent 
Farmer will therefore naturally inſer, that land Which is thus 
forced (as I may ſay] to produce one good crop, wilt not im- 
mediarely bear arlother equally good. 

People talk of mowing and twice, 'whete they have 
the conimand of water. I mult own, that I never found this 
to be a profitable method ; how it may anſwer where paſture 
Und is 2 ſcarce, n but little 
cultvated, is beſide my preſent purpoſe. But where an early 
crop of good can be obtained for the couples, by the 
method which —.— laid 2 and 2 An is in ſome 

laces uſually praftiſed, moſt Farmers will aſſent to its being 
— more beneficial than mowing the land twice. 

I know not whether it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the meadows ſhould be quite dry and firm before the ſheep. 
are turned into them. y | 158 

After the hay is carried off, the water 1s to be ain brought 
5 aſter · math ER 2 

„ſor as far as experience extends, e always 
reer biga degree. 

In the Tour to the North, I think, (for the book is not juſt 
now at hand) mention is made * 2 Gentleman Farmer, who, 

throwing water over his at any time in ſummer, fo 
oc make the water ru, could give the rot to ſheep, which 
he thy did to his own, {for reaſons with which I have 
no concern) juſt before be fold them io the butcher. | Hence 
ke attributes the rot to heavy rains which fall in the ſumther, 
provided the water runs over the graſs on which the ſn 
feed ; bat if the water does not rum, it will not have any ſu 
baneſul eſſect. „ þ 4% ;- at 1. ; >. 

That this may be true of land which has not been 
in the winter, nor vet in the ſpring; Irſhalt not deny; but if 
it has been regularly watered before the warm weather com- 
mences, the land will edntinue perfeftly ſoumd, though ũt be 
watered in the ſummer, -unleſs it be mowed; after which; as 
I have already obferved, it will be dangerous to turn ſheep 


upon it. 4k 
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E has been remarked by many Farmers, that a land flood 
in ſummer makes their meadows unſound, and that they are 
again cured by a winter's flood; 'this has inclined many peo- 
P e to ſu * that the mud and grit which the ſheep are ob- 
iged to fi allow, occaſion the rot: but perhaps the rot 
be accounted ſor on a 3 rinciple, which will at the 
ſame time reconcile the ſeemingly * * | 
With proper deference to ſuperior judgment, I am of opi- 
=_ that the rot 1s principally to be attributed to ſheep eating 
tender iquaſhy kind of. graſs. which ſprings very 
* ſudden after rains or floods in warm weather. T 
rains and land floods in winter do not produce this graſs,at leaſt 
in any conſiderable degree or quantity. In land that has been 
watered for ſome time, the grows ſlowly though conti- 
e's ; but if water be 12 over in hot 
r. Ae 221 ſhoot up quick, and is often 
LA if the * of it be conſi · 
derbe; for, thank God, it is not every ſhower or flood that 
brings i it in ſuch abundance. COLUMELLA. 


Somg Fother event will be ban 
Nin 2 9 1 * n. 
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Arr. VII. — ement of the Articles 4 the 
Moszun noe oft r 


Peenfeduene of the hints received ſrom our correſpondents, 
we propoſe to give a conciſe, but faithful — of 
the articles that were publiſhed in the Maſeum 
With 17 to abridging the good pieces only, it t v 
* 1 us to an altercation with the authors or edi- 
the admirers of thoſe pieces which we ſhould 
_—- our notice; we muſt, therefore, at leaſt mention 
chem all. Our remarks will be free, but impartial ; we ſhall 
not heſitate to condemn the bewildered theoriſt, rior with- 
hold the juſt tribute of applauſe which the recorder of fats 
and experiments has an undoubted right to expeRt. 
NUMBER I. 


ART. 1. 2 r of gathering 


and curing Hops. 
| (ery — — 
that is new. The editors have adtled 


: 


# note relative to à new method of drying hops with ſe- 
coal, or indeed wich any WW 
Vor. IL furnace, 


, 3 
or when they are to pick or dry or 
quire too much nice oy Sole: Jace 
a cor Oat 


— * 3 


ARzT. 8. A Letter ff Mir. dd Et 
Mahera, à & 4 of the cotinty of Roſcommon in Ireland. 
Mr. Irwin obſerves, thy, Eel is nah of 2 Aces chyey 

e A 178 „mmer, a A y fer- 

tile, which being nec in to/premale, a9 xder the 

beiter to ore its hc oduce Bos ta, vation 
of, or F 418 . he 8 n ebe brings into 
wealth ĩt 


e 


— 
N rw 
for a * 


1 and, apra 


an cp AX 
be ploughot oo oem, 


* as 119 
covered with 
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25 
Cood R when the flax is ſufficiently ri 1 it is pulled 
and left in the field in ſtichey or ſtooks till it is ſuſſiciently dry ; 
it is then carried home I Hacked till March, whed it is rip- 
pled, and watered, and dreſſed; though the pod rer ſort of 
ple do all this as ſoon as poſſible after it is pled; but the 
Lan dreſſes and be much better, an when in linen 
22 better, if the watering be delayed till ſpring, Oy 
ntity will 5 lay mewhat diminifhed. 
en 5.95 ponds, are the beſt, for wa 
flax; in el l it Le ept down with weights for 100 
three weeks; all ſprings and running waters SN 2n8 
It is then dried, braked, and tackled. 
As the land muſt be brought in fine * Sov fans feves 
may be fown in little time after the flax is in 
gund ; and by this means a full coat of grafs may be had. 
on the flax is a clear yellow, or brown, or lemon colour, 
and begins to drop its leaves, it ſhould be pulled, but fever when 
it is green, which, though often done, injures the quantity and 
both of che dus andthe feed The fealon be wait, 
it ſhould remain unheaped, or unſtacked, im the barn for ſome 
time, to prevent its heating, which is very prejudicial, | 
No land can be;joo {though i t may be male too rich 
with manure) if the feed be duly proportioned to it. In a 
fortnigh „L. informs us, that their flax 9 be 
Mala by by intenſe north or north-eaſt winds, 
[We have ſeen a different method of waterin e in eme 


of the inland counties in this kingdom ; 1 

lands that have been ſed abby aye ages pon oy | 
it is turned, andafterwards gatheveup again: this is all the water- 
in it receives ; the ſeaſon is in February and March. -- he Dutch 
their flax in the fame manner, but turn it oftener. + This is of 
it ſervice to the 


. Sb that all thrive nw | 
2-07 . 7176 9.46447 p43 
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broad-leafed plain Eryngo, which is a pretty flowering ſhrub, 
are here recommended, , | 

The Scots Firs, which were ſuppoſed to be hardy, ſeldom 
ſucceeded ; this failure, however, is attributed, not to the ſalt 
rhime from the ſea, but to animalculæ, which neſtle in and 
infeft, the buds. | | 

That this was the true cauſe of the trees dying, was indif- 
putably aſcertained, by deſtroying theanimalculz on a tree that 
was half dead, which in a ſhort time recovered its full vigour. 
Fumigating theſe trees with brimſtone, is recommended. 


¶ None of the trees or ſhrubs here recommended, though they are 
all uſeful ones, are, in our opinion at leaſt, to the Burch- 
tree, for ſhade and ſhelter, where the fields are to ſea 
breezes ; this is particularly noticed in the Farmer's Magazi 
No IV. The great Maple (or Sycamore) is likewiſe mentioned 
Mr. Bovtcher, as another tree. that will thrive and iſh near 
ſea. For a new, cheap, and fimple method of fumigating wall- 
fruit or other trees, fee the Farmer's Magazize, No, II. 


ART. 4. A Letter containing Obſervations on the new method 
W mowing Corn, cnt by Monſ. de F Ile. * 


NNo verbal deſcription can convey an adequate idea of Mr. de 
P Ifle's ſcythe and method of mowing wheat. We are not convinced 
of its ſuperior utility; for though the ſtraw will be longer, and the 
work ſooner diſp: I, yet the obvious inconveniencies attend- 


ing it, will, in our opinion, prevent its ever being much uſed in 
Evogland.]J . | 


ART. A Litter deſeribi the Manner raifing "EEE "i 
9 77 n 221 e 

The Farmers in the Iſle of Thanet, on account of a conſtant 
intercourſe with the metropolis, are eſteemed to be ſome of 


the moſt civilized in the kingdom. This gentleman, 

fome occaſional converſation with the Farmers, has collected 
a few obſervations on the culture of this plant, which Mr. 
Miller has ſome how or other omitted in his valuable Dictio- 


Hecht n 
e obſerves, 

that is, —— | 
lay, and bringing the land into tolerable rough tilth, they ſow 
it with peas ;-thefe are kept clean hoed as uſual, and yield a 
good crop. Ther next year the land is well ploughed, and 
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— 7 with horſe beans, which thrive well in that iſland. 
eſe two crops eſſectually kill the green{ward, or graſs; take 
off the rankneſs of the ſoil; and the frequent hoeings, which 
are neceſſary to keep the weeds under, bring the land into 
fine tikh. Aſter the beans are off, a thorough ploughing is 

iven to the land, and in that condition it remains till the 
Dori : about the beginning of March, if the weather be fine, 
and the ſeaſon dry, the land is ploughed for the laſt time; im- 
mediately after which the Canary ſeed is ſown. 

The Farmers in that iſland uſed formerly to ſow canary-ſeed 
with a broad-caſft, ſpreading it all over the land; but when 
this was the praftice, they found it very difficult to hoe and 
keep the plants clean from weeds : at preſent they ſow it in 

furrows, made a- croſs the land, conſtantly taking care to make 
the ridges between the furrows as ſharp as poſlible : by this 
means the ſeed, which is ſown by band, flips from the ſides 
and tops of the ridges into the furrows, and the plants come 
up in regular rows. The plants muſt be kept very clear of 
weeds by means of the hoe, weeding-hook, &c. and if it be a 
wet ſummer, the intervals muſt be hoed ſeveral times ; but of 
this the intelligent Farmer is the beſt Judge. 

Three pecks of ſeed are, in "2 , enough to ſow an acre, 
ſometimes more, and often leſs. The canary-ſeed ſeldom 
comes on till the wheat harveſt is entirely over, and the corn 
houſed : but it muſt be obſerved, that the wheat harveſt is 
generally very early in that iſland. It is reaped with a hook, 
and as faſt as it is cut, the reapers lay it on the land in wads, 
as they call them, or parcels, about the quantity of half a ſheaf 
of wheat unbound : in this manner, if the weather be favoura- 
ble, it is left near a fortnight, at the end of which time, the 
wads muſt be turned, that the other fide may be dried. If 
the weather be very wet, they muſt be turned oftener, to 
prevent the ſeed from ſprouting. 

The price of reaping canary in that iſland, is from fix to ele- 
ven ſhillings per acre ; and the price of threſhing and dreſſi 
it is five or ſix ſhillings a quarter. According to the ws ts 4 
of the land, and the tillage that has been beſtowed upon it, the 
Farmers there expett their return to be from wenty-five to 
fifty buſhels per acre; but the common crop is from thirty to 
thirty-four. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the = 
mers never pay ſo —— — or aq wg ſhillings per acre for 

ing this crop, canary be very much lodged and 
— which it often is, owing to — land in which it 
grows 
which that 1 


ing freſh, rich, and rank, and to the high winds to 
fland is ſubject. | They 


bo E ut to lands which lie convenient for water 


tity it yields, varies but alſo on account of the fluſtua- 


che butter a diſagreeable taſte, which be cured by ventilating 
the milk. He next triedſome hogs 


* well, Mr. I dug up a ne of made ant planced i 
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They ſow ſucceſſive crops on the ſame land for eight or 
ten years; and ſowing canary would be a very great. im- 
eto 

ndon markets, was it not a crop the Farmer ought by no 
means to depend upon, not only becauſe the return, or quan- 


tion in the price of this eed in the London markets, where 
the greateſt, and indeed almoſt the whole demand 1 _ 


Anz. 6. A Litter from the Rev. Mr. Jackſon, on curing 7 
coarſe Meadows, and cultivating — ay eh _ 
Cattle, Sc. 


Deep drains were rſt cut all over che land at diſ- 
tances, to carry off the ſuperfluous water; the and 
flags were then mowed as cloſe as poſſible, and the whole 


_ meadow covered with coal-aſhes ; as this did not 


the 
weeds, the meadow was ploughed the latter end of the next 
fammer. The nest fpring it was digged two ſpit- deep, 
(which coſt three-penice A = Hoh and then with the 
largeſt kind of four feet diſtant each other, 


* e were kept clean from weeds, as twice in the 


1 ſtirred with a ſpade : this had a 
cabbages grew of an enormous ſize, and prove 
> oc than any raiſed in the kitehen- garden. As the crop 
was not a ſaleable one in his — 0G gave them 
to his cows, which fed on them by : this increaſed 


the quantity of their milk, but commanicated both to it and 


vin the cabbages mixed 


with barley - meal; this anſwered his ex and though 
the cabbages were at firſt boiled, yet t ſoon bega to 
eat them raw, The W 

e This experime ere 


5 t 59763 tat mal: mt ot 5 3 
ry tte on (pi all the ſtalks were and 
** field was —＋ ſowed with the of the hay- 
loſt mixed with ſome white honey - ſuckle trefoil. The 


drains were next filled with faggots faggots and large ſtones, and aſ- 
okra 5 A —— TINS yonts: Gods. 


ithour the dend appearance-of 
Se or By thi new pie of — Me: 6! 
ſh TILE land worth =o more thank Want 
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lings an acre would be worth at leaſt forty ; perhaps twice forty 
is pear large town. _ 


this 8 ioackaoniedged 10 bos good one; yer 
ban the face of it, the-expence was very conſiderable. In our laſt 
number the reader will find a method to prevent butter being tainted 


derer from Dr. Hunter's 
Sylva, . _ 
SA tees he 


Magazine, 


No. e, communicated to ws by 1 Caf of 


Fortune. ] 


ART. 7. A Letter on the Uſe of Sea-Waxre. 


ges- Waure, Sea-Wrack, or Sea-Weed, bas ever been con- 
fidered as a valuable manure, and if gathered from the rocks 
at low water, it is reckoned ſuperior in virtue and duration 0 


that which is leſt, by the inſlowing of the ſea. Though man 
uſe it alone, yet this gentleman es us, it 1s much the beſt 
m The form a- compo pot of ſea-waure, ch, lime, , 
earth. land to. be in r). is 
2 . — with Dn 2 
ind he ld 


EE 
= 
hd 
5 
. 
Hor 
H 


upon Cac —— oats are ve load 3 


II 
1 1 


8g ;. 8 and in tbe froſt another five 

loads of Ine Conn wg and the land muſt be 
kept gall the ſummer ; wheat, follows, but the ſeed 

muſt be ſown thin; the next crop is barley, and as ſoon as it 
is off, . muſt be dreſſed with: ſea-waure alone; and 

T 

a flight either or ſea-waure, 

will be — for three ſucceeding crops of corn. At 


the: concluſion. of this letter, ſea 
mea Taff viay: fouls. | 


Azr. 8. 4 Trayfltion of « Letter on the Culture my 
| Saintſoin in Switzerland. 


e in al 
uch as are clayey, very damp, ' 
low, or and the which is moſt 


is fronghy recom- 


which grows on poor land is 
nouriſhing 
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nouriſhing and heartening for cattle, Where there is a choice 
of ſoil, a light land gently ſloping on the ſouth fide of an 
eminence is always preferred. It not thrive in the ſhade, 
and is ſometimes chilled with the ſnow, hence the land ſhould 
not be too flat or level. The land is ploughed deep and well, 
and made fine ; and then ſowed alone three times as thick as 
wheat; or in other words with the ſame wezght of ſeed. It 
ſhould not however be fed the firſt year, as the treading of the 
cattle will deſtroy the crown of the plant, and prevent its 
ſhooting the ſucceeding year: and ſheep ſhould never be turned 
wo ced on it, as they will crop it /o cloſe, as to prevent its 
budding. 

The yang promes are very apt to be choaked by weeds; 
from which they muſt be kept clear till they get a-head of the 
weeds. It is always mowed the firſt year, which cauſes the 
plants to branch, and gives ſtrengih to the roots; the ſueceed- 
ing years produce each three crops of green fodder, or two of 
hay ; many prefer the former to the latter, on account of the 
difficulty ſometimes required to make it into hay in moiſ 
weather. | ih 
Saintſoin is a plant, and as the roots 
| Into the earth, they do not exhauſt the ſurface ſo much as 
might have been expected from ſuch a luxuriant plant. It 
NN ſixteen or twenty in prime, and 
even longer, with care; and if ſome well rotted is laid 
on it, in ſeven or eight years after ſowing, its duration will be 
greatly increaſed: When ſown on light marling it is of 
very great ſervice. But if after all a piece'of ſaintfoin ſhould 
Fall off, the field is plou as deep as poſſible in autumn; 
again in the ſpring, and ſowed with oats ; when theſe are off, it 
is ſawed with wheat, and the following Auguſt with faintfoin, 
which in general fucceeds. en g n 

It is ſo very ſweet that cattle eat it too greedily, which of- 
ten occafions a ſurſeit; they ſhould therefore at - firſt have 
but little given themat a time, that they may be habituated to 
it by degrees. It is apt to make horſes thick winded and foggy, 
on which principle it is better for flow draught horſes, than 
for ſuch as are uſed where ſpeed is-required. 

This gentleman ſays ſaintfoin will in almoſt any ſoil; we 
1 — 4 it tried in Andy ſoils in — places, bar it did not 
ſacceed. He condemns the ſtoney foils; and yet it is known to flou- 
riſh greatly on ſtone braſh ſoils, and improves them the moſt of any 
graſs we have, being infinitely ſuperior to clover, rye graſs, &c. 
Saintfoin loves a warm ſoil, and if it be ſtoney, flinty, or chalky, 
though the ſtaple be thin and ſhallow, the crops will be amazing. 

| | A 


ART. 


= E 


, * 
* 


n facing the-north, it being ſuppoſed e ential. 
The reſult was, that ſuch as were taken up wih their roots 
entire, were very liule checked in their ginuth ; ſuch as had 


in a thrivingflate; and thoſe which hadan part or entirely loſt 


their fibrous roots were-cati{iderably checked or quite dead. 
Vor. IL * Fo He 
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He recommends placing the roots as nearly as poſſible in the 
ſituation they were in before tranſp pling, and to cut off none 
but ſuch as are dead or bruiſed; and to obſerve this latter rule 
with reſpe& to the branches. The trete are now. (176g) fine 
and — — the ſruit ſeems improved. _ 
„ TT.. 

that trees 
if nnd the north, which mas acighnally ©, to be of lictle ar n 
conſequence. kf large timber n — 


cli mates, — very neceſſary, 
porn po i on ck Aron us een 


regard to this circumſtance ; 
north of the tree 1s. thicker than it is on the ſouth fide ; 
in 


it differs ſo much in colour, — wh: ns og 

_ through their extenfive woods ; TREES, may 
called tach, mentioned in the Ing were young 
ones, and plants, and fhones.. See a letter on this 2 
mer's Magazine for this month, Page 33+] 1 412; 


ART. 10. Mr. EEE 


years, and in other parts of } e 150 years. 
Anr. 1g. 4A 4 are Method of Cu 
Gravel Walks, r R 
breed Moſs. 
This is eſſected by AV PEN 
Rrong, (10 be repeated every TONER 
deſtroy . 


yr — all the brins yas eien 
r 


LA. produce the ſame effeft ; and will ſoon deſtroy 
gathers on the roofs of houſes which are tiled. ] 
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Ar. IX. 4 flsh ag, Cre or a 2 


A Broken-winded horſe had been in 8 there 
was no water, ex in the bottom of an old lime · xiln, and 
had recovered his wind ; the owner ordered the flable ſhovel 
full of quick lime to be renewed- every ſrve or fix days, — 
the water to be poured off, and a bucket of it to be gi 

very day to a broken-winded coach-horſe, aged about 2 = 


teen years, who had almoft a cduſtant cough. The horſe Gas 
_— with wer thus Fa ſor es five weeks, 
kept in the ſtable; he is now IAIN is ks 
. a cough,, Wi rap 
Mr. 9 100 POOR (86.70 
Find that £ your, con s * 7 '< uni 
I have any 42 of th - 


it is e to communicate u/c ul matter: 
Granted : but I ſee no 3 we hend be entirely de- 
barred from the ey te. oy de incloſe quotation from old 
Tuſſer, who lived in che time of Edward 'the Vithi, ſis both 
uſcful and entertaining, beings. Poetical: Vindiedtion of In- 
cloſures. I hope your readers: Will be pleaſed with the old 
gentleman's rhiming ſo en with — Me] v4 t other, 


and conſider it as a 1 ſent you 
from Judge F. K . 0 e . F 
1 TEL! yy ©! bn 4.14 5 '3 1 ns 932 2b 8. G. 


dae. aug a a 


The other — — 
For e 
To ſuch 0 8 012. fel 631 11. 


How th of them +þ - nia Linen i 
ö * 1 j 5p ah.. 
Their keis dende 6 keraethhg, 5155 


Their neath th curre and io 


Their ſheep heerd wid — 
The Warte Hae Fd on Tbalke; x 

r e j on 127 va 
Is ready with ſap ore 


* + 


«a> 


: 310 * 
1 


* 


36 — 


Corn: field 


The Fans 8 — 


White all hi 


with the paſtiire and mead, | 


vgs in common doe ref 
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ke I of c commoners by ; 
Fe: © Witkravig all aker a line, 
orhe as it lye, 
With Catel with 3 and ſwine? 
Wen thou haltbeſtowed the coſt, 
Look halſe of the fame to be loſs... 


The floeks ol the Lord of the foyle, 
Doe yearely the winter corne e. 

The ſame in a manner the Ne. 
With feeding ſo low and fo long. 
And thereforethav i 


Don dada good wimer corn yell. 


By "Cambridge a towne I do.know; WE 
Where man ged buſbands do dwell, *' 
Whole loſſes by loſſels doth ſhew, ... 
More here than is needful to tell. 
— 5 1 fro ror wy 
Performed is Hothfing"at' all 


The champion robbeth-at night,” F 
And proleth and filehotir by 5 
Himſelfe and his beaftr out of Aral 
Both ſpoyleth and kerb away, 
Not onely thy due thy Larne, 
Both after, a Te be orte. 
Peaſe bolt with thy . 
His houſho]d- thy peaſ he wl oy 
Now ſtealethibe; ao will he crave; 
And now will he cozen ans cog- 


'In Brideweli'a amber be 
1 worthy —— I 45 
Er — 

they together like bursꝰ 


For — OY: ry, 
Inclo modtabidec © 
Yet ſomit Be hi — bay” 
A cow. i alf by her hde- 
Nor lay tot to Ve by their worke, be 
But and lurke. | 


Tube Lord of CE is too blame 
Poor theſe, and for many faults moe, 


"0 


UL 


For 
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For that he doth know of the ſame, 
Yet lets them unpuniſhed goe. 


Such Lords ill example do give, 
Where varlets and ample fo may live. 


What foot-paths are made, and how broad ? 
Annoyance too much to be borne, _ 
With horſe, and with catiell, what = ; 
Is made through eve man's corne 
There daily 9 ruleth l 
iforder is moſt. 2 


1 when t Sive to bb. 
How careleſs their ey doe guide 7 


The Farmer they leave in the laſh, 


With loſſes on every ſide: © 


Though any mans corn they do bite, 
They will not'allow him a mite. C! 316 


What hunting and hawking is — 


Adds lawleſſe to doe with6it feare, _ 


How 2 — di: 1 
More harme to ba 


Than they would — orita. 


eſti. lod Sl 
ro 2 
— Hr Fre» their owns: 


The tone is Commended Tor g Ahe, rm * 
— — 5 ol 
The t'otherifor one loaſe hath UM, - | 
Of — —_ of 'wheak. ::-- N , 
The champiomfiveth fultbare, 1! 
When wood-land full merry. do fa fare. 


Q3% 001 
1 70 f iveth his, HP by IG > 
4 — ; UV ay 1 
The rother give —— . 
c. ſpent ofthe Cann INN, w_ wh 
e 8 
1 0 ” N. „ | 


" $4 0 


+ I #2 
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T'one bare-foot, and ragged doth goe, . 


& And ready in winter to ſtarve, _ 
When t'other yee ſee doth not ſo, 
But have what is needfull to ſerve. 


Tone paine in a cottage doth take, 
When tother trim bowers doth 'make. 


Tone layeth for turfe and for ſedge, 
And bath his wonderfull ſuit, 
When t'other in every hedge : 
Hath plenty of fuell and fruit. 
Evill twenty times worſer than theſe, 
Incloſure quickly would eaſe. 


In wood-land the men that have 
Scarce ſully two acres of land, 
More merrily live and doe fave, 
1 Than — _—_ in band. 
et as much for the two, 
Aatiker ir ennney mall doe.” 
The labourer comming from thence, - 
In wood-land to worke any where, 
| 1 goetli not hence | 
Io worke any more againe there. 
If. this ſame be true (as it is) 
Why gather they nothing of this ? 


The poore at Incloſure do 

_ Becauſe of abuſes that fall, 
Left ſome man ſhould have too much, 
And ſome againe nothing at all; 
If order might therein be found, 


What were to the ſeveral ground ? 


—— i. 
—_— 4 


| ART. XI. Uſeful Forms in ng, Sc. for Men 
V Indorſements on Notes, Drafts, &c. 

TT is uſual for the perſon in whoſe favour a bill is drawn, to 
write his name upon the back of the bill (when he pays it 
away) and this, as we have already obſerved, is called indor- 
ſing it. If he only writes his name, it is properly called a blank 
indorſement ; this, if the bill be ſent by the poſt, is dangerous; 
for ſhould the letter miſcarty, or the bill he taken out, * 
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bene virtue of the i 
be carried for acceptance. by virwe « 


who ſent the bill is the loſer, becauſe: when. a bi 
the acceptor is bound to pay it. To — ry foe 
fafer to write on-the Ae the dill, 9 My. 
A. S. [naming the perſon to whom you die] and then me 
name under. 

It is this bill be received iſcoun- 

ted without an in omg by. n ſent; 
| and it is hardly worth while ſerve, that 


perſons, who, without the lea 725 craple or. beſt ML would 
carry a bill for acceptance or 98 that yet cod! not pre- 


A ee SIE ED o the bill; drwen 


to write on the back by procuration 
and then to write his own name 


AVERAGE PRICES 


| From Feb, 0 eo 

the Standard. Fehr 46: 1 

By te gel, Wake Sik 
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4 mn E-4-0n on the Progreſs add preſens State of 
AGRICULTURE. [Continued.] 


American Huſbandry. 


N93 judgment of the climate of Canada or Nova - Scotia can 
formed from the latitude ; for between the ſame de- 

we find ſome of the fineſt and pleaſanteſt countries in 
Eero | winters are long , and, to new comers, dread- 


ere; rivers are — 9 over in a ſe nights, ſo 

as 10 ** arriages, and ſhe inp lies fix feet deep for ſeveral 

The-pe «p10 their houſes, lead a miſe - 

able ke almoli ot api a lifeleſs as the vggetables of 

W country. The 8 is ſo de ail of the as * 
to ; it benumbs faculties mind, 

as 1 5 hand. of induſtry, 

Thermometers, t 2 incgnded for the climate, are of little 

ule : The io 2 room which has a ſtove 

in it, and brandy dickens' oil; the largeſt 442 fire in . 


wide chimney, Tod out its heat a 
This is owing to the welt wind, 
Nor-Weſt, which renders the climate of all Ae ſo 
| over an immenſe extent of ice 

Ab- pole, by which it acquires 
hout the continent, even to 


ys he) Howe through eimer 
credible; it plainly — 5 
| k; a candle i blawn- - 
out when held againſt a wall that i is only a brick and a half 
chick: all the inſide of füch walls are covered with ſnow | 
blown ; on the ſide againſt the north, well; and the 
walls muſt bi of à vaſt thickneſs, at the ſame tithe: that the 
houſe is well ſheltered by wood and hill, for people within not 
to feel the ind blow on thefn.”" Again; It has been ab- 
ſolutely aſſerted, that it has blown over che whole Atlantic 
boli and been felt in Europt.” —Surely, A this is fay- 
ing too much e nt dert, bur this gentleman fe ſeeius to be not 
5 little fond of the marvellous, 

After about a 's ſnowy weather, at the deginning 
of winter, the ſky becomes clear, and the ſun ſhines with pe“ pe. 


culiar ulire. The ſcene is changed, and the lovely 22 
0 Ar en one undiſting — waſte of P dry | 
the great variety o evergreens in ew ICE 
rhe Arad, pot — done in the towns in the winter, it 
bechmies the ſeaſon of general diſſipation, cularly i in Cas 
nada; amuſement is the ſtudy of every h their 
houſes and carriages are uncommonly warm - the clear ſerene 
ſky, the dry pure air, the little parties of dancing, c. the 
EE. J keep, the driving about on the ice, and the 
* e for every 3 
riole, variety o ney to an European, | 
ſpirits in a continual agreeable butry that is 345 de- 
but ve | pleaſant tb feel; upon the whole; thofe who 
a laſſe for theſe zmufetie ts, are not furs tht if is not 
ter winter than and.” 
apen cartiole is a kind f , "ny Selle; the co- 
SA 28 ſet o à flechze & run dh the ier. = 
ED 3 have canvas widows, ee Id be dans 


often o 

© extrems | ſtneſs or fe ſie ating, 

keep one wartii, 
as nothing alarming in it; 


blood; even an overturnin 
laid gently down on a. alt bed of ſngg...xithout the 


are 
lent danger of an kind. „ | * 1391 »3Y To 1 22 3s 
Kong bn Le Doe 2 
head o foot; you fee uvthivi of the een 
. vx 


1 
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the tip of a-moſe. They have entire coats of beaver ſkin, 
ues on their heads; for without this Kin of cating 


and 
de impoſſible to — 
— in a leſs unbe- 


it" 

+ The ladies are 
coming ſtile; they have — wp y cloaks with looſe hoods, 
and a large duffaloe's ſkin under their feet, which-tutns up and 
wraps round them ahnoft to theit ſhoulders 3. ſo that they * 
pany vel as well as the men. 

en, to ſhelter themſelves from the exceſſive cold 
an 5 , ſometithes build wat houſes of ice on the | 
rivers, v 


near a 
within, Have a brilliant rranſ] 
either to 1 ine or de 
{ſmall 


| — In Rp however, e without 

loyment; wrapt up well ia fars, winter: 7 are 
ertaken; and fawing and cutting lumber go on; though not 
with near fuch alacrity and effeR as iti the bre ſouthern co- 
lonies, where the work-mettare PETIA regularly int that 
ſeaſon; as in ſummer. 


About the beginning of A the faow begins is meh; 
.and; as the bie up of the ſce, wHith fornis what is called 
the om to Point Levi, reſents che beholder 
with an object beautiful and ent, and 1 
pleaſing Trom the ides it gives of er the 


with Europe 8 anl. to 


Hail the 4 
Sublimity is — 4 weſtern. hand; the 
-Ioſtineſs' of the mountains, the grandeur of tte lakes and ri- 
het the majeſty of the rocks; ſhaded with a 
ol beautiful trees and ſhrubs, and crowned: withainsao- 
biel of the: offspring of the foreſt, whith form the banks of 
the rivers, ſpeak tho inintitable hand which forr then, and 
are as uctr beyond the of faney, as that of deſoriptidn. 
he object of which we are now tyeaking has all ——— 
rieam miagniftcence. 
The ice or, to ſpeak zn the Canan file; -the bridge, 
being not leſs than five feet thick, and of prodigious length 


-aad.bregdab, reſiſts, 8 the rapid tide thas ar- 


- tempts to force it fro 
E Tao of heat in the weather, for near-a eh 
© before ie ice leaves the, | * every warm day, makes one 


tremble 


* 


| 
= 
1h 
1 
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tremble for thoſe we ſee paſling it in their carrioles; 
night makes it again ſo ſtrong, that even he 
ventute themſelves over in parties of 7 == 
Fo " their retutn, if a ſew hours of 


the laſt fortnight, the alarm indeed a 
(During th the eye can diſtinguiſh grow — a wary 
diſtance, that the ice is ſoſtened and detached from the banks ; 
and you dread every fiep death to thoſe who have ſtill 
the temerity to paſs it, which will continue always to do 
till one or more pay ſor their raſhneſs with their lives,* | 

From the time the ige is no longer a bridge, on which ſuch 
crowds drove mee, 
one looks for its breaking 


The rapicit Sf he current ha CPL SPY 
water under. r for more than a 
part rag wee} with an 


y ; the bridge ſeems to ſhake, but yet — ns. 
che teuters 3. he. de rocoile, umghea.» pauſe, ond ſpams to 
— * Gorey. e and the immenſe 
te gives » 
n and — 
on the banks of the river for a 
but che iramenſe weight of ſo 
29H current, bears down al 


TIS” The 3p CAS 
the climate; and the evils ſuffered from its 


are aſton ; though 
* 1 


5 if be 
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in the vallies, the latter, with the trees and ſhrubs in the 
woods, are by the beginning of May in beautiful verdure, 
and the earth every where putting forth flowers in a wild and 
lovely variety and profuſion ; cranberries are found: as ſoon 
as the ſnow melts away, in tolerable 2 
Nothing, can be more true, than that poverty is ever the 
ink le companion. of edalence—— With a fruitful ſoil 
the are poor on lands which are their own property, 
and for which they pay only a trifling quit rent. This indo- 
lence — phany 4 thing; you do not fee the meaneſt pea- 
alking; even riding on horſeback — to them a 
1957 inſupportable; you may ſee them lolling at eaſe like 
their lazy lords in carrioles, or calaſhes, according to the ſea- 
ſon; a boy to guide the horſe on a ſeat in the front of the car- 
too lazy even to take the trouble of driving themſelves ; 
their hands in winter folded in an immenſe muff, though per- 
their families are in want of bread to eat at home. 
winter is paſſed in a mixture of ſeſtivity and inaQion ; 
dancing i in their gayer hours; and in their er, ſmoking 
and drinki brandy by the fide of a warm ſtove ; and when 
obliged to cultivate the ground in ſpring to procure the means 
of ſubſiſtence, you ſee them juſt turn the turf lightly over, and 
without, manuring the or even breaking the clods of 
earth, throw in the ſeed in the fame careleſs manner, and leave 
the 2 ta chance, without troubling themſelves further _ 
it is fat to r 
It muſt, + 2008 be abap that there is ſomething jn 
the climate which ſtrongly inclines both the body and 4. 
but rather _ latter, to 7 2 heat of the ſummer, 
though enervates the oul, and gives a certain 
— — to induſtry; and the winter, at its ex- 
treme, binds up and chills alf the active faculties'of the ſoul, 
Add to this, that the general ſpirit of amuſement ſo univerſal 
— in winter, and ſo neceſſary to revent the ill effects of 
the ſeaſon, gives a habit of diffi and pleaſure, which 
makes labourdoubly irkſome at its return. 
The air being uncommonly pure and ſerene, the — 
ly live to a very advanced age; and are remarkably 
ee from diſeaſes of every kind, except conſumptions, to 
which the younger part of the inhabitants are a good deal 
ſubject. It is, 3 a Circumſtance one cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that they begin to look old much ſooner than the 
people in Europe; fo that it has been humourouſly obſerved, 
that they have a ſhort youth and a long old age. 
The diſeaſes of cold countries, are in gencrai owing to want 
of perſpiration ; for whichreaſon, exerciſe is here the beſt me- 
dicine. 
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dicine. The Indians therefore, ſhewed theit good ſenſe in 

the French, on their firſt arrival, to-uſe 
mirth, chearfulneſs, and content, as he beſt Feel 
the inconveniences of the climate.” * N 

To many people, the ſummers are divine, . much 
reſembling that in Italy and the ſouth of France, without that 
Of reſſive cloſeneſs which generally attends our hot Weather 
land; though the- days are much hotter, yet the heat 
is more ſupportab , from the breezes which always up 
about noon; the ev are charming n. 
The verdure is equal to at of England, and in the evening 
acquires an unſpeakable beauty — the lucid ſplendour of 
228 ſparkling like a thouſand litile rer wees 

on the graſs.” 

Their autumns are juſt like the fineſt in I +5 bin the 
beauty of the nights is much beyond the : ion; 
a conſtant Aurora Borealis, without a in the heavens, 
and a moon fo reſplendent, that you may ſeetoread the ſmal- 
left print by its light ; but then, che aide ee is not 
there, * winter to ſummer in an ihſtant. 

Wich reſpect to their fruits, 1 have cranberries, ſtraw- 


* 


and raſberries, growi in great profuſion; great 
pony of currants, plumbs, * — pears, — 
„ but not in much : excellent melons. 


— and wer melons, in abundance; not a peach, nor any 
thing of the kind, but this is leſs the fault of the chmate than 
of the peop! e; the wild fruits are in much and 


— chan in England; hemp and hops Are r n 


* little corn. a little hay, a litile — dozen 

, a few onions and cabbages, make the whole of a 
Clin | plantation. They ſow their heat in the ſpring ; 
for they fancy the froſt would deſtroy it if ſown in autumn; 
bat experience has taught many of them better. They 
are fo indqlent as he to manure their lands, vor even their 
ardens; and till the Engliſh came; all the'mandre of Quebec 
thrown into the river. The ſoil is naturally rich, and its 
fertility is much increaſed by the ſnow lying upon it for five 
br fix moriths. | 
There is a ſtriking reſemblance between the manners of 
the Canadians and the ſavages; the peaſants have acquired 
their ſavage indolence in peace, their f Qivity and ſerocity in 
war; their ſondneſs for field their hatred of labour ; 


ſports, 
their love of a wandering life; and of liberty. 7. are 
| mple 
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imple and hoſpitable, yet extremely attentive ta intereſt, 
where it does * inter ker ere with that lazineſs which is their 


governing paſſion. They are rather devout than virtuous, 
have ee and a ſenſa of honour withoug 


- [To be continued. 


; . > Rides Mes great pains to prove, that the moſt uncultivated 
nations, iche moſt virtuous; but from all that we have obſerved, and 
deard, itappeats an undeubted fact, that the moſt civilized Indian na- 


— 2 en . * againſt Rouſ- 


Axt. 1. A Deſcription of a 2 * En 
ler wagt two. Pumps, to ſupply Gent 
, Gaining or watering Land; K 


A. A, are two ſtoppi troughs fixed upon the balance beam 
B, B, and movin — center of motion C. The Was 
ter * ery (ag y into theſe troughs from the pipe, or rivu- 
let; E ace d ſo gives motion to the engine. 


are two piſton or pump rods, at qual diſtances from 


ne for raiſing Va- 
265 Ge or for 
e. 


the center, which ſerve to ſhew where pumps are to be 
placed, and which may be either ſucking,: or — pumps at 
pleaſure, : io raiſe the water from dhe b - ſpring, or re- 
ſervoir F. F. 


G. is a board to bile Seven nigh Ee" 
water in each. 

Theſe troughs do the ſame ſervice as. an overſbot, or any 
oth water-whee), and coſt _ _ . but give as _ 
an lar a motion as a pendulum for meaſuring time. For, 
as r much water, runs into either of de beogde in 
ſufficient quantity, ſo chat ĩts momentum exceeds the ſriction 
neur dhe center of motion C, that trough immediately de- 
ſcenda. with a increaling, till the balance meets io v 
the reſiſtanee af the ſprings F F, when the trough diſcharges 
all 3ts vater; and at the ſame time raiſes the empty. trough on 
the te fide, which in the very ſame moment begins to 
receive.tbe water, and is filled almoſt as ſoon as the former is 
— and Ie of the piſtops are. 3 and 

ruate. l | 

— che/fall of 3be water is, ſo much greater ill 
bee ex or momentary of 3 but ſor a particu» 

ol the power of f $ water, Ke. ſes 
yep Man, No. * M 
K'1;b Wo | Aar. 
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AnT.III. 4 Method of curing a wet marſhy Piece of Land. 
Mr. SYLVAN, | | 
Had a piece of wet marſhy land which produced no · 
I thing — hos melon, ſedges, &c. Being of opinion 
that its coarſeneſs was principally owing to the want of drain- 
mg. off the water, I had it verfeftly well drained, but this 
alone did not anſwer my e ion, for the did not 
become ſo fine and fweet as might be wiſhed; I therefore 
took another courfe with it. There was a new turnpike-road 
made near the field, and as the old road was quite negletted, 
I thought that the old worn out materials, which were digged 
moſtly in the neighbourhood would ſweeten the berbage. I 
accordingly ſet my horſes and cart to.work, and covered the 
land over with a very flight thin coat of this old gravel from 
the road, and the conſequence was extraordinary indeed. I 
do not recolſett ever to have ſeen a better change, or more 


ickly obtained. Im, &c. | A+: 
l 14, 1777: jW-—. 
— 
Axr. IV. A Cure ſor @ Locked wm. 


Mr. SYLVAN, 

A Locked Jaw is ſuch a terrible diſorder, that every perſon 

© > muſt be highly pleaſed with a remedy, were it only palli- 

ative. But perhaps the Faculiy cannot give a much better one 

than opiate clyſters, with large quantities of opium or lauda- 

num, re as theſe feldom, if ever fail to afford relief. 
= "_ CLERICUS. 


rr I Ins — — , : 
An. V. A Cure for the Incubus or Mg. Mare. 


"PHE following method of curing, or at leaſt preventing the 
* Night-mare has appeared in hs publick prints, [1bak it 
ifes well, and in ſhort from my own experience have no 


doubt of its ſucceſs. I wiſh you would preſerve it in 

magazine, and am, &c. An Occafuonal Correſpondent. 
_ + Afull-blooded robuſt man was commonly di every 
night by moſt horrid dreams, as if he had ſwallowed knives, 
rs, or forks, which he endeavoured to bring up in his 
Feep, and vomited blood in theſe efforts. Every nervpnsme- 
dicine, and every bath that he uſed, had uo effett, buthe:was 
it laſt cured by this means. He was adyiſed tu get 
ſomebody to wake him ſoon after he fell allegp; this w ac- 


mentioned. „ . 4 N 
bd be ie fur 
kit N . 


| — — by given note. 
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ry manner, it will not ſeem very le, that an un- 
mon violent vibration of them may ſenſibly aſſeti thoſe 
 yerves, which are detached to the teeth 25 both jaws 

Lo And ſince the teeth may 
mt pe vr gre yr is the ner 
ed and inſerted into their hard 


e beyond the reach of anatomy and 
and eſſett ſuch a 


11155 
Wy 
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Ht 


ies; and which motion is 


- # 
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ite 
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10 


retty high degree f 
led the 1 that many of 


ſo. fo mach 
or from whence the ſound is ve . 
r but on this e 
is not ſo. Hence likewiſe far ligh winds will ſome- 
times occaſion hollow, fighing, and groaning ſounds in 
at which I have known e not naturally timid to 
much frightened. 
I need not 


W Aen. not very 
every one of the eſſetts of this . 


. 
n 
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Mr. SYLVAN, | ( 
£7: have 22 en 


e 49788 is 


thn ne nk 


a1 4 


hr Fir commany th: 


the at! de tlien ommon, 
X = in 2 pe 
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for a 222 5 Bop | 
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27 e 
. reden for an individual fow an od 


Ax r. N. 0 te ef e =. 
„Mr Srrrax, 

IME ago, I burnbeated a piece of undd in order s 
ſow. wheat, *. | beit willing to try an experiment, I ors 
. my ſeryants to cart e load ok the es and fpread; 
them any op tone bf ag TS nds; the crop graſs 
in return great, a ide Be age us fine and focel, 
and abundant! 16 — than in any other parts of the paſture. 
If you think this experiment worth your notice; let me Tee 


it in the Farmer's Magazine, and 1 may Tn er 
experiment or two. One of your Putt 


. th number of this work, where they 
——— . Aer remarks on the nature of bum- 

und the aſhes ; as t was 

to we are glad to give it ne wg way + an eyes x 

um, every Farmer will ſee its juſineſs and propriety, and know-how 

e RH 


_ I. IT” of AS 


Ax. XI. Remarks on — Wheat in the Spring. ' 


Mr. AGRICOLA SYLVAN, 


Shall introduce my retnarks with the 
E tile to the cuſtom of harrowi 


. 


following ſtory, which 
wheat in the ſpring, 


I 


ils in certain part of the ki m. 
and his — 


— Farmer 
the deiÞterms' — and had: a very 
each other: The former fallen in with the cuſtom, but 
the latter looked upon it as Ir a, ſcheme, invented 
by ſome Book-Farmer, and therefore 


ghed at the folly of 
his neighbours, who he t were at expence to get 


were 


regard for 


ther what inte the ground, and then, like the wiſe men of 
Gotham, dragged it in. | They bad heck ſome lands in 
2 commtion'field, and 1 Wat as Farmer Sims was 


5 — his wheat, 2 the 
—_—_ — nkley, 


n which belo 
== — he in fat — his wheat at the — 
time; 5 his friend knew he was no to his ſenti- 


22955 he \cotfidered it as a downright wilful affront, and 
Wada Hi eeveinony'as the other had uſed, be Lies 
ing wane Bert ordered Rien to a egy 

then damages, think e was 
Yate oy unneceſfary — It has often 
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and quarrels among friends generally ariſe from the moſt tri- 
vial cauſes; this is eaſil ly enpugh — for; but 1 muſt 
go on with my ſtory. e La wyer writes to Farmer Sims, 
who is as much fed a+ chis kind of treatment ; but 
over, and aſter a good deal of altercation, (and'r ions 
upon each other I. f ſed ill treatment) he $ Far. 
mer Hankſey thus: You think that I 8 done you a great 
«+ injury; 1 think otherwiſe; but we muſt wait Gill harveſt 
« before any perſon can tell which of us is in the right; do 
you chuſe one farmer, and I will chuſe another, and what- 
6 „Der damage they ft I ſhall readily ily pay, and here take 

note in the mean. time for payment.” Well, harveſt 
comes, and the wheat which had boned fo mach difpute 
proved the beſt of any that Farmer Hankſey had ia the field. 

But what was the conſequence of this? why, every perſon 

to harrow his wheat in the ſpring, without 
whether it was right and proper, and ſuitable to his ſoil: but 
the Engliſh love extremes. while their coats muſt hang 
' dangling and twiſting about their heels like petticoats; by 
by they will hardly cover their poſteriors, and look more like 
long waiſtcoats than any thing elſe. It is juſt the ſume in 
phyſic ; for no ſooner is a medicine found out, but the 
ople think it muſt cure every body, which never fails to 
bring he reticine into diſgrace. Juſt ſo it is in huſbandry; 
at one time we could hear of noths but eight or ten crops 
of wheat raiſed ſucceſſively. on ame land without any 
this was excellent ; every — — it 
— eafily be done. and i iately undertook to prove, 
— the Farmers in thinking N 1 — — moſt obſti- 
nate erſe people upon earth; t this, 
they * proved to ell the world, — 
would not pay their expences. 

I am not Gentlemen's trying experiments; they 
ought to try them; and when they find their experiments an- 
ſwer, upon — ſoils and in different ſeaſons, let them 
publiſh ther to the world, but not before. _ 

I likewiſe know that good tillage will do wonders; and that, 
in ſoils which are good and freſh, or which have been under 
bad huſbandry, ſeveral tolerable of wheat in ſucceſſion 
may be bad; but this will not 3 the univerſal practice, 
nor would I recommend it at all, for I think there is 
gotby n ih the end; but n I. mey A" 
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the ſoil is ſtrong or ſliff, harrowing the wheat inthe ſpring will 
be of OS ſervice to it; — the harrow ſhould be pro- 
ioned'to the ſtrength and ſtiffneſs, or hardneſs of the foil; 
it will not much benefit the corn to ſcratch or rather ſcore 
the ſurface of a hard clay foil, juſt as though a barrow with 
wooden tines had been drawn over ih, mane = ſoils 
where harrowing 1s very improper, injurious to the wheat; 
theſe are al the light, looſe. and duſty kinds of foils; a roller 
would be more proper for them than a harrow. A wiſeacre 
(whoſe name I ſhall not mention) had ſome wheat on this kind 
of very light looſe ſoil; and in order to be convinced whether 
hatrowing wheat in the ſpring was profitable huſbandry or not, 
, and left the other part unharrowed. At harveſt 
he found the beſt crop upon the latter, which has fully con» 
vinced him that it is unprofitable. Now a very little reflection 
would have taught him as much as-be knows without trying the 
experiment; for as the ſoil was light, he might naturally 
ſuppoſe — ** that ĩt could 

not poſſibly-ſupport the crop, that a great would 
lkewiſe be dragged out of the ground. 25 * 
WSI. 20 An OLD FARMER. 


— _ 


— — 


Ant. XI. du" dbridgement of die Articles publifled in the 
Moszun . M, with Remarks. —— 


Art. 14. "A Litter on an improved Method of tinning Copper- 
Veſſels lately invented in France, and a new Metal nearly 


T is one Vidal, a brizier at Paris, who ſays he is poſ- 
| ſefſed of a ſecret of tinning copper veſſels in a manner 
iar to himſelf, ſo that the veſſels tinned by him are not 
jet to verdigreaſe. An 
_ 'Mri Bootle, a brazier, in London, undertook to imitate this, 
and received: um from the Society of Arts, in conſe. 
e of their advertiſement; but whether it be equal to 
/idal's is not determined. ELITES & 
The Sieur Vidal and fon likewiſe compoſed a metal in imi. 
2 but CEE 0 9 1 of ſilver in 
ita ion; it is white through its w ubſtance, with 
out ſmell, 222 —— not — * of the 
Royal Acad of Sciences having approved of the com 
ſition, letters. patent were ad for the fole making = 
vending ſor thirty years, any thing wrought-in this metal, ex- 
cept drinking veilels and kitchen utenfils. Hence it is 3 


* 
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red that the metal contains ſome noxious liges: The let; 
ter concludes with a wiſh that the Society would .offer; a; pre · 
mium to the perſon who ſhould diſcover a more and 


perſeft 
durable method of ſilvering braſs than that nom in aſe. 


[We have not ſeen copper veſſels tinned by Vidal; but we 
know that Mr. Bootie's is incom better than that 
ſhameful one commonly made uſe of by and tinkers, who 


ſeldom or never attempt to tin veſſels without — which el 
well- knows thare is a conbderable partion of hed... 


Art. 15. A Letter to Dr. Templeman, Secr to the Society, 
Sc. deſeribing a new invented — grain. 


An 16. 4 Lute relive to the une, of ly Hig 


THE ſoil was a light parous earth, with which ſhave. pear 
was mixed, and thrown into a- heap till the 2 —— 
ratted; after which che beap vas turned and maxed. - 
uſedfor the flower beda, an part of ſea-{ang, abdan eighth ei 
part of brick rubbiſh, whic hes 4 been laid Ned hs 


ground to duſt by the carriages: it is then * be carefully 
ſkreened, ſtones being injurious 


to tuli 
| The roots are planted" the ul 'of Aogut:-unt the 
borders ſheltered from the Northern and Eaſtern winds ; the 
beds are 2 from —— 4 as webs e as 
poſſible are ſuffered to be gathere whic er 
— their full ſtrength and vigour. 7 Nane 
For ſome weeks in the ſpri the bed une core win 
mats, but they lie hollow ſo as to admit a current of air be- 


teen the mate anq the bed. When the Tulips are in 
are ſhaded from the 282 ſun, with moveable et” 


eat care i to he uſed in taking up e . he 
their being either bruiſed or injured; they — 


dried very gradually in the ſhade, turning th 
when they arg thoroughl ighly , the duſt is car 3 
with a ſol bruſh, ak 1 ſhoul d harbour inſec̃ts ot their eggs 


t are now to be put up in paper. bags, and 
25 r whe 
ed 9 + 


0 


pour nel to — 2 He — —— be. ha 


| EPR both by een nd apperiencry that 1 
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which will bring the mould or freſh earth to a proper tate of 
poverty, anſwers the purpoſe as well as brick or lime rubbiſh. 
[Mr. Miller ſays, the beſt compoſt earth for Tulips, is, a third 
part of freſh earth from a good paſture, which ſhould have the ſward 
rotted with it, a chird part of ſea-ſand, and the other part ſifted 
We kave known. an excellent compoſt for flowers, made of fine 
light mould, a little melon earth, and fome ſand dug out of a brook. 
We have likewtſe” ſeen Carnations blowed much than they 
otherwiſe would have done, by earthnng them up with common 
ſand before they begin to blow. ] | 


Art. 17. A ktter relative to an eafy —_— ———— 
| Ripening of Grapes in Eng 

"WHEN the ſeaſon is wet and backward, the vines are ſo 
full of ſap, that the fruit is ſupplied with too much nouriſh- 
ment; the ſap flows faſter into the fruit than it can poſſibly 
be evaporated by tranſpiration, conſequently the grapes can- 
not ripen ; for the cauſe of fruit ripening, is owing to a check 
which the motion of the ſap receives from the heat of the ſun, 
by which means the tranſpiration gets a-head, the ſuperfluous 
moiſture is extracted, the fruit is brought to the verge of 


fermentation, that is, to N 

In order, therefore, to check the courſe of the ſap out of 
the bearing branches into the bunches of fruit, the ſtalks were 
cut half through, and the experiment, for the moſt part, ſuc- 
ceeded very well; while of thoſe that did not undergo this 
0 ion, not one in a hundred of them was eatable; but he 
ſeaſon when this experiment was tried, proved to be a verx 
moilt one. DOTY | 
- [This hint is not new, as may be ſeen by referring to Miller's 
Gardenef's Dictionary. Perhaps the method uſed in Italy to ripen 
their Figs, may be adopted with ſucceſs for vines that are 
againſt walls. See this in the Farmer's Magazine, No. VIII.] 


Art. 18. A Letter on the nature of the Lime-flone, uſed as 
e a Manure in Ireland. 

Lime-ftone' gravel is the common manure in the greateſt 
part of Ireland; and of all manures, there is perhaps the leaſt 
difference in its qualities. It conſiſts of fmall round lime- 
ſtone pebbles, of a hot nature, generally mixed with a fat, 
clayey, or loamy earth, and is generally found immediately 
under the ſtratum next the turf. The quantity of this gravel 
or ſand, as they promifeuouſly call it) ſor an acre of ley-land, 
is about fix hundred buſhels. 

VoL. H. H In 
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In a note, we are told, that M. Du Hamel ſays, that ſeveral 
years ago, ſome maſons faſhioned ſome blocks of marble on a 
graſs plat, which was afterwards ſwept clean; yet the graſs 
upon this ſpot received an addition of vigour from the duſt and 
ſmall clippings of the marble, that it was difficultly kept to a 


good turf by frequent mowings. | 
Art. 19. A Letter, containing a valuable hint reſpeding the 
management of Horſes and Black Caitle, . 
RECOMMENDS giving them ſalt ; and adds, that it will 
prevent cattle from being ſurfeited when they are turned into 
clover, lucerne, &c. and thereby accelerate their fattening. 


Art. 20. A Letter on planting Potatoes, und on the under 
| ſtratum of the Earth, * ' 2 

A ROW of elms having been cut down, the upper bed of 
earth where they grew, was carried away. The ſpot appeared 
to be very barten, for no weeds grew upon it for more than 
a twelvemonth, after which it was digged two ſpits deep, and 
Teft for a month or ſix weeks, and then planted with potatoes. 

Half the potatoes were cut into quarters, with two or three 

es in each quarter, and laid for two days in a dry, ſhady, but 
airy place ; the others were planted whole, in order to try the 
difference. The quarters were planted about fix or ſeven inches 
deep, and about eight inches aſunder: the whole roots were 
planted eight inches deep, and a foot aſunder. 

In the 3 the ſtalks ſeemed too vigorous; they were, 
therefore, trvdden down, with a view to check che exuberant 
ſap, but not to kill the haulm, which continued growing till 
autumn, when the potatoes were taken up and laid in ary fand 
for the winter, being bis uſual method of keeping potatoes, 
carrots, and parſnips. | | 
The quantity of potatoes was. great; but thoſe from the 
whole roots were the largeſt. Ear” | 

We have given our ſentiments more than once reſpecting the 
= of canth ;. e de vet e Gelk-diomed erd. 
as is evident from their flouriſhing ſo much in the untilled ſides and 
corners of arable lands: but, was wheat to be ſown upon this raw 
earth, we are of opinion, the Farmer would ſcarcely have his ſeed 
in return. 3 | | 3 5 

The editors ſay, that nothing” is better than dry fand to 
potatoes, — ad parfm'y s * bo . know . 
much better pre wicht ut ſand. See the Farmer's Magazine 
Val. I. ac8.]-*- r 
TE | Art. 21. 
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Art. 2t. 4A Letter recommentling a cheap method of making 
good wholeſome Bread, when wheat-meal is dear. 


\. THIS. bread vas made with an equal quantity of boiled 
turnips and heat. flour, and proved to be good. It required 
to be * baked ſomewhat longer thaw bread made of flour only, 
and at firſt taſted a little tbe turn} this, however, went 
off in keeping, though a Fweetiſbnels » always remained; but 
then it was not diſagreeable. 

Carrots, parſmps, potatoes, Jeruſalem artichokes, are like- 
wiſe pointed out as proper articles ſor the ſame purpoſe, i in 
times of great ſcarcity. 

This gentleman, however, could not prevail upon the poor 
people to make this kind of bread, ſo ſtrongly were they 


prounced againſt every other kind of bread than that made 
r 


[With reſpect to bread made of potatoes, turnips, &c. we are 
morally certain, if nover will be much by he pov 


labouring 

ple in England. With them, — 2 ry called ch fof 
72 r cr mm thing 
is in vain, and perhaps abſurd, e wretched miterable 


tate of the poor peaſants either in Ireland or in any other country. 

We are not certain that they are not A. N judiced in favour of 
their diet, however meagre it may ſeem br al they would nor de 
equally averſe to live worſe food. 'Geathmen, who can have 
their tables daily ſupplied with almoſt every thing to eat or drink 
which the earth affords, may recommend potatoe-bread to poor 
people, as wholeſome and palatable; and yet, they would not eat 
this only, notwithſtanding they may . other delicacy to 
wpply the want of wheaten-bread.] 


Art. 22. A latter on the manner of i n poor, Lands inTha- 


net, at /ome diſtance from the ſea, by 7 ＋ Sazntfoin, Sc. 


* is nothing in this letter butywhat is very familiar to 


Farmers 

— lay it down as a doctrine which few Farmers under- 
tand, that treſoil ſown alone, would do much better, and be more 
advantageous. to them, than if ſown with ſpring corn. If they do 
underſtand it, they will not practiſe it, for the beſt reaſan in the 
world. A nobleman, or gentleman of fortune, may tall at this rate; 
but no practical huſbandman will ever liſten to ſach advice. 

Again ; they prefer rolling wheat in the ſpring to turning ſhee 
vpan it, which, they ſay, is u practice in general-not to de approv 
of for it very ſeldom does any good, . 
FFF 
6 


He h | Art. 93 


Ee 
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Art. 2g. A Letter from a 


ire Farmer, recommending a 
uery eaſy method of increaſing the milk of cows. 


IT yas, fays the leter-writes, many year before I ht 
of ing my malt-duſt to my eo. but when I did, 1 at 
er to admiration; it- made them give much more milk, 
the milk was of a boner quality, has 60 bed and made 
excellent butter. | 
My way 1s, to give each cow halfa peck in che morning when 
ſhe gives her firſt meal, and as nuch when ſhe is milked iu the 
aſternoon. My cows look fleeker, and are in better order 
than ever they were before they were thus managed, and 


when they fall off their milk, TAR TINT EE than cows 
in general do. 


An. 24. A Letter on an improved method of breeding Seed Wheat 
Zy an ESS8x FARMER. , | 


TEN acres of the beſt land were ſelected, five of the heavy 
and five of the light land. Having p the land well by 
frequent plawings, he ſowed theheavy land with the beſt wheat 
he could procure from Hertfordſhire, and the light land with 
wheat that was ſent him from Cambridgeſhire. The wheat 
was well waſhed, but not ria. and then a * ſlaked lime 
was ſprinkled upon it. 5 

The wheat was ſown in rows, and early in the ſpring, the 
corn on the heavy land was dreſſed with ad: aſhes, and the, 
light land with foot. As ſoon as any weeds ap the in- 
— were conſtantly dg with the plow and hand hoe; and 
when the wheat began to ſpindle, the rows were well earthed 
up. The ten acres — about forty quarters of fine ſeed 
wheat; his heavy lands he fowed with the feed roduced by his 
light field, and his light lands were ſowed with that produced 
. by the heavy field. 

The next year, the _ in | the ſame fields were ſowed 
with.a ſecond crop, managed in every refſpett like the former; 
but the Med yen be changed the fields. In this manner he - 
_ continues to vatle his ſeed Wheat; taking r care not 


dos xaiſe it on n but ſuch as is 


in its own nature rich and good. 


[This is method of tes whos, as ſome 
Farmers call ix, —ů is g nerally practiſed; bar echoes 
fem to it. We muſt, however, obſerve; that in 
pariber, the ſmut will be phodvced, — not ever 
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The editors, with great propriety, recommend waſhing wheat 
before ſawing, to prevent the ſmut ; but they are not quite ſo happy 
in their conjectures, when they ſay it. is ſcarcely ble to plow 
lands too much; this is true of ſome lands, . and the 
diſtinRion is eſſential ; but this has been noticed and accounted for 
in pray yo Neither is their remark a practical one, (for 


experience could, in many inſtances, have proved the contrary), 
. is proper for wheat, will produce harley and oats 
to advantaye, ] 
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| _ATxTICLE XIII. 
Mr. AGRICOLA SYLVAN, 


C Incloſe you an excellent little piece, which I make no 
Goubs will be much liked by all your ſober, ſerious readers. 


WSI EE. An Or D FAAuER. 
The Way to Wealth, as clearly in the __ of an 
* old Penn ſylvama 181 


Pook RICHARD rr. 


r HAVE heard, that nothi gives — great pleaſure, as 
to find his works ref 


by — Judge, then, 

how much I muſt have been 1 om chr 
— 1 ai whete a great number of 
; at an auction of merchants goods. The hour 
de being come, they were converſing on the badneſs of the 
times, and ene of the called to a plain, cleanold man, with 
white locks, © Pray father Abraham, what think you of the times ? 
Will noc theſe beavy taxes ite ruia the country ? How ſhall we be 


ever able to pay hat would you advife us to? Father 


will give ie yon in ſhort; © for a word to the wiſe is enough.“ as 
Ric 422. They joined in deſiring him to ſpeak his wind ; 
and round him, he proceeded as follows : ; 

come ate he, the taxes are, indeed, very heavy, and, if thoſs 
16668 By th 'yorerament wers the only ones we had to pay, we 
might more eafily diſcharge them; but we have many others, and 
much more to ſome of us. We are taxed twice as much 
by our idlenefs, three times as much hy our pride, and four times as 
mucb by our folly ; and from theſe taxes the. commiſſioners cannot 
eaſe or deliver us, by allowing an abatement. However, let us 
hearken to good advice, and ſomething may be done for us, God 
helps them that help themſelves,” as poor Richard ſays -. 

t would be thought a hard government that ſhould. tax its people 
one tenth part of their time, to be employed in its ſervice : But idle- 
neſs taxes many of us mch more; ſloth, by bringing on diſeaſes, 
abſoluteſy ſhorteris life Sloth, like ral, confumes faſter — 


Abraham flopd up, * replied, * If you — have my advice, 1 


— 
— 
— 
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labour wears, while the ufed key is always bright,“ as poor Richard 
ſays. But doſt thou love life, then do not ſquander time, for- that 
is the ſtuff life is made of,” as poor Richard ſays. How much more 
than is neceſſary do we ſpend in fleep ! forgetting that the ſleeping 
fox catches no poultry, and there will be ſleeping enough in the 
grave,” as poor Richard ſays. .** If time be of all things the moſt. 
precious, waſting time muſt be, as poor Richard ſays, © the greateſt 
prodigality;** fince, as he elſewhere tells gs, © Loſt time is never 
found again ; and what we call time enough, always proves little e- 

Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the =" 
ſo by diligence ſhall we do more with leſs: perplexity. ** Sloth 
makes all things difficult, but induſtry all eaſy; and, be that riſeth 
late, muſt trot all day, and ſhall ſcarce overtake his bufinefs at night; 
while lazineſs travels ſo ſlowly, that ſoon overtakes him. 
Drive thy buſineſs, let not that drive ; and, early to bed, and 
early to riſe, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wiſe,” as poor Ri- 


chard ſays.” 
n 


So what fignifies wiſhing and 
make theſe times better, af we beſtir ourſelves. ** Induſtry 
not wiſh ; and, he that lives upon hope, will die faſting. There are 
no gains without pains; then help hands, for I have no lands, or, 
if { have they are ſmartly taxed. -** He that hath a trade, hath an 
eſtate; and he that hath a calling, bath an office of profit and ho- 
nour, as poor Richard ſays; but then the trade muſt be worked at, 
and the calling well followed, or neither the eſtate nor the aſſice will 
enable us to pay our taxes, —Lf we are induſtrious, we ſhall never 
ſtarve; for, at the ing man's houſe hunger looks in, butdares 
not enter, nor will the bailiff or the conſtable enter,” for induſtry 


2 . 
ulkry. hen * | , you | 
— to a keep.” Work while it is called to your | 


to day is worth two to- morrows, as 
<<. never leave that till to-morrow, wha | 
you were a ſervant, would you not be d- maſter 
ſhould catch you idle? Are you then your own maſter ? be aſbamed 
to catch yourſelf idle, when there is ſo much to be done for yourſelf, 
your family, your country, and your king. Handle tools with- 
out mittens; remember, that ** the cat in ca no mice, as 
Richard ſays. It is true, there is much to be done, and, per- 
E but flick to it ſteadily, and you, will ſee. 
t effects; for conſtant dropping wears away ſtones ; and, by 
diligence and n in two the cable; and, little 
es fell great 8. | ann | WG. 223,55 
othenbargd ms ft zuſt, a man afford himſelf. 

poor Richard ſays; 


Methi 
** employ thy time well, if thou meaneſt to gain leiſure; and, face 


F 


no leifure?” —[ will tell thee, my friend. 
art 
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art not ſure of a minute, throw not away an hour. Leiſure is time 
for doing ſomething uſeful; this leiſure the diligent man will obtain, 
but the lazy man never; for, a life of leiſure and a life of lazi- 
neſs, are two things. Many, without labour, would live by their 
wits only, but they break for want of ſtock; whereas, induſtry gives 
comfort, and plenty, and reſpect. Fly pleaſures, and will 
follow you. The diligent ſpinner has a large ſhift; and, now I have 
a ſheep and a cow, every body bids me good-morrow.” 
© But with our induſtry we muſt likewiſe be ſteady, ſettled, and 
careful, and overſee our own affairs with our own eyes, and not truſt 
too much to others ; for, as poor Richard ſays, 

% I never ſaw an oft-removed tree, 

Nor yet an oft-removed family, | 

'That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be.” 
And again, three removes are as bad as a fire; and again. keep 
thy ſhap, and thy ſhop will thee; and again, If you would 
have your buſineſs done, go; it not, ſend.” again, 

He that by the plough would thrive, 
| Himſelf muſt either hold or drive.“ 
And again, the eye of a maſter will do more work than both hie 
dands; and again, want of care does us more damage than want 
of knowledge; and again, not to overſee workmen, is to leave 
them your purſe open. Truſting too much to others” care is the 
ruin of many; for, in the affairs of this world, men are ſaved, 
not by faith, but by the want of it:“ But a man's own care is pro- 
fitable; for, if you would have a faithful ſervant, and one that you 
like, ſerve yourſelf. A little negle& may breed 2 miſchief; for 
want of a nail, the ſhoe was loſt ; for want of a ſhoe, the horſe was 
loſt; and for want of a horſe, the rider was loſt, being overtaken 
6 all for want of a little care about a horſe- 

-nail,” | 

* So much for induſtry, my friends, and attention to one's own bu- 

ſineſs; but to theſe we muſt add frugality, if we would make our 
induſtry more certainly ſucceſsful. A man may, if he knows not how 
to ſave as he gets, keep his noſe all his life to the grindſtone, and 
die not worth a groat at laſt. A fat kitchen makes a lean will.” And 

% Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting, 


Since women for tea torſook ſpinning and knitting, 
And men for punch forſook hewing and ſplitting.” 
If you would be . think of ſaving, as well as of getting. 
The Indies have not Spain rich, becauſe her outgoings are 
greater than her inn-comings.” 

Away, then, with your expenſive follies, and you will not then 
have ſo much cauſe to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and 
chargeable families; for | 

„% Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth ſmall, and the want great.” 
And farther, ** what maintains ons vice, would bring up two chil- 
dren.” You may think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a little punch 
| a . how 
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now and then, diet a little more coſtly, clothes a little finer, and a lit · 
te entertainment now-and-then, can be no great matter; but re- 
member, Mens $ hn | a mickle.” Beware of little ex- 

nces; a | Wi Mp,“ as Richard fays 
— again, who dainties love, . Boe ap and moreover, 
* fools make feaſts, and wife men vat them.“ 

Here you are all got to this fale of Sutrier and nick. 
7; but if you do not take care, they 


— You call them good 
prove cvili to ſome of you. You they will be ſold cheap, 


eee or ſs thn hy coſt but, if you have no 
on for them, they muſt be dear to you. Remember what poor 
Richard ſays, * buy what thou has no need of, and ere long thou ſhalt 
fell thy neceſſaries.” And again, at a penny-worth pauſe a- 
while.” He means, — 1 — the eſe is apparent only, 
und not real; or the bargain by ſiraitening thee in thy buſineſs, may 
do thee more harm than For ih another place he ſayn, ma- 
ny have been ruined by buying good p-nny-worths.” Again, * ic 
is fooliſh to lay out money in a pure chaſe of repentance;” and yet 
this folly 2 day at auctions, for want of minding the 
almanack. Many a one, das; fer the ſake of finery on the back, 
gone with a hongry belly, and half ſtarved their families; Alke and 
fartins, ſcarler and velvers, put out the kitchen fire,” as poor Richard 
ſays, Theſe are not the neceſſaries of life; they can ſcarcely be 
called the conveniences ; and yet only becauſe they look pretty, how 
many want to have them!? By theſe, ard other extravagancies, the 
genteel are reduced to poverty, and-forced to borrow of thoſe whom 
they formerly deſpiſed, bar who through induſtry and frugality, _ 
maintained their ſtanding; in which caſe it appears plainly, that, 
* 4 ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees,” 
Richard ſays. Perhaps they had a ſmall eftate left them, 
which they knew not the getting of; they think “ it is day, and 
will never be night; that a little to be ſpent out of fo mech is not 
worth minding ; but always taking out of the meal-tab, and never 
in, ſoon comes to the bottom, ' as poor Richard ſays; and then, 
when the well is dry they know the worth of water.” - But this 
they might have known before, 2 bis advice: If 
rr ether 1) oy 
for, he that ing,” Richard 
ſays; and, indeed, ſo does he t 1 ſuch prople, when be goes 
10 peitagain.—Poor Vick farcker adviſes and 755 We 
Fond pride of drefs is ſure a very curſe; _ | 
Ere fancy you conſult, conſult your purſe.” | ] 
And again, * Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal 
more ay. When you have bought one fine thing, you muſt 
day ten more, that your ap ce may be all of a pitce; 3 
Dick ſays, ** it is eaſier to pprefs the beſt defire, than to faristy all 
that follow it: and it is as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, 
wrt , in order to equal the ox. 
Veſſels lange may venture more, 
But Little boats ſhould keep near ſhore,” It 
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muſt it be to raw is debr for 
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has induced ſume of uy to attend it, becauſe we cannot 
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afraid to fe b ay than Hing. 
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dee merit dd ak — envy, it 


d, by the rernis of this ſale” fix nne credit; —4 
, and hope now to be fine without it. But, 
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tables of the rich, or a ſuccedaneum for A the 
cotiage of the poor; the profit 10 the planter ha takes 2 
little care is amazing, having known oſten from twenty. to” 
thirty neat profit from an acre of ground. 

Mr. Miller claſſes the potatoe as a der E 
ca it Battata ee vel Pappus, which is the 


The beſt fort 13 a native of, Virginia, and 
hgh Tom * thence i in the rei L I. by Sir Waller 
left "ip among inda- 


of this ne, very ſoon after i its intro- 


I hollow flexible branches 
ee muted, TD knoned 


irgioia oe 


the 
e 


couples, of «fra. 
whole leaf reſembling 


the Ws 
bellies gr. wild, umb, __— | it 
ripe, wherein 1 4 ſeed A than thoſe of 
. The root is thick, Nen 

either in ſhape, colour, or taſte from the common 
| that the roo” hana are not Co great | or 
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ſome hos 2g nbd} _ 
r ome r and others ſhorter, the which 
unto the flalks =? an * 


-faſhi- 


e of 


fur Nr and holſemeneſs 
to the N * her roafted ih the embers 
or dotted and, tina with oil, , an pepper, > toad 


an Ene 4 the hand of f. e 
muchi of che natural hi oe rr, 
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3 and there 15 no kind of fand bat | 


ay Leech 


* 22 
1 inte np val 


d which he would wiſh | 
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Another is, the eaſe with which they are propa 
. 1 think the den way is to 2 bd herd i 


can 1 condenentiy done, twice, a5 e, then harrow 
it, and with an kuh crow make holes at the diftance of a foot- 


apart, in rows two feet and à half from each other; theſe 
holes ſhould be fix inches deep, and a whole dropped 
1 over tf the ir meunt afterwards 
wind n —— —— before the 
e of potatoes will be the | 
= hot taſte Go nd ha will bold fd in every 
Ei 9 as every one ruſt know who has ever 
ifference — As ſoon as they to put forth 
Ne 180 above ground, they ſhrould be carefully eleaned 
weeds and flat hoed, in 2 time they be hoed 
in, aas de earth 8 16 the plants, Sometimes they 
juice a chird hoeing, ad they icy e and the. 
lang win Be in een order for any other crop after it. 
Ms: bel time fr pling is th ae cn of March, 
of | o 
' Perbay Chi be Ga ace duel the planing the crop 
poet | allow it; but am king ofthe 


crop only; N, are wiſhed r, they may 
February, par the ſmall thin-coated ſort will 


Rn AT; great E in 5 
is, epi the u 
Sin, 


A XV. Remarks, with Over 
155 Here 2 — — of the common method of plant- 
Ta Wa ng hedges for the new encloſures in ſeveral 


ment "W 2 2 
of Yorkſhire; and alſo ſome expe- 
| avatars act wary > Ages LN and ſome of my 
brother Farmers, in order to try w ra more, expeditious 
way might- not be difcovered. . 
common method is as follows : When the graund i is 
divided by piiſts and rails, the owners of the ſences contra 
to plant the N by the 
aan 1 yards. The nd the ſets, 
and10-pit a number before agreed upon 38 from fix 
wy ard. The men a with digging the 
— dis to be, two ſpits (about fixieen 7750 
Ten becad. . 22 duch = other phe 
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be graſs ſide downwards. Between the ſods thus placed, the 
— aſter they have been cut off within a few inches of the roots 
are plamed. .The * is finiſhed by a little more 
_ out of the ditch, and laying i upon the ſo as to 
make the outſides higher than the mid a 
the plants may have the rain, &c. conveyed 17 | 


— inconveniences . 22 way The | 
=p is quends 


nants chuſe to be at Nor is the, 
fore it is planted, tho the fence | 
the old lands. 8 onl 


nouſly of all ages from two to ei 


old.—Thele 1 and gens which 52 0 
i to deviate ome particulars fr 
common practice, and having the 3 to 4 
ments ſucceed, I venture thro” the channel of 
magazine io lay thei before the public. 
The firſt thing I did was to ard none forthe reifing my 
quickſetts. This was choſen at the end of a field which had 
been ſown with turnips the preceding ſummer and eaten 
with the middle of January it was plowed as 
deep as the foil would admit; and in F , aſter harrow- 
ing it level. it was pro rly laid out for the intended 
The haws which had lain in the ground the uſual time or as 


6 

bout — or ſive inc hes 2 in 
mained until they were wanted. 
fields were divided, when 1 
my ſences were to be, in the 


on 
lg, of the cnn; 


| | 


'q) 


HERE itch Kc. with which it abounded, 


the manure, bat Ima 


they remained until they 
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. 
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empty on each fide. By this means the ridges were plowed 
— the uſual depth, which greatly faciſitated our ef .cnoyp 

eling them afterwards. Early in the ſpring the ground 
was plowed again, beginning at the middle, ws a few weeks 
rrowed fix or eight times in a * when 
4 gathered 
kd burtit.” In March the plowing and harrowing were re- 
prated, And the ground brought into pretty good , and 
abgut'ten cart loads of manure for every ſtatute acre were laid 
on. Another ſlight plowing was now given, after which pota- 
toes were dibbled, in rows (oveicroſ about two feet aſunder. 


During the ſucceeding ſummer, they were carefully weed- 
ed &c. and about the middle of Oktober, were taken up with 
 three-grained- forks. Where the ſence croſſed the old lands, 


the workmen had orders to begin in tbe ſurrows, and to work 
backwards up to the ridge, at the ſame time endeavouring to 


throw the earth down, as much as poſhble. After the roots 


were thus taken up, the harrows went over again, and the 
haulm, weeds, &c. being gathered carefully off, were burnt. 
It was then plowed and in excellent order for planting with 
wckſets, which was performed in the following ſpring. I - 
before ſaid that 2 were in the nurſery to be ready. 

ney were now about forty inches high, and four years old. 


Theſe were carefully taken up, and only the ſtrong ſide · bran- 


ches pruned, after which they were planted into the prepared 
ground fix in every yard. Where the ground was dry they had 
no ditch, but in places where it was moiſt, a ſmallone was made. 

The labourers who planted the old way laug 


en bed at me ſor 
manuring the ground, and planting with the tops on. They 
are now however forced to confeſs that the method I and my 


friends wok, is much ſuperior to theirs, ſince in point of ſize, 


ours is at leaſt four years before moſt of the other farmers, tho 


they planted near fifieen months before us. have alſo 


tried to x 


ant any dead places in my old fences with equal 
faccef any Pia. 


ound was prepared the ſame as before exce 
£ et bs fot ſomething different. Thote 
intended ſor this uſe were planied in the nurſery, in rows bree 
feet aſunder, and fix inches. plant from nts 5 this ſnuation 
were fix or ſeven years old, and then 
aſter being flightly pruned, were ſet inthe places that wanted 
them.” By ds means, a deal of trouble and expence was ſa- 
ved in weeding, ſince they could be much ſooner cleaned in 
the nurſery, than in an old hedge bottom, where all kinds of 
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A friend of. mine who is fond of making experiments, ad- 
viſed me to try to raiſe hedges by ſowing their ſeeds where 
they are to remain. I have done this round my and 
che plants thrive zoully. Where the has only 
annual weeds to keep down, I think this n e 
deal of- time. But it cannot be tried with any 

ſucceſs without canſtant ndeed w 2 
made in che old way, ot any r, vnleſs they be taken. care 
of for ſome years at the firſt, it is ta little to plant at 


all. —— K* 
*. near Barnſley, Feb.gth, 77. 


P. S. It would be of great ſervice and ar 
bandry if you would requeſt your correſponderits' —— 


an N. me — n 
FRI: vie. —ſoll, 

produce; — ſize of farms, 
—rent,—ftock,- 


r and im 


taxes. If this meets with your approbation, I will-endea- 


vour to "ee warns ans dc. 


bourhood. 
r will be nee.. dll we have compleated dur 


yum” pruning Tiwber-7rw 1 


. 
—— —— — — ——— 
- 


Arr. XVI. Taperimants on eajing Quiclſ Fino. | 
To the EpirtoR of the FarMEs's MagaziNE. 


Mr. SYLVAN, © | 
Have many acres of land ads, 
1 and in ſome parts, afver poor polar x yo ng, 


chan four ſhillings per prot eie of diſſerent ſchemes 
to improve them: Some of which, by means af your truly 
Heere nor . G AJ nb nogr 


—— 


ee e een ht 


5 


. td beſt maſhed of peepecing 
: any land for the above e, und the cheapeſt manner o 
Dr your friends will. I truſt. inform 
- me;through-the channel of ybur af / what I want 

<0 koow : they: may, perhaps, not confine their ideas to what 

I have but give ſome new hints on the ſubjeſt, which 
 \nllbe I have 


=== 


firge-ſeeds, 
, and what produce aſt . I ee es 
ithis:11 — ob 
= * =” t number. greatly oblige 
e n, "ETONENSSS. 
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FEES 
ſon of the - 
eee rm Sc. 
ee, of B whne/5. Continued. | 
1 emit 'Of Of Ahe, K 
Tier: who revives fei in ciiled ie bs 
preſenter 1 thinks proper carry 
— ap han ome Tea 
— — by xiti 
adding his name; hut if be r the 
Tee way _ to,xeturn. 25 thap 
kiel ie 12 Webers = any | eng the! 
| - Dut if a bilbhe ww Te mg 
— ofthe the acceptance. t 
DET ns, 4 7 paid: mganſcequence 
| indorſement or; Incoptayes, the-penion who thus 


on the 
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The Uſan . 

ance, or merc to 
bills of exchange to and from London to Rotterdam, Ant- 
verp, or any part of the Low Countries, is one kalendar month 
rr Wu RNINIES we 


months, '&e. 
Uſance from  Swthholm, Lubeck, 
to London, and contra, is alſo one month; but 


and 


from London to Liſbon or Madrid is two mcinths; to Leg- 


horn, Venice, or any — — 
contra. | 


If there merchant at any of the firft-n places 
draws at ee bill will be payable 6ne month bed at; 
at {wo u/ance, it.is ; the fame 
rule is to be obſerved of the other places. | 


the bill, 2 ron covering 
— — 
three; on che B df beſore ſunſet, nt muſt 
demanded on the p EI if not complied 
with, the bill (being the utmoſt fins 4 
lowed by law for that purpole) be noted, in gnder to be pro- 
teſted for non - payment. 
It is nec De niculor for the ſake 


of 
when bow rep Frm [pt 
on which it begomes due. If abilt be dme 
and drawn at one month after date, it will not be paid ti 
93d of March; ſor a month fmeans a kalendar month, and with 
n of the next month, to which muſt 
be added the three days of grace, on the third day of which 
the bill is n ee 
many * 
the bill be delivered up. 1 402 
If a bill becomes ble on 2 Bunge os fore mi- 
day, it is to be and paid, or 
In any other caſe no bill 
due; for ſhould the 
er 


be liable to pay it a 
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Of Proteſting. 


If « kill bo nee paien the very day i it falls due, it muſt be 
noted, that is, into the hands of a notary-public by the 
preſenter, in order to have a drawn up under a copy 
the bill for non-payment. 
the charges of noting, intereſt, &c. to the laſt holder, who re 
ens KS Bo acts of whom he received it; and he to the 
next, each indorſer croſſing or daſhing out his name, till at 
laſt it Pr 


7 gives the holder of the bill a ſecurity ſor both 
the principal and s againſt the drawer and every one of 
the indorſers; ſo that if any one of them is reſponſible, he will 


be no loſer; but a negle of the proteſt leaves him without 


a remedy, 
[To be agein reſumed.) — 
— A 
ART. XIX. N of Cate mu By C. — 


Fa Er. 


"Pls « diſorder is often a terrible one, and ariſes from over- 
driving, bad feed, &c. A common medicine, and fre- 
atl « focceſafal one, is « Bade handfal of foor in a pint of 
De ETSY 
made 755 is in 

— 4. n the 


UL 
be given frequently.— The ollowing OPS allo given 
one every three or four hours. * 


Diapente, half an ounce; Rhubarb, 8 Saffron, 


The beafts ſhould be kept E 
with a bed of ſtraw to lie daun on, and have wym maſhes 
ſet beſore them. Their. ſkins ſhquld he rubbed 
with a rough hair cloth all abaui ir Yanks and helſies, which 
would much a 46 give the demela thaw dug-yone, 


[To be «1x wr 


An. XX. 


bill is then returned with wi all : 


or emollient cly ſler 


half a dram; Laudanum. 60 e 
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. amen 


B inſerting, — verſzy.in your 
adm; nels te you v de 


| Nonwyom, Feb 18, . 
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—_— 1 
Fach ſeems to firive to leaſe the roof. 
What joys await the 
r 0 A whit £:07p 9 
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All Nature lit in ſweet repaſe, 5 

The peaceful night no tumult knows: 

Nottang, awake, but Philomel, 

Whoſe plaintive muſic, ſeems. ta tell, 

By what. untimaly fate ſhe fell: 

All night ſhe tunes her wae- lay, 

But baſhful, ſhyns, th approach of day. 
The Bee, as.if but now alive, 

Early forſakes.the.buſy hive ; 

From flow'r to flow'r the inſeQ fleets, 

And from.the. bitter, culls the — 

How happy too thoughtleſs. man l 

Wou' d he, like it, improv ve his ſpan! 

In virtue's ſearch won d chus delight, 

And, where the good. and bad . 

Virtue ſhou'd, meet diſtinttion 

And odious vice be lxſt behind. 


ST MME X. 


SE Summer comes with — 
Exulting o'er thꝭ enamel hd. gr 
Nana p- ene: 

id Nature in. 1 
The fruitful trees that erſt were feen, ' 
8 in liverx of green, . 
d with, Wen, now. appear, 
The uteous promiſe of the year. 


The i ct A 


reneus; 


— | 
To the i 


Ns ir lo deli a . 
Luxuriant e hi 8 
— whom a more 1 e 


e 


That bin thi ſmoky 1 
© Down ev We, . . hill, 
Or vinds the fue. guHiuR Il, 
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Or the fragrant-breatbing flow'r, 
0: ome ti feath le bow? | 
a er 1 ' 
Each in a variegated ftrain ! — . 
f from to ſpray, 
ing uy lay; 

Others, whoſe thei ' 
Have periſh'd en 
Of all their hopes at once hetray d. 
N 
e t 
Ani charm wa with meld 2 
| „ in fcenes of ev'ry kind, 
Fa len of iti ind 
—1_ >_— & with « ag: 
Oh to think that Heav'n = Thy 
Thy breaſt ſhou'd be with malice fir'd! 
Learn, hence, to reſtrain ; 


To ſeek no vengeance on a foe, 


Summer ooming flow'r ; 
Now ripe, it's bluſhing honours bears, 
cn OD it wears. 
No to the golden repair, 
The jolly ſwain and buxom fair; 
8 


Chearful they clear the . 
1 the day 1 


Stern Winter now has ſwept away. 
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Or yet deli to entwine 
The tendril with the creepi 
But Nature erſt ſo blyth we” 
Alas! muſt ſicken, and decay: 
E'en now it languiſhes ; for ſee. 
The wither'd leaves on ev ry tree! 


Alveady con fon Hum The; 1 
The conſcious Lilly droops it's head 
To ſee it's beauteous fellows flown, 
And by their fall ſoretells it's own. | 
Thus all thi s, bumble or ſublime, | 
8 

, t, by 
With more than common — 
Lays up ſecure an annual 
(It's little date, no more.) 
| Wou'd Man, (who lord of all preſides, 
Alone whom Reaſon's . 
For nober pu on delign'd). ow 
or 

us hoard n that common fate, 
We all malt — or tae: 
How calm might he his breath, 
Andf meet the arm of death! 
With joy, his ſoul to Heav'n 3 
And fearleſs face his latter end. 

W 1 N * E R. 

Time, KAR with ſteali 
O changes Nature's Ang Pace face: 


- No more the beauties of the Spring 
"Delight, no mare the warblers ſing : 
No more the flow'rets deck the ground, 
No more is rural pleaſure found. - 
The breeze that fann'd the ruſtlin 
The woodbine bow'r, the 12 
And t ſweets 4 
That wide d —— ambient air, 
Are baniſh d all; and all that's gay, 


The verdant grove, where oft I've ſtray d, 
The matied graſs whereon I've laid; 


* 

1 # 15 
i 

3 2 


1 The rill, which _ — 2 * 0 * 
Co rk we 5 *. 8 
too, 

Who bids the Howl, "a Hoi, 
Deſerts us now, Parry ni 


To view . 


While he main 


P. . a eee * 


reſpondent, chat: Poetry ought wagive 
matter, yet, —— SEE axons, 
ye Sr of your Magazine. 
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1 0 as - 
it 2 . 
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